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~r-r=BB3M»- ,        „c  ftnnrt  at  Lew  sluwn.    Mr.  Lincoln 
-Hftk.W'^f  uns  of  couii  ai                        this  home. 
•••    •    ■  _'■  .    ,  .<»=  on  occasional  guest  at  t»  


OME  STORIES  OF  LINCOLN 


EN  -WHO  KXTERTAIMMJ  HIM 
WHEN    HE    MADE  SPEECHES. 


Generous  Housewife  Who  Pro- 
ri.j..,!  the  M.i.i-  pu<i»i»n»as  'luat 

Mvcolu  LlkeU-A  Tu.lccy  O'"" 
ucr    »»i    His  Huuov. 


awrtKht  1S33.  by  S.  S.  Mccauw.  umitoi 
2SSS»  Lincoln  ana  Alexander  Symp- 
DU  W61-e    boyhood    friends    in  Haidm 
uny  Kentucky.  TheU-  ***** « 
aa  not  of  long  duiation,  for  both    ha  J 

fvSe^'Sd^:;; 

Irs'  of— d  they  -a  Parte  " 

M-uh  their    respective  paienw 
o.ng  wltn  Lncii     ■     .  T,.,u.iivi  and 

fields-Lincoln   into   IndUna  .vn 

tormed  a  warm  and  last  ins    «  e 
than  local  historical  worth. 


•as  an  occasional  ^ jjj  assembling 
Ipon  one  occaslo n-  hi t  of  tm  M  thod,at 
r  the  annual  co nfe  ^istCAV11..ttcCOm- 
tpisoopal  church  -t  i ^  inadequate 
to  Mom  in  the  v»Ua«e  ^  ..douhllns  up" 
J^S^IffiS'&S  many  instance, 
^  m-.i  o<«  *>"•  i?i»**r' 

11  .   h„.,Mv    term   o£  Circuit 
An  unusua  ly  h«avy  term  Qda. 

•^"^T'  s  that  Mr.  Lincoln, 

T„   J'u'las    and     Peter  Cartwrlght 
J  pfsld    by  S hie  upon  a  feather  bed  upon 
puncheon  floor  of  Mother  Davidson  h 

sr  ks\^orie^='th 

,f,  -t  snee'chesothisone  hundred  days' 

Srtu|en-nSe,  M,  Lincoln  and  Mr 
Sympson  had  renewed  their  friendship  o 
bo vl Sod   'lays,  and  it  was  through  tin- 

^^iH^-^s'dur^M,1^- 

vass  ol  lo-'o-  in'  '  ,  t<arihaae,  on  Oc- 
^O^U^^a^a  Harpe,  on 

October  24. 


<  w 


Mesa 


slaMHf  if*  i 


,JJ.irt)» 

EARLY  FRIENDS  OF  LINCOLN. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  FROMAMO- 
TOGRAPH  TAKEN   A  J  1-^>1WAU 
ILL..  IN  OCTOBER,  1S>8- 


In  the  meantime  Mr.  Lincoln  had 

riss  smtss« 

r*slns  attorney  of  the  State  capital.  Ab 
cafyas  1838  Mr.  Lincoln  began  tc .  practice 
in  circuit  courts  in  counties  cfflj«W 
to  Sangamon.  He  visited  Le  wis  o«n. 
Fulton  county,  oftener  on  legal  business, 
POSsiWy  than  any  other  outlying  county. 

i«a^let  ^r^nnil  "s  tnd  other 
5 o^pSar^  t\e 

o  "  Peter  ct  lwright.Sommers,  Haney  and 
. other  Methodist  ministers  as  well  as  to, 
^T^^^  aUded  ses- 


Yf"t=        sumably  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lin- 

Sympson  was  the  leader  oi  Showing 
llcan •  party  in  he  co. mty.  i  e  jn  t0 
is  a  copy  o;  u  let  ci  tro.    '  visit  to 

l^gu^on^occas^ot  his  address  at 
that  place.  ..S[)v;n„fleld^  AUgu9t  11,  1S58. 
"Alcxvider  Sympson,  Esq.:  ,f 
A-r/ear  Slr-TBiffT"^  the  6th  receive  .  If 
Ute  and  health  continues  I  piettl 
likelj  be  at  Augusta  on  the  -fh-  ,  u 
••Things  look  reasonably  we  S\ ■ill  U» 
you  more  fully  when  L  see  nou.  Aoiu, 
truly 


A.  LINCOLN, 
ilr.  Lincoln  addressed  a  very  large  auui- 
ance  at  Augus'a  composed  oi  the _  ; 
dents  of  Hancock,  McL^u.i,  a  a  ?- «, 
ler  counties,  Augus.a  .    . .„  a  ■       „  r 
these  three  c.ruutieS     J  ■  »«-        '= 1  . . 

^^^^d'h'-atu:'"  A^'c'iu 
^  «AS" 'i^d  ^hS0  f 

H7',eOCm  Au"usta  "his 'friend  Sympson 
^tl"a  treat  delegation  of  Carthage 
pTuriots  Uia'  attended  the  rally. 


Lincoln's   Illinois  Cousins. 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  spoke  In  Carthage 
within  a  short  time  of  each  other.  Mr. 
Lincoln  addressed  a  great  crowd  In  the 
ya.rd  of  the  historic  couPt-hotMG— the  same 
ediilce    with   r.ome   Improvemants.  that 
Blandi  to-dav.   On  the  afternoon  of  Octo- 
ber 19  18SS,  Mr.  Sympson  brought  Mr.  laln- 
coln  to  Cartliiagci  from  Rushville,  SchuyloP  , 
county,   in   a   carriige.    Mr.   Lincoln  had  j 
■poteen  at  Riwhvllle  that  day.     It  was  a 
dreary  ride,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  especially, 
w-s  much  worn  an  J  ill  need  of  rest  upon 
■his  arrival.    He  was  taken  to  the  home  of 
Mr    Sympson,   a   quaint   brick  structure 
dill  s-Ui'.-jHiiB  in  Carthage,  and  despite  tug  . 
fact  that  he  was  very  tired,  the  kindly 
nran  sat  up  until  «  very  lite  hour  chat, 
ting  with  a  host  of  friends,  among  them 
two     of      his     .relatives,      one      Kobe rt 
Lincoln,  the  other  Ellem  Sullivan  Lincoln, 
brother  and  sister  and  cousins    oi  Air. 
Lincoln.   This  Robert  afterward  rece  ved 
a  commission  in  the  army,  f roni  P« Resident 
Lincoln,  -and,  as  stated,  is  the  c    >  leL- 
Uve    of    Abraham    Lincoln    who  evei 
achieved   tiny  «ort  of  .IU inct.on    a  m 
was  another  relative  ol  'the  president,  a 
brother  of   ltol,«ri.  H?«-kl A.  by  -whs 
who  resided  at  La    H  ii'pe,  u,   ria.  e  e  k 
scanty,  tin.,  who  tl'ieil  mdy  a  tev,   yea  s 
•  l-'o    K.  <c);i;in  was  well-ltiiown  in  ceiu  n 
■  "ris  of  llliii.'is  was  s'.iuewliai  o.  a  pjii- 
iciun    and  a  fair  law.  e-r.    Mis  wit  was 
provei-biu-i  and  wholesome  and  in  many 
respects    it  its  sv; id.  he  much  resembled 
his  illustrious  relative  in  good  sense  ■ 
>■■  cacity    There    was   anoiher  cousin 
the    President    Mordecai,   who  lived  a 
Fountain  Green,  who  is  said  to  have  been; 
a   brilliant  man.  and  had  not  death  cut 
him  short  in  his  prime,  would  certainly* 
have  made  his  mark.  f 
He  had  acquired  an  educaticn  far  bPj 
vonci  that  commonly  obtained  by  men  of 
h's   fine,  and  pioneers   who  knew  "this 
Mordecai"    tell    the    writer   that  he  warf 
sound  upon  many  of  the  vital  issues 
the    dav,    and    was    unswerving    in  his 
views  concerning  the  right  and  wrong  Of 
matters   that   were   rapidly   becoming  of 
erave  issue  with  the  people 
'  Returning    to    the   hospitable    home  oi 
Alexander  Svmpson  on  that  night  of  Oc- 
tober  iy    ls;"iS,    wc   find   that   among  the 
moM    favored    of    the    guests    there  as- 
sembled to  listen  to  the  kindly  words  of 
fie  grave-faced   man  was  Mr.    Lincoln  s 
own  cousin,  Ellen  Sullivan  Lincoln.  She 
was  a  beautiful  girl,  had  been  educated 
in    a   Roman   Catholic   convent   in  Ken- 
tucky    and    was    a    gifted    and  brilliant 
conversationist.     Mr.    Lincoln    was  very 
proud  of  her,  and  unon  one  occasion  re- 
in irked  to  one  of  Mr.  Sympson's  daugh- 
ters    "What  a  nice  cousin  I  have." 
Has    His    Picture  Taken. 
October  20,   1S53;   was  a   beautiful  day, 
and  the  hosts  were  gathering  early.  Mr. 
Svmpson  and  Mr.  Lincoln  alrollsd  down 
town   in   the   morning,   and   on   the  way 
to  the  old  "public  square"  Mr.  Sympson 
said:    "The  girls  want  a  likeness  of  you,  j 
Abe.    1  promised  to  ask  you  to  give  them  ■ 
.  one.    I   know   that  you  have  none  with 
you,  but  here  is  an  outfit  where  the  job 
'can  be  done."    Mr.  Lincoln  demurred.  He 
was  not  posing  for  portraits  in  those  days. 
But  his  friend  urged  him  more.  Charley 
1   Frost,  an  itinerant  artist,   had   come  to 
'    town  '  with    his   outfit,    a  sort   of   a  box 
affair  mounted  upon  a  .wagontruck.  After 
some  further  urging  Mr.  Lincoln  consented 
to  have  his  portrait  taken. 

He  was  obliged  to  stoop  perceptibly  in 
order  to  get  into  the  "gallery."  Mr.  Frost 
"did  rhe  job"  quickly,  and  the  result  was 
an  old-fashioned  ambertype,  that  duly  re- 
posing upon  a  velvet  bed  in  a  small  mo- 
rocco frame  with  gilt  clasps,  was  present- 
ed to  Miss  Mary  A.  K.  Sympson.  later 
Mrs  J.  B.  Quinby,  and  recently  deceased, 
as  a  souvenir.  And  a  sacred  souvenir  it 
is  and  attempts  to,  obtain  it  by  relic  hunt- 
ers have  proved  of  no  avail.  It  was 
through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Quinby  and 
her  daughter.  Miss  Martha,  that  the 
writer  was  permuted  to  secure  a  photo- 
graphic copy  of  the  original,  and  it  is 
herewith  shown. 

Fullv  ten  thousand  people  heard  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Carthage  speech,  but  so  lar  as 
can  be  ascertained  no  stenographic  re- 
port of  it  was  ever  taken,  and  if  taken, 
was  probably  never  preserved. 
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I  A  mini!.  !  W  i:.ur  !  •>«  'In'..-'  foirtv-i  '-' 

g...   An  .  >«-wi!:i-     SO  lh»  i  .err.-  u-u™*i'.   .  H' 

•'ip, »n,i  was  v.iUlOtu  111"  thfltt!  0 
reis.  .  n.-t  prairies  sw-p!  ill*  placs-  o: 
nil  «ldf<s  I'loin  three  rive-no:  -•  ti-:i 
taine  'dubs  .i-os--  th*  pr.tir.*« 

ami  Ihi-y  ii*.n>l-;»'l  -  ■>-;.',- 

Wtwl  IIK  eSv'iv.    .!!'.'  ■  i.r-J..-..-.-.'Ji>_- :  .»— 
in  review  lii  lr.»M  ul  a-  -I <  ■»>  ;  j 
l.oM-    .Mr.  t>\  tn!>.-oti  an  I  Mr.  I-sf-fT:  M'-i  : 
mtiiwl  from   ihfir    v-l>  t    to    ChfcniF  j 
j'ro-i  -  sailerv   and  Mr.  Lit. coir,  stood  m 
ft-otit  of        S>n-.pson  lio:»«-  reviewing  tho  ; 
)..ro..e?si:.i.s  fur  several  ham?.  Mr.  I.!:.-  ; 
coin  stood  on  a  plalionr.  t"  ••-.'-•J         .m:  , 
east  si  l<-  of  iho  oi;l  oourt-lmu*.  and  ' 
On-  mW.ij  thronp  li'-ii  slor.mn.  u.-tob  r  j 
Rfii-i-nuoii  of  TVA.   It  was  Oil,  of  in-  i 
lerpi.  i  es-thfit  sperih-pne  o!  «»'••  ' 
.  effuri-   of   .hai   i-!Mnj...n-;i.   M.      J--.-'r  ;•"  , 
j  w..>  in  a  dark  i-vi.i  ••"■I  vest  and  , 

|  iickl  cohired  tr'..iisers.  an    wpr»  a  v 
r-iri  with  in-  p.-i-iij::'     I  ,"i-lo»r,  ( 
ar..l  111-  ulu'k  WW  '-    ii?.>  .  tiled  w 
photograph  i  ik-n  by  1  i 
[         \i<i>    Willi    il't-  Syin|)«<>n«. 

I  tu  the  requests  of  the  S;  rif.i-on?  that  :e 
i  r^s:  with  them  a  Jay  (:.";•■'  •    It  *a»  dur- 

vtw  v'rY'i-  r^oi  V'i  S.  ni-'on  1 
-  >i     i  t-  ^    v    -      «  j 

"'il      .  !..n-  1   >f  -  ;  1 

Mi.-,  vjumby  stud  •»■■'■  *'vh..'- v.  .. 
tn-  rno-t  lova'.'  •  of  me::  •  ln'-  -"..';  'L 

a"j-:y  symi  i.  !./  \,;;:  ,,„  ii 

'"to  tf-c  roornVe  of  Oetster  2t  1<=S. 
Llnoo'n  «-3*  uri'-r'  .m    i''.„,.5'"  •.:  -.■  tt. 

Hiii by       lr'',:;-  f*^.'-^-  JSa  Mi 


i  Uli  i' 


.Mr.  ).!! 
nr.  ajipe 
.ioiia:  1-  ! 


1 1  to  V 


ir.-.I. 


to 


, o.[  ivom  Patur- 
until  Monday 


ins  Is  th-  j,;^insv:aie_  October  25.  *S» 

Dear  Sir-Sin;,  namn?  jv..b  iW^tn i  , 
mor  i-irl  o^;-J  ■  ;,      .  ^  ^  ™  ,. 

r.---        -v- .  :- I-  ■  ...  ;  /  -  ..-a! 


. ... *i>*a'.a!'ve. 
y:    LTVrV  r^"V  veil  Call 

ar.d  ih»  "V^V.^H  ^'?-  ^  f"r  as  Jhty 
sHitat.v*  lc  ?ji..i'p   i  iivcoi\" 

:    Tv,„  c.v;,i.,na:ion  of  :.ts  ' .    .  \ 

a,,   in--ii-.li'-  r.oiiticaj  _.^-nat^on  .ar.^ 

v.-a=  then  a        ;  c^n,^  F.  ES- 

nu  J-  -  7       '  -  -      ,.      V,  l-,--, 


,  nbuiv  i.f.r;.  !  io  was  evl- 
1,  afioi-  Mi.  lanoolr.  s:-oke  ai  Ui  Hf-'I;'-; 
liTor  riKht  mllw  oast  of  I.a  Harp,  Cap. 

an  i-jrlv   .lav   fram   New     *  on.  h.au. 
A  llow  the  little  colony  «-  Jow.  ■  U 
rii  '  'in.  who  laid  cut  I  he  villas-  Ol  I'1"" 
f'.  and   for   ffiion   It   was  nat-Kit. 

•.u.".-':--  dauah^.  Harriot,  ana 
w  «... ,    v.'fd.   Both  nr.   now  HvnR  I 
pr  :-     !'  n  in      :-  »P 

Mr.  Llnooir  wa«  ortt 
tlav  fveniinx  '.'Cio 

-V-  ;  Uicl-V-i-hooa  of  Eiar.cl!r.  =  v,lif  had 
1  .;i  1,1,  ra-T.   ana  :>-.-.-  -?recnir-nt  111= 

J.:-.  ,'r'n--\n-  -A  I  th--  rcnt-r  of  the  '.arm 
r;..'iCi  asiil-  of  ca-.-.i..  i"!  th-  r«it« 
I";".,;,'..',"  vt.jck  to  a  lari,-  anioii.il  In  value. 
k".:"I-". no  note-  ,i'.i'i  pai-i  no  money,  -u. 
fl  -<  .>,..  f.-m        h»  would  st»no 

bo-".1  fo-'iC  ront'c:'.  Th-.-  :-.-m-r.  however. 
"  -in-  aw;-v  wi  '•..->■,'■  (•"-  nrr  !  i; 
c:--:\i).  and  the  cwr.-r  of  th-  -.oo^  e-i. 
r-i-jv.-J  cantain  Hum-  to  assist  In 

his  m'onei    fir  -,he  cattle  from  ^ 
ow»r    o:     Th-'-    fam:.      Captain  H\.ni'-' 
:?-".:;>,.  "V  h-o'  -i  eoaJ  ra«.  yet  h'. 
.':-i   I-  ,    y0i:.-.  .;  M"  L:ncohi   who  he  haj 
nivcr  met. 

A  Jury  of  Lnwvirs. 
^.  «r,ri--[i-l,j  he  found  the  Hon.  O.  H. 
Brown'inc'whon-i  he  did  know,  in  th*.  Sn- 
nreirc-  Cou-t  Mini,  in  company  v.-ith  a 
number  of  oth,r  attorneys,  among  tflem 
i'r    i'.n..'--    V-     Browr.i-ns   Introdu:  ■-' 
f-artain   Hum-  to  Mr.   Lincoln.   Cap-air,  , 
Hum--,  briefly  *:tfi  his  case.  H-  *a>» 
nVwas  no;  impre-ei  with  the  idea  wax 
M-  Lincoln  wai  at  al!  ?-  handsom?  man. 
but  his  face  was  m-arked  with  the  utmost 
t.ln.-nc"      When     Captain  Hume  had 
«.a''<>.-l  hi«  case.  Mr.  Lincoln  said.:  "court 
•  Is  not  yet  in  sassioa.   We  will  call  a  jur> 
of  lawyers  and  try    this    case      O.  H. 
Browninp  was  one  of  the  Jury  selected  b. 
Mr   L'nco'.n    Mr.  Lincoln  sat  ouietlj  b} 
while  Cap: : in  Hume  stated  his  case  to  th? 
1u-\    of  -attorneys.      No  quesaons  were 
i=ls"e-l  a-1  no  areumar.ts  made.  Mr.  Lin- 
coin  s'rrVp'.v  cha/cti  the  jury  that  they 
must  rem-'mber  that  '-this  case  is  close 
Up  to  the  line.  b=a-  r.ir  in  m.n..  the  -.at 
u;e  of  frauds."  The  Jury  brougnt  in  a 
UrjK-t  for  Hume's  oiieut.  -and  Mr.  La.. 
coin  said  to  Hume:  "If  this  caw  .is  we 
handlVJ    you  v.-.ii  re-over;  oin.-rwi/e  >ou 
it?  roi"     It  is  "'-'idenl    that  Captain 
Hami  hanai'd  t-V-  ca--e  as  advised  by  Mr. 
Lin-oir'    for  he  recovered    the  amount 


5a*.  urtius 
Unriif 


Oil  Si  bud  n'Jtti'ii  Llsiocln  lin  .  the  bucsy 
with  h  in  ui'd  started  for  H...inli:i«Vi!Ie. 
when  Mr.  Llncoin  said:  "I  Wo:id<-r  if  r..> 
ol-l  frkud  Charley  Hume  .-•  li  lives  in 
lllniidliisville'.'"  iieinc  lnlo:in>J  I'm  I  he 
Hid  Mr,  L'n  .'In  llic-n  s:.:-.i:  "1  -hall  then 
eas'l  niys-l:  upon  his  iu.rpilnlity.  If  he 
rejects  rue.  1  shall  a-. -pi  yi".  :  s." 

A  Uue-t  of  lin-  I!u:;.e*. 
It  U  hnrJIy  n  ee.-saiy  to  .-.t. 
Lincoln  was  mw  Warmly  re- 
li  .llie  of  Captain  Hu.il". 

Mr.   Lincoln     T:  nt-iim  1  tr. 
Captain  an.)   Mrs.  liui.i-  ft-c 
evening   until    Monday  morn 
that  time,  save  late  at  nijrh:.  streams  of 
people  crowded  l.-.to  the  house  tc  see  Mr. 
Lin'-oln,     He    did    have    an  opportunity 
:  to  write  some  letters,  and  one  o{  thorn 
was  do-ubtlc.-s  the  lt-'.n  r  concerning  Ed-.; 
niund.s   and    Monill.     ad.lrfs-.-l   to   Sir.  , 
Sympscn,  and  date!  at  Hiandinsvillc,  tic- 
tober  ".'-I.   It    was   written   that  evening, 
;  probably   lale   at   night,   and  carre  .1  by 
.  Sli.    Linccln    to    Macomb    the  following 
I  .Monday,   where    be  mailed   ii.   Mr.  Lin- 

c.'lti  spoke  in  Slaconib  on  the-  L'Oth. 
ii  The  writer  paid  a  recent  v's'.t  to  Captain 
j|  Hum?  at  Ei(iiidin.--viiife.  and  le.-.rncd  frjivi 
I  him  verv  much  of  i merest  concern. ng  that 
';  visit  of  Sir.  Lincoln.  The  eapulii  says 
I  that  Sirs.  Hume  slave  Sir.  Lir.aolu  a  royal 

turkey  jii.ner.  Sun-'.i-y 
I  . 

"Sir.    Lincoln    seemed  to  en.v- 
menscdy."  said  ti.e  i-aptft'ii,  "iin-' 
|  the  t-ible  said  m  Sirs.  Hum..-:  'i 
;  known  that  I  was  to  be  your  jr.  c 
that  1  was  :o  b-  the  gruest  of  other  gooa 


frior.-is  while  on  this  trip.  1  should  have 
brourht  Sirs.  Lincoln  w.th  me.  That  was 
my  Inclination,  but  I  wus  told  that  ai  sev- 
eral places  where  I  was  to  speak  the  fti--. 
commodations  wei-.-  poor  and  th-  country 
ill-settled  up.  1  have  found  delichtful 
nils,     however,    .at     every  stopping 


fr'c 

place. 
I  Diirir-s 


jf  s 
n  Lin  y 


Sir.  Linen];:"?  s 

l,,r  beii-i  aoin.',,  lit 
i.in  alii  be 


Captain 
in  reality 


t... 


Captain  Hume  and  Mr.  Lincoln  met  not 


earf 


'I  !,|.  Letter 


Sir.  Li- 


■,lli  "tn-d. 


J...Y-  L-.v..riaS.   in  llarco-k  c-oum:.  -hiii 

factian   wis  hea;.  :  '  y_ Juase; ■ 

Davis  and  William  ■  .  V.  as.-, . 

t^vj,  was   tne  candid....-;  o.  taa. 

S"Y"    ,    --n-r.  th-  Fifth  distrl-t. 

party  for  l  on ci  — '—i-'- 

and  V,  -I-.-  v.  I-e  "if  ..  \  ?J^ 
?:..ie  Sfiiai--.  ard  is  was  feare-i  ..-..it  si..n 
u  saffec  ion  -t!ni^  z>'-  '  ;"  ilfT! 
ra  ks  as  wot:  ■■  endar.fr--',-  tae  =-,  er  . 
!  "li  e-ular  Douglas  candidate  for  senator 
■  and  Representative  With  a  view  to  save 
•he  Sena:-  and  r?i.re=entative  ticket  fo. 
wZt  v    r-na  lm  s^call^mp 

^    ^^.v-n't^ViofHiV'  co-e'tio/ 
'  .  .  .-,i   r.  s-alted  so  satis- 

^.rfeniil-i-l  to  elect 
;  to  b.-.h  S-.-n-te  ar.d  rfoi:=e.  f«*  .---=u..  W  — 


ilifte-iiiei 
was  apiiropriate 
have  been  enter 
at  Blan-linsviiit. 
La  Harp-,  on  ( 
had  left  Lincoin 
Lincoln  spoke 
i  to  go  to  Slae 
,  speech.  A  S  r. 
I  ever,  and  Eian 
j  old  Si  Hop?- 1. 
I  Harp-  '■■  x.l  a:: 
Lincoln  to  si  .•: 


to 


 i  dent,    so  it 

at  Mr.  Lincoln  should 
iei  l>w  Captain  Hume 
:er  Lincoln's  speech  tr. 
-iter  ii.  Mr  Sjmpson 
:  La  Harp-;-.   Here  Sir. 

lar»=  crowd  and  was 
!.  to"  m?.k-  h:^  next 
would  intervene,  how- 
:viiie  cili'fiis  hud  sent 
'*oiel  landlord,  to  La 


-.ari:---s;  .nvitation 


r.:..i:-: 


that  villa. 


U..4  l.a  l  in-'--  numbers 
..  no"  seen:  disposed  to1 
be  p.fclus've.  He  seemed  constantly  de- 
lighted to  have  found  an  old  friend  where 
he  eou'd  rest  lor  a  time  and  feel  pret'e-iiy 
at  hoint .  .  1 

A   Later   Speoeli.  •      j  . 

Captain  Hume  says  that    he    saw    S!rJ  ; 
Lincoln  asrain  after  this  visit  and  heard  ■ 
him  deliver  cne  of  his  speeei.es    in    that  i 
campaign.   It  was  at  Galesburg.  and  th-  i 
ocoas.on  wac  a  joint  debate  between  Lin.  t 
coin  and  Dougles.     Captain  Hume    sayj  S 
lie  was  standing  in  the  great  crowd  that  I 
(lined  the  streets  as  the  procession  moved  ! 
along  toward  the  place  of  s;.eaking.  He 
saw  the  carriage  in  which  Sir.  Lincoln  sat, 
and  had  no  i.'ea  that  Sir.  Lincoln  would 
t  recognize  him  in  the  crowd.   But  Sir.  Ltn- 
!  coin's  eye  happened  to  rest  upon  Captain 
!  Hume,  and  he  ordered  the  driver  to  halt. 
TH-:::  Mr.  Lincoln    beckoned    to  Captain 
Hume,  and  ii:-  latter  came  close  to  the 
r  ..mage.    "Gel  in  and  ride  with  me,"  said. 
Sir.  Liii'cln,  aid  Captain  Hum.,  entered- 
j:!iH  ve'iicV-.    •  I  wan:  to   f  .'.a    with    you  • 

'w^'V  -»d"i-      wl.at  l"s  xy,  .-Tui  you  j 

lure' or.-  o:  the  people  "   „  '. 

Cai.tain  Hum •<  says    that     ..r.  Lmco.n. 

to  him  Hi-  suostanw  o>  • 
e,-.--h.  wblcV  was  on  the 
.    „..  .  „e  so  ably  d- l'-.-nd-d  in  re- 
>  *r,i  to  t1'—  treatment  cf    the    .-rime  of 
slavery      "1    remember."   sai  l  Captain 
Hume,  "that  Sir.  Lincoln  repeated  to  me 
what  he  should  say  to  Judge  uouglas  tna, 
dav,  lor  they  wure  to  debate  jointly.  I. 
wis  tM«'    1  po  not  behind  Judge  Doug- 
las's  back  to  say  anything.   What  1  say, 
-o  his  teeth.'   Tins  utterance,  when 
to  the  vast   crowd,   brought  for.n 
ars  of  aopi.vse." 
Captain  Hume  think:   that  neither  Lin- 
coln nor  laou.c.k,-  call    h-  counted  as 
elonu-nt  orators  m  the  light  of  presen. 
c'av  oratory.   He  was  also  well  acquaint- 
ed "with  Douglas  and  thought  a  great  deal 
cf  him. 

An  Interesting  Incident.. 
Th"  writer  has  recently  learned  an  ln- 
.  ere-t'ng  incident  of  that  Galesburg  Joint 
debate  from  Major  R.  W.  SIcClaughery. 
iate  chief  ol  police  of  Chicago,  now  super- 
intendent o£  the  reforms icrj  at  .Fontiac, 


hut 


1  S3> 

mn 
thu 


III.  A"  n  youtiK  man  Major  M\.<'l:utjrhi'iy 
j  was  ii  in. a  admirer  or  liMce  iiougt.iK. 
»r..l  uw-cuiptntied  him  to  .-.oral  low  ny 
whsr..  he  ""i  .'lit-  Our'n?  ili::t  oiimjihtf;!). 
Ju. !„••••  liutipl.  s  showed  pi  fmlnUi  dilr- 
i'tsj  '.;,>■  cl.j.-'  ur  ihj.i  t :imjoi;rn.  and  .it 
(iul'tfloirg,  In  ill-  forewiun  lijfore  t)u> 
s-j-t-t-t'lit-i  v..:.-  man.  v, .is  lyinR  on  lh<- 
Ji''1  to  hi*  iii-..rtrn<  nts.  p-.irfoui  (U"l  bv 
■  fl-.en.iis.  Svn*  of  tlKni  thotifilit  to  en- 
courage him  hj  assuring  him  that  he 
wouli!  >..■..'.•  ui-po-e  of  Mr.  Lii—ciln.  Judc< 

)>OU,,.,S  ■■!,  tj,nn,  llOWrV.-l       "Do  licit 

U   jfjo  ?ur'-  oi   that,  i-.-irl' ■  rr-iil'i-i 
Uoiutta*.  ■•!   know  Unciln  won.  He  j. 
the  ni'.si  rtiiiiRerous  tld-.l:s..rv  that  th" 
Kcptlnlican?    could    have    ik-n  na'*."!  i 
,  no vp  met  him  now  i;i  severa;  .|m1,,-,-.s  ..,,,) 
lie  ix  .!  fonnun  to  1,:  ,ir»».i..|.     I  sha'l 
i  V"v.,:i,'  walk":twa-v  ":;li  -v>     Uneah-,  ;o- 
i  cm}.    .Indirr    I)nu,-as    l.ner    L  .t.oIr'i, 
v  a*  honest  c-noii..h  io         h.s  ».!v«r»arw 
crecil  to.  such  prow        b»j]  men  w»ia 
the  closest  friends  through  ii."'. 
One-  of  th*  mc->   {ore'"!.!-  s'p«  -hes  r.f 
hat  senatorial  camvuen  da-live:  ed  bv  Mr 
Li>,,o.»  was  a;  Leister,  n  Ausust  ■  : 
,  I*.*.    Judst.-  Douglas  had  rak-r,  li^-c 
the  aay  pr.  vi..-.-,  to  a  f.B.i  Mti-na-cl  ru 
U«m  t-n  to  tif.e-n  i!io-_sar.<i  t,< tp]. .  Tie 
i  cro."l  mat  fared  Mi.  j  incoln  ot  t'...  n-'i 
JMU-i.ot  sc  lfirp.   It  -cnt.-L-trd  snanr-ii 
. ,    111   tnultitu.!.-  iha-  ha-'  thruv.-'  i>:". 
old  or.,,  t„  i,ea!.  !>-v,  =  1..c    nul  c„j  ,.-„„;,,, 
count}  Hciir-.!  S!*;*»r.  A.  Douslm  and 
it  was  not  stiani-.  that  **(>•,](  «ei  m\v 
tn:l..-  cam'    u.  hear  "Th*  Little  <•>.,.  ,7,  " 
L.-icuia  was  not  then  so  pc-pulu:.  and  the 
r-aior.  ther-abciis  was  :>.re;!!.,.|v  Uc-mii- 
cr.--.ic-.    Mr.  Lincoln  *to- .!  en  ..W  fr.-,»  = 
st'-is  of  ;h,  |.j..,.fcric  did  c-c.-n-h."-..  and 
Qoiinq  ni.«s  r.  -snriahii-  s-.---.i    y,':|.-h  t- 
I-ondon  Tirot-s  said  Ke,        ,  , Vv',..--;! 
tion  of  th.-  iv  laratlmi  .  :  h  .l   ,  iid'r,-,. 
exiarii    rt{vVl.  j    0MMg,tra;:j  ,'t. 
His  sdOr.      «•«-.  in  th?  train  f-xt»m(.o-a- 
iier-js.  but  a  si-i,osrr.-.r.h«-r  t-J(J;-  i:  ,iov 


a  d  the  art d:-,-f  ha-s  I- Mi  r-H  IMhvfl  with 
?•  ;•  .  '  •-  -  '  '  Mr.  i.,:,,  :;;  ir  ,re 
jympaisn.  It  :-:  to  ie  te!m,r„  that  5.1! 
tnv  acuii-rsses  0-]ivt! -,..i  i.y  Mi.  Lim-o'.n 

r^!,^,..-U'f:  pe!f''»f^"  campaign  croitid 
not  ha-.v  bie--.  pt  ts-  ived. 

A  Drive  V.  iih  Lincoln. 

Amon?  that  audience  or.  August  IT  was 
Maj.  Newton  Walker.  Xow  liiinfr  a-  the 
a.  -  -c  - c-  n.r.e  .  one  y.  v  t,  v  :- 
quaia.  olu  home  in  LewU-or..  Major  Walk- 
e-  may  be  s<t-.-n  any  <j„v.  a:id  ivillinplv 
ulkx  o.  the  early  days.  '  Major  V'a:t» 
b-.ni:  tn*  cjurt-hctix,-  ir  Lvwiston,  from 
w.:-sf  s-.o-.s  Lincoln  deiiverea  that  m  -n- 
f"';  •"  He  began  its  construction 

•ii  l.voo.  and  the  building  cost  orlv  «... 
r-  1  '  -"-«  :•'  conn  Mfii  iers  g)i  =  \;a .: 

v;  aiker  carte  blanch;  to  srect  such  a 
buhc.tnp  as  trculri  br  suitable.  suscF«ti"~ 
as  the  iirt.it  flii <■<«■.  ].,  i;,-.  M3ior"\Valker 
v.-a=  elect.  ?  as  an  c-li  line  \>'hiir  to  the 
Stat-;  Lf.aisiAtuiv,  and  attended"  tl-.=  las- 
r-isj- c  ..  b:1-,-  al     a-.:?!  ti    He  w 

a  f<.l..-w-,cSs,;at«r  with  Mr.  l.::icc!r.  an-i 
naa  rtt  .ny  a  !.,..::  \VLh  th-  latttf  i::  rsaarj 
t..  nte..stire.-  ccin-.tc  l.-.-ot  -.  that  bo  'y  "i 
kn-v.  Mr.  Lip.  \,'m  iiitinut.:..  a:,.',  wt' were 
li. i  _!>■■- 1  iri^n.-is."  na.u  the  Maior.  "hilt 
I  otr.'-j  saw  him  Kaii  Coharnbia'  in  the 
hen:--.  - i  certain  measurei  he  opr.Oi-.-i 
oi  f.iv-i;=  j," 
Major  Walker  urovs  Mr.  Lincoln  from 


y  — :•  -  '  .....  j...j;co.;i 

^ewist.n  ;o  (.'anion  at  the  conclu«lci 
Mr.  Lin  jin's  ad.'i-ss  on  Austus:  IT.  "] 


Sr-nretleM.  DecembT  12.  1S5S. " 
Alexander  Syini'.s.v.,  Ls.^. : 

My  T.ear  S  r—  1  exu  c.  the  result  of  the 
election  went  br.r.1  v.  th  you.  So  It  did 
T.iUi  rr:e.  n-c.  nerha;--?  not  Quite  so  haro 
as  you  may  have  so;.;.  is*.J  ]  have  an 
abiciinir  faith  tbit  we  sh.-Ii  beat  tiiem  in 
trie  lor;_  run.  -S.c-;i  by  sir;,  tu-  objects  oi 


..."      »■„    lUll.  Uy  x;,.:    QOleCtS  01 

tne  l-.-aders  wii!  be -ot.-e  too  plain  for  the 
peope  to  sun.:  them.  I  write  merelv  t.. 
Ut  i  kno'v  that  1  an,  n-.ihcr  dead'nc.r 
aynij.-  I'icasi  c-  vc  m.v  -pects  to  vour 
g;oo.i  taii.tiy  on  i  aii  u—  i.hns  friends. 
V>-s  as  eve-.  L1NCOLX. 

M..  L:nc.,.:i  cm  no:  ior.cftl  Syinp.-on 
.">"'-'"  n.;-  c  ;"taii-ec  t:.»  pr-sideniial 
en..:!.  \S  r.co  t.  ■  war  hr-j!:.-  cm  Mr.  Lin- 
cc.o  g-u-i  iyrnpson  a  po=.i'o:i  in  the  army 
v.  ;i  tn<  r..:.k  of  m.-jor.  Latei  lie  ap- 
■;-  ".e-l  ,Mojj:-  Symps.-r,'*  so;..  Coleman 
T-  -'.  ":  ---'id,  e;i!.;r.  ■-=■.;-  ,lerk  of  thv 

-  :  •'  1  !»'  W't'..     which  position 

u.n.-  hymi-an  b-:j  .-oriiiraouslv  until 

l>     I1.-JI.1      ,  Vr.:.-,  J1;Ujr  <;,.._„. 

■■  ,  -  .    -.i.r    r..  -  ^ 

.Jo  u  Un-olj   for  ibe  mis  ',  -ncv 

'JAY  I'AVtDSOX. 


— ...  ^  «u-. o;.  .-.iia.lS.  i..       a   r|o  I 

not  now  recall  Mr.  Lincoln's  chief  topic 
o,  conversation, -  said  the  Maior.  "bv:  it  I 
was  maio'y  con-erntng  r-oiitics.    I  re— em-  I 
ber  th  -:  Mr.  Lin-o'r,  then  toici  me  he  re- 
?ardej  Cov-rnor  Seward,  of  New  i'r.rtt.  as 
the  aoi-.-i  man  in  the  c  "untry." 

A    Third    J.ellev.  | 
A    VO'air      IV;  ill  1    l>-e    wri.t.  ';    or.-.  -  .. 

I:  'dei'-  ^r>  ii'    polit.ea!  ar  .  ..'■•:.'  i.:  ... 

L>  -  ilia:  hivs  esca:»  ,  tin  i.: 
t{  h'.sioriai.-.  H-  was  so  vvr:>  n.iar  \.~  uii 
people  that  t'uey  seen:?;!  to  1...  t  na:t 
torn.  It  is  dj-.ibtfu!  if  thc-i  are  m'.tnv 
coui.tic-s  !.,  Illinois  wh-i-  hi  was  not  in- 
timately know;]  to  some  of  th;  pionp»r.~, 
and  where  he  ha=  no:  beer,  er.ttrtt.inei 
In  loj;  cjbt:;?  or  bunibh  homes. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  debated  sr,  his  race  for 
the  l'i  i:e.i  f.-.it..>  ?..;-.aie.  hui  a<  d.d  not 
mcur;.  ..v.r  it.  &  v.;  shcv.n  |.v  th' 

folmw-ing  let:  -.  ufteraard  wr.t.en  :'o  h.» 

fri:!:d  SyiV.ps,i!i: 


^  s  b 

<^  ^  ^  m 

S       x<  CvKi  S 


3  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  many  j 
lived  In  and  around  the  qualnt- 
llhnols   townB,    Fountain  Green. 
:  of  those  Hancock  County  Lln- 
ttled  In  Illinois  about  the  time 

Abe"  was  splitting  rails  and 
a  log  cabin  home  for  his  step- 
jn  ten  acres  of  the  Hanks  farm 
imon  County.    There  are  more 

of  the  martyred  president  In 

County    than   anywhere  else, 
•uslns  have  the  Lincoln  forehead, 
sin  high  cheek  bones,  the  Lincoln 
nong  the  men  Is  found,  here  and 
resemblance   to   the  Abraham 

of  history,  so  striking  as 
:le.  These  Lincoln*  of  Han- 
ounty  are  self-reliant,  self- 
d  people.  They  have  not  ex- 
tlieir  relationship  to  the  for- 
esident  of  the  United  States. 
f  have  preserved  the  family  tra- 
is  handed  down  through  the  gen- 

and   they   give   in   their  quiet, 
.atlous    way    much  information 
e  Lincoln  family  which  the  biog- 
and  historians  of  President  Lin- 
ve    missed.    This  does  not  seem 
a    strange  when  it  is  discovered 
untain  Green  is  at  the  end  of  a 
ive    from     the   nearest  railroad 
Seventy-five  years  ago  Fountain  j 
as  laid  out.    From  Kentucky  mi-  j 
:he  Duffs  and  Goughs,  and  John  | 
d  James  Bloomfield  Lincoln  with 
milies  making  a  frontier  commu- 
enduring  character.    A  year  or 
:r  .Tabez  A.  Beebe  and  Stephen  G. 
settled  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
5  felt  strong  enough  to  start  a. 
They  came  together  and  created 
n  Green.    There  were  springs  of 
old  water  bursting  from  the  lime- 
There  was  a  charming  natural 

closely  rooted,  short  grass  on  the 

a  prairie  where  the  tall,  coarse 
rew  as  high  as  the  backs  of  tne 
Hence  came  the  selection  of 
in  Green,  with  only  one  other 
C  that  name  in  the  United  States 
50s,  and  that  in  Maryland.  From 
ome  the  kinsfolk  addressed  their 
to  these  pioneer  founders  of  Foun- 
een  in  "Illinois,  Hancock  County, 
Head  of  the  Rapids." 

Fountain  Green. 
:ain  Green  was  laid  out  around  a 
Two  blocks  in  the  center  of  the 
e  were  set  apart  for  the  "green." 
•e  is  another  park  in  the  state 
uarters  of  a  century  old,  history 

record  the  fact.  Government  was 
;hed  at  Fountain  Green.  The  first 
•"  was  this  James  B.  Lincoln. 
;h  four  generations  of  Fountain 
people  have  come  the  recollections 
wise  and  efficient  manner  in  which 
Lincoln  administered  law  and  or- 

the  frontier.  So  long  as  he  lived 
st  cousin  of  Abraham  Lincoln  held 
ce  of  chief  responsibility  in  Foun- 
reen  and  the  adjacent  country.  At 
ime  young  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
S  store  for  Berry  at  New  Salem, 
counties  away,  and  was  borrowing' 
ioks  to  read  when  trade  was  slow. 
>incolns  were  of  good  stock.  They 
ot  rich,  but  they  held  properly, 
ere  educated.  They  corresponded, 
ept  books.  And  Abraham  Lincoln, 
sldent,  was  a  Lincoln.  As  he  be- 
fanious  he  was  called  upon  for 
ihical  data,  but  could  tell  little  re- 
g  his  family.  The  Llncolns  of 
In  Grove  have  preserved  the  fam- 
tory  in  more  detail.  The  first 
mi  Lincoln,  of  English  Quake;- 
.,  lived  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  time 

revolution.     It   is  tradition  that 
ght   in  the   patriot  army.  Going 
v    of   Virginia,    Abraham  Lincoln 
Kentucky  and  took  a  niece  of 


land  to  clear  as  a  farm  near  the  Hay- 
craft  fort  In  what  is  now  Hardin  County.  | 
He  had  two  sons,  Mordecai  and  Thomas 
Lincoln,    the    former   several    years  the 
oldest.    When  Abraham  Lincoln  went  out 
from  the  protection  of  the  fort  to  work  | 
on  his  farm  he  took  the  boys  with  him 
end  put  them  in  a  tree  to  watch  for  In-  j 
dlans.    About  1784  Abraham  Lincoln  was  I 
ehot  anrt  killed  while  at  work  on  his  flax 
crop     Mordecai  and  Thomas  heard  the 
gun  an*  saw  their  father  fall.    They  had 
failed  to  detect  the  Indian  in  ambush  and 
to  give  the  alarm.     The.  brothers  grew 
to  manhood,  married  and  settled  in  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Grayson  and  Har- 
din    Ky.     Mordecai    Lincoln     was  the 
father  of  the  Llncolns  of  Fountain  Green 
n    Illinois.     Thomas    Lincoln    was  the 
father  of  President   Lincoln.     Each  of 

these  brothers  named  a  son  Abraham, 
after  their  father.  Not  many  months, 
ago  an  Abraham  Lincoln  story  went  the 
rounds  of  the  newspapers,  it  being  as- 
sumed that  the  incident  had  occurred  hi 
the  life  of  the  late  President  Lincoln. 
The  truth  was  the  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
that  particular  story  was  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Hancock  County,  the  cousin 
of.  President  Lincoln.  And  the  Fountain 
Green  Llncolns  are  still  smiling  over  the 
mistake.  Each  of  these  Abraham  Lln- 
colns named  a  son  Robert  Lincoln.  The 
son  of  President  Lincoln  is  the  head  of 
the  Pullman  Company.  The  Robert  Lin- 
coln, son  of  the  other  Abraham  Lincoln, 
died  some  years  ago  at  Carthage  in  Han- 
cock County.   __ 


The  Mechanical  Knack 

of  the  Lincolns. 

Strong  physical  resemblance  is  not  all 
that  goes  with  the  kinship  between' 
President  Lincoln  and  the  Fountain  Green 
cousins.  The  knack  of  handling  tools  and 
making  things  was  a  Lincoln  inheritance. 
Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of  President 
Lincoln,  was  known  as  one  of  the  best 
carpenters  of  the  locality  where  he  lived. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a  youth,  not  only 
built  a  house  and  flatboats,  but  he  did 
cabinet  work.  He  made  furniture.  There 
are  in  existence  several  articles,  the  hand- 
iwork of  Abraham  Lincoln,  showing  an 
aptitude  toward  mechanical  work  quite 
unusual.  One*  of  these  was  a  small  bureau 
or  cabinet  made  of  black  walnut,  put  to- 
gether without  a  single  nail.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Lincoln  when  he  was 
a  boy,  the  tree  being  cut  and  the  boards 
sawed  and  planed  by  him.  After  he  be- 
came a  lawyer  at  Springfield.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  furniture  made  under  his  specific  di- 
rections. He  knew  just  what  he  wanted. 

The  same  natural  skill  with  tools  was 
possessed  by  the  Lincolns  of  Fountain 
Green.  These  cousins  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln have  been  noted  for  dexterity  in 
woodworking.  They  had  farms,  but  they 
built  houses,  made  furniture,  repaired  ve- 
hicles, turned  out  farming  implements  and 
used  the  lathe. 

"They  could  make  anything,"  say  the 
old  settlers. 

Not  So  Humble. 

The  mechanical  turn  had  its  bearing  of 
considerable  influence  upon  the  families 
of  Mordecai  and  Thomas  Lincoln  before 
they  left  Kentucky.  Hardin  County  Is 
down  the  Ohio,  the  third  county  south  of 
Louisville.  Grayson  is  beyond,  to  the 
southward.  The  "obscurity"  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birth,  as  the  early  biographers 
have  it.  disappears  in  the  light  of  the 
family  history  preserved  by  the  Lincolns 
of  Fountain  Green.  "The  humble  origin," 
takes  on  different  meaning  from  that  to 
be  inferred  from  most  of  the  books  writ- 
ten about  the  president.  The  Lincolns 
acquired  farms,  but  they  did  not  fol- 
low farming  exclusively.  Mordecai  Lin- 
coln brought  up  his  sons  and  daughters 
in  or  near  Leltchfleld,  the  county  seat 


of  Grayson.  He  was  a  man  of  .some 
means  and  he  gave  his  children  what  a 
century  ago  in  Kentucky  was  much  bet- 
ter than  the  average  education.  Modecal 
Lincoln's  family  grew  to  maturity  In 
Grayson  County.  Thomas  Lincoln  did  not 
settle  in  life  so  early  as  did  Mordecai. 
He  remained  in  Hardin  County,  follow- 
ing the  trade  of  carpenter.  For  some 
years  he  was  in  and  out  of  Elizabeth- 
town,  the  county  seat  of  Hardin,  about 
thirty  miles  from  his  brother  Modecal's 
home.  A  single  man  until  he  was  28, 
Thomas  Lincoln  didn't  develop  a  saving 
disposition.  Those  who  were  more  thrifty 
called  Thomas  Lincoln  "shiftless."  Go- 
ing where  the  carpenter  work  took  him, 
Thomas  Lincoln  acquired  the  "rolling 
stone"  habit.  It  is  tradition  that  he  was 
not  as  well  educated  as  the  other  Lin- 
colns. But  he  wasn't  worthless.  He  was 
Industrious.  If  lie  spent  his  >inoney  as 
fast  as  he  made  it,  he  did  no  differently 
from  many  Americans  When  lie  courted 
Nancy  Hanks,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  his  employer,  Thomas  Uneoln,  al- 
though verging  upon  30,  began  to  feel 
the  propriety  of  looking  to  the  future 
Some  of  the  writers  upon  Abraham  Lin- 
coln have  treated  this  as  a  "lowly"  mar- 
riage. Nancy  Hanks  had  been  to  school 
in  Virginia.  She  was  considered  bettf-r 
educated  than  most  of  the  girls  of  that 
part  of  Hardin.  The  family  tradition  is 
that  she  was  tall,  dark  haired  and  at- 
tractive. Thomas  Lincoln  could  hardly 
have  been  what  some  biographers  have 
described  him  for  Nancy  Hanks,  fully 
matured,  23  years  old,  strong  of  mind 
and   dignified,    accepted  him,   bore  him 


children  and  lived  with  him  as  long  as  j 
i-;he  was  on  earth. 

Thomas  Lincoln  continued  to  make  his 
home  in  Elizabethtown,  the  county  seal, 
for  a  year  or  two  after  the  marriage  in 
1806.  Then,  with  a  view  of  improving 
the  fami'v  circumstances,  encouraged  by 
the  ambition  of  his  wife,  he  moved  fif- 
teen miles  south  into  what  is  Larue 
County  and  took  a  piece  of  land,  WO 
acres,  about  three  miles  from  Hodgens- 
ville.  He  built  a  house  50  yards  from  a 
fine  spring,  which  welled  up  under  an 
overhanging  ledge  of  rock.  There  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  born  February  12,  181)'.). 
He  was  given  the  name  of  the  grand- 
father who  had  been  killed  by  the  In- 
dians. About  the  same  time,  or  a  little 
earlier,  a  son  was  born  to  Mordecai  Lin- 
coln, near  Leitchfield,  about  thirty-five 
miles  distant  and  he,  too.  was  given  the 
name  of  his  grandfather  Abraham. 

Many  of   the   Kentucky    neighbors  of 
Mordecai  and  Thomas  Lincoln  had  a  cu- 
rious pronunciation  of  the  family  name. 
They  called  it  as  if  spelled  "Llncorn." 
And  after  the  migration  to  Illinois  the  ; 
Fountain  Green  Llncolns  say  they  were  I 
so  addressed  frequently  by  the  Hancock  I 
County  pioneers. 

The  Migration  of  the 

Lincolns  to  Illinois. 

From  Indiana  and  from  Kentucky  the 
movement  of  the  Lincolns  to  Illinois  was 
almost  in  the  same  year.  Thomas  Lin- 
Coin's  family  left  Pigeon  Creek  for  the 
new  home  in  Sangamon  County,  just  west 
of  Decatur,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had 
come  of  age,  driving  the  ox  team.  James 
Bloomfield  Lincoln,  the  son  of  Mordecai 
Lincoln,  rode  through  from  Leitchfield,  | 
Ky.,  to  Hancock  County,  about  the  same 
time,  182!>-:10.  One  after  another  the  mem- 
bers of  Mordecai  Lincoln's  family  fol- 
lowed James  B.  Lincoln  until  all  of  them 
were  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Fountain 
Green.  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of 
President  Lincoln,  died  and  was  buried  in 
Coles  County-  Moydecai  Lincoln,  the  uncle 
of  President  Lincoln,  died  at  Fountain 
Green,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery 
near  the  town.  /  , 

'■  Tt  out  of  Fountain  Green,  on  C\(\Cm^'^- 
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Lincoln's  Cousins  as 
McClaughry  Knew  Them. 

From  boyhood  to  early  manhood  Rob- 
ert W.  McClauffhry.  warden  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth, 
knew,  as  near-by  neichbors,  the  Lln- 
colns  of  Hancock  County.  Col.  McClaugh- 
ry was  "bom  and  raised"  at  Fountain 
Green.  The  first  of  the  Llncolns  settled 
there  about  1830.  Others,  of  the  near 
relatives  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
migrated  from  the  old  home  in  Kentucky 
to  the  vicinity  of  Fountain  Green.  Among 
them,  Col.  McClaughry  mentions  James, 
Abraham  and  Mordecai  Lincoln,  first 
cousins  of  the  president,  sons  of  his 
father's  oldest  brother. 

"President  Lincoln,"  Col.  McClaughry 
said,  "took  great  interest  In  these  rela- 
tives, though  he  seldom  visited  them.  I 
remember  him  coming  to  our  place  during 
my  boyhood,  when  les:al  business  had 
called  him  to  the  county  seat.  He  then 
made  a  short  visit  to  Moidecai  Lincoln 
and  some  of  the  other  cousins.  It  must 
have  been  in  the  year  1852  that  my  father 
took  me  with  him  to  hear  Mr.  Lincoln 
make  a  speech  for  the  Whig  ticket  upon 
which  Gen.  Scott  was  a  candidate  for 
president.  At  that  time  I  shook  hands 
with  the  future  President  Lincoln, and  I  re- 
remember  hearing  him  inquire  of  my 
father  concerning  his  cousin  Mordecai. 
Six  years  later,  in  1S58,  when  Mr.  Lin- 
coln spoke  in  Monmouth,  he  sent  for  me 
to  come  to  the  hotel  where  he  stopped 
and  made  inquiries  concerning  his  Han- 
cock County  relatives,  again  manifesting 
his  interest  in  Ills  cousin  Mordecai,  to 
whom  he  seemed  quite  attached." 

Sturdy  Characteristics. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  Lincoln 
originality,  sense  of  justice  and  sturdy 
Integrity  in  the  Hancock  County  branch 
of  the  family  as  Col.  McClaughry  de- 
scribes the  relatives. 

"James  B.  Lincoln,"  he  said,  "was  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Fountain  Green 
from  1832  to  1836.  It  is  one  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  that  neighborhood  that  he  never 
had  a  lawsuit  come  to  trial  before  him. 
In  every  case  where  complaint  was  made 
by  one  neighbor  against  another,  he  sent 
for  both  parties,  and  heard  their  state- 
ments, made  his  own  investigations,  and 
decided  what  ought  to  be  done  by  each, 
without  entering:  the  case  on  his  docket. 
It  was  further  the  tradition  that  no  man 
who  failed  to  comply  with  James  Lin- 
coln's decision  could  continue  to  live  in 
that  community." 

Even  differences  between  husband  and 
wife  were  not  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
and  adjudication  of  this  pioneer  justice. 

"In  a  certain  case/'  Col.  McClaughry 
recalled,  "where  Justice  James  Lincoln 
had  married  a  couple,  he  learned  that 
the  husband  and  wife  were  living  un- 
happily. He  want  to  see  them,  heard 
their  statements  and  concluded  that  they 
were  about  equally  to  blame.  He  settled 
the  case  by  ihreatening  to  'unmarry' 
them  if  there  was  any  more  trouble.  The 
tradition  of  Fountain  Green  has  it  that 
the  couple,  as  the  novels  say.  'lived  hap- 
pily ever  afterward.'  " 

James  Lincoln  died  early,  but  the  other 
two  first  cousins  of  President  Lincoln 
lived  in  Hancock  County  for  many  years. 
The  Other  Abraham. 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  the  brother  of 
James,"  said  Col.  McClaughry,  "was  also 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  several  y^».rs. 
He  was  noted  for  his  great  knowleO*-*  or 
human  nature  and  his  sound  comnTon 
sense,  through  which  he  serve*!  the  com- 
munity better  than  he  could  have  done 
by  any  technical  acquaintance  with  the 
statutes.  Mordecai  Lincoln  the  third 
cousin,  was  a  cabinet  maker,  a  very  in- 


thing  of  a  misanthrope,  because  of  a  dis- 
appointment in  a  love  affair  of  his  early 
years,  which  he  always  charged  to  tha 
Jesuit  fathers  who  taught  the  school  In 
Kentucky  which  he  attended.  While  Mor- 
decai and  the  other  Hancock  County  Lln- 
colns were  faithful  Catholics.  Mordecai 
was  always  bitter  against  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  denounao 
them  on  all  occasions.  1  remember  mak- 
ing frequent  visits  to  nis  shop  with  neigh- 
bor boys  and  hearing  him  talk  about  th« 
Jesuits.' 

Lincoln  as  Senator  I 
Cullom  Knew  Him. 

The  public  career  of  one  man  spans  the 
period  between  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion a-4  the  Lincoln  centennial.  Shelby 
M.  Cullom  was  in  politics  at  Springfield 
before  Lincoln  had  his  joint  debates  with 
Douglas  In  1S5S.  He  had  been  prosecut- 
ing attorney  and  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Senator  Cullom'  was  speaker  of  tha 
Illinois  House  of  Representatives  when 
Lincoln  was  elected  president  of  the 
United  States.  The  campaign  of  I860 
brought  wise  men  from  afar  to  see  the 
new  head  of  the  young  Republican  parly. 
Visitors,  from  all  manner  of  motives, 
flocked  in  throngs  to  the  political  Bethle- 
hem. Some  one  had  to  take  charge  of  a 
situation  wholly  novel  to  Springfield.  Cul- 
lom had  tact  beyond  his  years.  He  liked 
the  atmosphere.  Upon  him  devolved  for 
some  time,  until  organization  was  effect- 
ed, the  duty  of  making  the  strangers  feel 
comfortable  and  of  arranging  receptions. 

"I  remember,"  Senator  Cullom  said 
some  time  ago,  recalling  this  experience, 
"when  the  first  arrivals  came  and  the 
House  was  crowded,  looking  at  Lincoln's 
high  stature— he  was  6  feet  4  Inches— and 
his  countenance  was  really  noble,  I 
thought,  making  him  look  like  the  choice 
of  a  nation  for  their  chief  magistrate.  He 
conducted  himself  with  dignity.  Any  idea 
we  Wight  have  had  as  townsmen  that  he 
would  fall  below  the  mark  disappeared 
from  that  first  day." 

After  Lincoln  was  Inaugurated  Cullom 
went  on  to  Washington  to  see  about  the 
local  patronage.  His  activity  in  politics, 
his  leadership  of  the  younger  element  in 
the  party,  his  official  position,  he  felt,  nat- 
urally entitled  him  tr>  consideration.  Cui- 
lom  desired  to  suggest  the  appointments 
of  postmaster  and  collector  at  Springfield. 
Progress  with.  President  Lincoln  was 
rather  Flow. 

Wouldn't  Vex  Mrs.  Moody. 

"I  waited  around  some  time  and  did  not 
get     his    promise,"     said     the  senator. 
•■Finally  I  went  to  him  and  said:    'I  am 
going  home.  Why  can't  you  give  me.  those 
two  offices?'    'Now,'    said   the  president, 
.  'you  can  have  the  collectorship,  but  the 
Post  Office  I  think  I  have  promised  to  old 
|  Mrs.  Moody  for  her  husband.    I  can't  let 
you   have  the  Post  Office.  CuHom:  take 
■  the  collectovshlp.'     'Now,  Mr.  President,' 
said  I,  'why  can't  you  be  liberal  and  let 
me  have  both?'    'Mrs.  Moody  would  get 
down  on  me,'  Mr.  Lincoln  replied." 

Mr.  Cullom  had  another  White  House 
experience  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  is 
firmly  impressed  upon  his  memory.  He 
-:was  relieved  of  a  temporary  embarrass- 
ment bj  that  Instantaneous  exercise  of 
pleasant  tact  with  which  the  president  so 
-ften  relieved  disagreeable  situations. 

"It  was  just  after  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Springfield  district  and 
befcre  I  had  taken  my  seat,"  Is  the  way 
Senator  Cullom  tells  the  story.  "I  knew 
the  secretaries  of  President  Lincoln  very 
well.  Both  Hay  and  Nicolay  had  gone 
to  Washington  from  Springfield.  1  was 
accustomed  to  go  without  ceremony  to 
see  them  at  the  White  House.  At  this 
time  I  came  to  the  door  of  the  t.om 
through  which  1  was  to  pass  to  icach 
Mr.  Nicolay's  office,  and  without  knock- 
ing I  opened  it  and  went  in,  to  find  my- 
self, in  the  presence  of  President  Lincoln 


^nton  were  there.   I  colored  to  the  root*  1 
of  my  hair,  begged  pardon  for  the  Intru- 
sion   and   started   to   go  out.  President 
'  Lincoln  arose  from  his  chair  at  the  head 
of  the  table  and  called  me  by  name.  He 
came  over  to  me.  got  hold  of  my  banc- 
and  pulled  me  into  the  group  of  cabinet 
'members.   As  he  did  so  he  said  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  'Seward,  1  want  you 
Vto  know  this  boy.   You  remember  the  oiu 
congressman     from     Springfield  named 
Stewart?  I  war.t  to  Introduce  to  you  the 
f  boy  who  beat  him.   This  is  the  boy.'  He 
thereupon  presented  me  to  the  dilterent 
secretaries.    I  shook  hands  with  them  and 
baeked  my  way  out  just  as  soon  as  .1 
could.    That  was  in  1.SIU.   The  next  year 
I  took  my  seat  in  Congress  for  the  first 
time." 

Lincoln  and  Cullom's  Father. 

The  Interest  of  Lincoln  in  Cullom  dated 
back  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  political 
friendship.  The  Culloms  were  from  Ken- 
tucky Shelby  M.  Cullom's  father  moved 
to  Illinois  because  he  didn't  like  slavery 
and  settled  in  Tazewell  County,  which 
was  in  the  circuit  Lincoln  as  a  lawyer 
rode. 

"My  father,"  said  Senator  Cullom,  '  was 
a  Whlfs  and  went  to  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture   He  sat  beside  Mr.  Lincoln.   He  was 
not  a  speaker.    Lincoln  voiced  my  father  s 
political  sentiments.    Lincoln  was  one  of 
nine  men  chosen  as  a  delegation  to  get 
the    capital    away     from     Vandaha  lor 
Springfield.   Those  nine  men  put  together 
measured  54  feet.   They  were  called  'the 
long  nine.'   When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nomi- 
nated for  Congress  in  184G  he  had  to  run 
in  my  father's  county.    My   father  tooK 
him  in  his  carriage  ail  over  the  county  to 
his   meetings.    I    can   remember  hearing 
Mr    Lincoln  speak  in  that  campaign.  1 
was   about    17   years    old.    Mr.  Lincoln 
would  say,  'Fellow  citizens:  Maj.  Cullom 
has  been  everywhere  with  mo,  and  has 
heard  this  speech  time  and  again.  The 
only  way  I  can  deceive  him  with  it  is  to 
Kn  down  to  the  other  end  and  give  it  to 
him  backward.'.  With  that  he  made  one 
of  those  curious  jerks  with  his  long  arms 
which  we  remember  as  so  characteristic 
of  him.    He   had   a  reaching  voice,  not 
very  deep." 

In  185;-:  young  Cullom  had  been  to  Mount 
Alorris  College  and  was  ready  for  a  pro- 
fession' He  talked  it  over  with  his  father. 
Tha  law  was  chosen.  To  the  elder  Cui- 

'  lorfi."Aor  •      .Incoln  was  the  ideal 

yer  of  that  day.  Even  before  Lincoln  f 
eame  so  well  known  at  the  Illinois  bar 
the  elder  Cullom  had  great  confidence  in 
his  professional  ability. 

"My  father."  Senator  Cullom  recalls, 
"when  asked  to  advise  as  to  a  lawyer  for 
any  person  would  say.  'Get  Judge  Logan 
if  you  car.,  but  if  you  can't,  there  is  a 
'-oving  man  in  his  office  by  the  name  ot 
Lincoln  who  will  do  just  us  well.'  " 
i  It  was  natural,  then,  when  the  Hgal 
'  profession  had  been  selected  for  young 
Cullom,  that  the  father  should  wish  to 
have  him  trained  by  Lincoln. 

Lincoln's  Law  Office. 
"My  father,"  saul  Senator  Cullom- 
"took  me  to  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Springfield 
to 'have  me  stndy  law  with  him.  Mr. 
Lincoln  told  my  father  that  he  could  nor 
give  me  ;he  attention  I  ought  to  have, 
the  catecltUlns  and  directing  of  my  stud- 
ies, as  ,wi  ynu  then  much  encaged  and 
a  good  deal  absent.  He  advised  that  I  be 
turned  ever  to  (t  firm  of  lawyers,  one  of 
whom  was  a  connection  of  Mr.  Lincoln- 
Mr.  Edwards.  With  them  I  studied  law. 
I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  constantly  and  he  was 
my  friend  I  l  ave  been  In  Lis  law  office 
when  h';  returned  from  riding  the  cir- 
cuit. Mr.  Lincoln  kept  no  account  books 
to  speak  of.  He  practiced  at  the  courts 
of  all  the  counties  around  Springfield. 
Aftsr  trrlnp  n  case  he  would  take  the 
fee  that  he  received  from  his  client, 
wrap  it   up  in  a  lucce  of  paper,  write 
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Ion  the  back  "of  the  parwr  the  name  of 
[the  case  and  the  nS-.OUnt— ten.  fifteen  or 
■■twenty-five  dorian,  whatever  It  might  be 
i-^snd  put  llie  n»per  in  his  pocket.  When 
FVt.  Lincoln  came  t.ome  he  would  take 
■these  papers  out  of  his  pockets,  one  at 
to  time,  and  divide  .the  amounts  "with  his 
Conner.     Herndon.  ThcOretlf?Hy...-%. 
fcanooln  was  strong  on  financial  questions. 
Lhi  polttcul  economy  he  was.  great.  Trac- 
llcnll-.  he  knew  little  about,  monsy-ahd 
look  no  care  of  it. •-•AY  a  lawyer  tn  prac- 
(IcVlte  wu  very  strong  before  bothcourl  j 
rnd  Jury.    He  had  a^  great)  deal  df  per- 
lonal  magnetism  and  his  honest:  pliln 
iray-enptured   the.  Jarorsi  .  'Mr.  IjTioblu 
rould  lean  over  the  jury,  gesturing ".with 
i%  long  arras  and iT^ol ding  the  Jurors  fa>- 
kbatei  with  his  horpcly  eloquence."  - 
ti"       Influence  on  Cullom.  .  """' 
("-Great  Influence  Mr.  Lincoln  exercised 
%ver  his  .young  protege.    Probably  that 
■influence  had  more  to  do  with  the  almost 
unparalleled  success  of  CuTlora  In  public 
^I/e.than  the  se'nator.  realizes.  Approach- 
es four  score.  Senator  Cnllom  looks  back 
*upon  official   service,   beglmrinj;  as  cltv 
^attorney  at  ..Springfield -in  the  T>Os.   to- 1 
Tnedlately  after  he  was  licensed  to  prac- 
tice law.    He  -was  a  presidential  elector 
as  earlv  as -1S50.    He  served  four. terms 
in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  two  of  them 
sas  weaker.     He  was  all  years  in  Con-  j 
ja/ress  and -was. twice  sleeted  gowrj»or.o..  i 

Illinois.  '  He  ha*  been  a  United  States  ' 
senator  twenty-five  years  and.  baa  more 
Tears  to  come.    As  .a  representative  In 
ingress.  Mr.  Cullom  was  one  of  hair 
At  dozen  who  met  at  a  dinner,  selected 
James  G,  Blitlne  as  their  candidate  for 
speaker,  started  the  campaign  and  pushed 
■  to  success.    A  -art  of  the'-lncentlve 
Iwhlch  moved  Mr..  Cullom  to -activity  ¥i' 
iVnat  President  Lincoln  had  said  to  him 
about  Blaine-' years  before.  .  ..  l< 
|  -  President  Lincoln  called  my.  attention 
to'Biauis,"  said  Senator Cuflom.  -»8ome- 
"ifly  in  Congress  had  aaMJie'd  the  preai- 
•nt'-rn  ttn  ewpare-tinr  riuurner.  Blaine 
ilied  tor  the  attack-  "  ^President  Lincoln 
I  to  me.  'ThereMi  a  young .  fellow  up 
eft-cm  Maine,  by  the  name  of  Blaine, 
„u  has  plenty  at  ability,  and  I-  "think 
Wing  to  cut  a  We  figure  in  this  «ran- 
■5?-   i  don't  recollect   what  apeech  of 
Balnea  President  Lincoln  had  In  mind 
Sirhen  he  spoke  about  Blaine  in  ibat  -way, 
jtari  I  remember  that  In  assisting  to  elect 
[Blaine  -.speaker  I  recalled  bow  he  had 
■beta  praised  by  Mr.  Lincoln."         -  ^; 
^         The  Be  Bator's  Setirm.  - 
''"-"  it  came  in  the  way  of  the  senator  to 
Shew  in  a  practical  way  some  return  for 
tbe   friendship  of   Lincoln.    Wien  Mr. 
Cullom  was  governor  of  Illinois  he  went 
•  to  Mentor  to  urge  upon  President-elect 
jOarfleld   the   appointment .  of.  Hobert  T. 
[Lincoln,  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln, -.-as .  u 
'raeniber  of  the  new-  cabinet-   Mr.  Lincoln 
Pwas  made  secretary  of  war.    He  -was  a 
-guest  at  Gov.  Cullom's  home  when  the 
iletter  came  tendering  the"  place  in  .the 
.cabinet.    Cullom  had  Just  -been  elected 
ridverripr  when  the  Sttempt  was  maae^to  | 
'•erteal  "thq^  remains  of-  Abraham  Lincoln. 
PeSt  was  In  1S70.  the"  night  of  the  elec- 
f,tldn,"   the  senator  remembers-.    ''A  set 
«pf  whelps  Ma  conspired  together  to  steal 
She  body  of  Lincoln-  and  hold  it  for  ran- 
'som.  .Their  plans  Were  carefully-lald  and 
3ney  uould  -have  succeeded  had  they  not 
{been  betrayed  , by  one  of  their  number. 
*The  monument  -was.  built  over  a  -.great 
Jvault,  In  which  were  tm.  room's.  One  of 
::hj?5f  rooms  contained  relics  of  Lincoln 
►pd  memorials  of   various   kinds.  The 
ftther  room  held  the  body  of  .  Lincoln  in 
i  line  casket,  which  was  Inclosed  in  ,a 
anarble    sarcophagus,   as   was  thought, 
rsecurely  sealed.  .  As  soon  as  the  informa- 
tion of  the  p-'ot  was  ixceived  a  party  of 
.-CltizenB  Mt  Springfield  hid  themselves  in 
'.tbe   memorial  chamber   and   waited  lor 
-he   a«anjnt^^JBl<dnJ«&V.J*>«  .**Sr* 


tame,  broke  open  Hie  joarble->sarcopha- 
gus  and  had  pulled  the  zinc  caaket  about 
one-third  of  the  way  out.  .-When  the 
Watchers  .tried  to  capture  them.  The 
lojhouls  got  away,  but  iw©  of  them  were 
j»ftenvuril  caught  and  sent  to  the  JPenl- 
ijcnllary.  'After  that  a  tomb  was  «Ma- 
[yatcd  in  the  masonry  under  the  obelisk 
Hn  that  the  body  was  placed  and  .the 
'caskot  was  imbedded  In  hydraulic' cement, 
£*o  that*  it  can  not  be  reached.'," 
*,  -Very  'frank  were  some  of  :tbe  comniu- 
jnicatlons  or  President  Untrom.  to  Mr. 
i  Cullom.  When  tbo  xecond  icauguratlon 
i>«>a»  coming  oil  Andrew  Jonhaun-  aont 
jrWor-d  from  hia  home  in  Xenneasee  -to-rMr. 
[Lincoln  that  he  did  not  thtnjt  It  na'cea- 
to  come  to"  Waamngton  for;  the  ia- 
iguratlon.  -Mr.'  Lincoln  allowed  -ihe 
e  to  Mr.  -  Cullom  and  commented 
•ft  W.'  "This  Johason  t»wa  tjueir^iai.' 


William  B.  Thompson  of  ^tae  St. 
jla  bar  was  a  boy  be  want'dahmi  with 
Xiraham  Lincoln.  That  wo*  before  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  "a  candidate  for  preatderrt; 
!«arller  even  than  the  historic  Lfnooln- 
rpouglas  debates.  It  was  wWn  Mr.  Lin- 
itpjn  was  pracUciug  law  in  Bpringoeia  and 
'wanted  a  day  off.  Then  he  woiild  put 
"the  neighbors'- boys  tato  the  famUy  carry- 
,  all.  as  many  as  could  be  crowded  In/and 
JaTlve  awa)-  to  the  banks  of  the  Banga- 
rnon.  The  Lincoln  whom  .  William  B. 
^-Thompson  remembera  best  was  not  -  tfee 
lawyer,  the  orator,  the  -candidate,  ;the 
..prasldenf.  bat  the  friend  and  asiocatc 
at  every  boy  on  the  atxeet  where  he  IWed 
■Jn- Bprlngfield. .  '  -.^     ".  '  .;  .*-•' 

-"I  lived  bait  a  block- 'train;.  Mr.  -ta«r 
jeola's."  "aald  Mr.  Thompaon,  "and  vtoltei! 
■at  the  house,  hut  more  rre^D^ntly  :I-Jnet 
Mr.  Lincoln  oh  the  streetAs  I  went  to 
-una  from  school.  Mr.  Lincoln:  waa  not 
:an  ohaarvant  inan  on  the  street.;  hi  fact, 
Le  ^hardly  ever,  aaw  ui  unless  we ' spoke 
•to  hitt.  Be  waakeil  along  wtth.Bis"hartds 
behind  bint,  gnilhfi  upwird  and  hitlclnc 
ibbody.  But  It  waa' osu'al^forall  of\the 
hoys  in  the  -neighborhood  toT.lrpeai  to 
ifiim  as  we  rnet  hlm.--  BjJ  %ia  endeared 
^llmeeir  to' all  of  ua  by  reason /of  the  In-, 
taceat  he  took  Id  us.  When  Ohe  of  -  as 
sapoke  to  him  as  he  was  walklpg  along 
i!h  his  absorbed  manner  he  would  atop 
jmd  acknowledge  the  greeting  pleasantlj:. 
fif  the  hoy  '•was  email  Mr.  'Lincoln  would 
ioften  take. him  :np  In  trhi;  arms"  and  taTk- 
ii>  hW  If -the  boy  waa  larger  Mr.-L|p- 
[ioln  would  shake  hanaa  and  ...talk  ,  wj(h 
tfclm.  II  he  didn't  recall  the  face  he -would 
EaVsk  the  name,  and  it  b*-*eiognJietf-'lt.li* 
i^rouid  aay.  "Oh,>  yea:-l  remeiiber  .yvC 
t-H  the  hoy  was  a  comparative ^'stranger . 
atr.  Lincoln  wohld  ,treat  him  so  pleaaaut- 
that  the'.boy  always  wanted-  to  speak 
Op  Mr.  Lincoln  after  that  whenever  .he 
>aiet  blm.  _■  •  . 

P  KaMng  Trips, 

f  "But  besiBes  showing  Interest'  at  'us. 
pMr.  Lincoln  was  exceedingly  rrfpular  witb 
tthe  boys  in  the  neighborhood  because  of 
Lthe  fishing  tripe^to  the  Sangamon  Blver 
f  be  took  "with  us.  He  owned  A  bay  horse, 
Jawhlch  was  called  a  ■"afcaved-tall"  horse. 
f"Hc  had  a  "calash,",  as  the  roomy  vehicle 
^was  jcnpwrL   tato,  the ^^iaklag^Mt TiH*co!n 


i, would  put  all  of rthe'boyif  cf  ifie  rielgh-  I 
|.  borhood  who  could  crowd  In,  and  "drive 
rout  to  the  Sangamon,   "^e'jjearrlea  our 
Munches  .ana  spent  the  wbofe  :day.  "After 
[  wo  were  .pretty  well  tired  tramping  About 
gae  spread  out  the  luncheai,  Mr.  Lincoln 
Mat  down -with  ua.  >-  Whea,-j»e  had-  eaten 
I  he  told  us  atpries_  and  entertained  us  with 
this  funny  icom'ments.    No:  boy  who  hf a 
accompanied  "Mr.  -Lincoln  on  '-one  'Sft  ..these 
"  ihlng  triia  'WOJIacly  '•!**!*, 
Johnny  Spriggs  waa  ona'SSft'-ihose  -ho/a. 
te  lived  In -our  block.  His  .n^eT  .wa*  a 
.Idow.    iohn  Sprlggs  waA'SardlyjaTown 
rben  -foqir  or  flva  years  a^terwani 
-went  Jnto'  Ahe  Union  Arm]p  .  He .  badame 
tn  oIBcer  of  distinction.    For  a  long  time  I 
ie  was  connected  with  the  ;"Rlce-Stt>:  dry  | 
roods  hpuae  In  St.  Lou  la   As  long  as  he  I 
lived  John"Bprlggs  rememBered  and  told 
Chose  stories  he  heard  fro^VTifocpln .  oil 
jnr  fiahlrtg ;  trlpa.  One  of  ibe  neighbors 
"^^aisaelji.  Du  Bole,  whoyftul^wo  hoys, 
-''of;  wjaom  "became  a  (Tilted  -Sthtea 
•iiator  from  Idaho.   John"  d^  Tves- bad 
aree  sons:    Mr.   Lkicbln>  -boys  --were 
tbbert  and  Tad.  ;  T^je  neif^borhpod-.was 
son  built  up  and  "nearly  every  farmly 
ad  boya'  , We.  went  to  a".'«'cT»op.l  which 
ras  called  "the  coHege"    -r»B«  of  the 
Tihdpal   teachers   was' "br^  v  E»ynoldsi 
itber.  of  -Judge  George  p's .Beyndrds  of 
Loulai  who  was  aiecjA--to  j-the  JtH. 
iuls  Court  of  Appeals^*  ifew  iUya  ago. 
orge  it<ended  the  achool  %  Boya  came 
>in  the'  counties  around';-*^  rtagfteld^.-.to 
spare  for  college.^  '  ;     ;      •  ""■•  ;-*» 


She  Quiao,  Harrison  ease. 
■A  caae  that  Mr. .  Lincoln  .had,  In  eoort 
X'  Springfield  about  1857  won  him'  sT^at 
(hnlratlon  from  the  boys,"  Mr.*.Tho«BT> 
n  recalledi  -  "Qulnn  HarrlaDn'  <Bte 
arged  with  murder.  Lincoln  ■  defandeq 
n.  Harrison  -and  Craftnn,  who  .'•"•s 
led,  were  young  fellows.  They  Uyed-'at 
"  isant  Plains. in  Sangamon  County, 
rlson  was  a  grandson  of  Peter. Cart; 

the  famous  pioneer  preacher  aha 
hit  Tlder  Cratton  was  killed  as  the 
^4*a.-qua/reL  _TMl»hJl».-wM--BW 

between  «e  friends  of  the 
ag  men.  Harrison  waa  proaecuted ;hy 
ie  of  ?the  ableat  talent  at  the"  Spring- 
Oald  .bar. '  Mr  recallectlon  Is  that  Jaroea 
A.  Mathepey.  who  was  considered  one  ot 
ha  strongest  lawyers  there  at  the  time, 
vAs  the -prosecuting  attorney.-  Mr. -  Llto- 
aaved  Qulnn  Harrison,  .but  it  .-was  a 
hard  -flgbt.  We    boya    followed'.  It 
out-  ill  of.  us  i  who  '-were  aSSle 
mbed  to  the  wtndowa.  The  others  Hung 
around  [be  aobrs  of  IJss-.oBJ  C««>rthonse, 
"Ws  listened  with  most  careful  •*tter<Uor 
lo  everythlag  Lincoln  said.  His  axgumen 
*b;the.Jury  for  Qulnn  Harrison .  made  ; 
•lasting  hnpresaion  upon  us.  -  At  that  .timi 
Lincoln,  had  not  become  famous  as  .a  4e 
hater.  Harrison  waa  acquitted.  We  boy 
agreed  that  Lincoln's  speech  and  earAe* 
-manner  did  It,  rather  than  the  evidence.'' 
-    Boys  Knew  Him  'First,     /  ' 
I- think,  "perhaps,  the  Sprlnglleia  ^-bo} 
Recognised  thh  '  power  of  Lincoln's  «i 
^uence  earlier  than  dlo"-some_  of  ,.the 
continued      Mr.-  ffhonraso 
oughtfuny.    "SprlrorSeii   to  that.  * 
d  a",  number  of  lawrera  *  who  ;h*d  yd 
me  at  the  bar.  '  MlUon''Say;  "tbj ihrpti 
^ohrr^  Hay,  haa  corne  up  .-iroaa.  Sjel 
with  a  great  reputation  as  jt'  laary 
*ohn  A.   McQernand  was  known  .M  ' 
"  part  of  Illinois  as  the-  'GreoUul  t> 
'  '-because  of  the  many  quotations  W 
'  cIosblcs  he  put  Into  his.  epeeohes.. J 
as  called,  the -most  s<uol« 
.^iW"ie^J»afeMr^jBa 


to',  yifl w  :o f  enterl ng" ' t ha\  priesthood. :  bu t 
~  .taken  up  the  law  Instead'.  LogiEif, . 
art,  Edwards,  Matheney  and  ConUIng 
ire  considered  eminent  Iiwyers.  Some 
them  stood  so  high  thin  they  did  not' 
'on  the  circuit.'  ^  Business 
.  me  to  them  In  Springfield.  ,  Bat  with 
he  acquittal  ot  Qulnn  Harrison  -  all'- of 
he  boys  agreed  that  Mr.  Udcoln  (was 
ihelr  Ideal  We  took  every  opportunity 
o  hear  LIneola  speak.  The  campaign  of 
'  1658  was  notable  for  the  number  of 
toys  who  attended  whenever,  Lincoln 
rpoke.  We  talked  politics.  We  knew  all 
Ibout  the  'Kansas-Nebraska  DllL'  Ste- 
ifaen  A.  Douglas. was  a  favorite  orator 
when  the  campaign  opened.  He  was  very 
widely  known.  He  had  practised-  law  \u 
.Jacksonville.'  Beardstown  and  8pnngflelu 
and'  was  personally  acquainted  -with  :ev- 
ery-;rnan  of  prominence.  Lincoln  wos-not 
oo'well  kqown.  Borne  of  the'  nautlclans 
belittled  Lincoln.  They  did  not  think  he 
jrfcs  up  to  the  standord- of  Douglas,  "-who 
lad  been  quite  a  figure  in  the  Senate.  -But 
the  SprlDjIield  boys -followed  the  debate 
with  great  confidence  'hi  Mr.  Lincoln. 
!Jhey  never  forgot  the  -Qulnn  Han-toon 
speech.  It  wasn't  long  after  the  apeak- 
ng  opened  to  the  campaign  before  public 
sentiment  .as  to  the  rslotrre  strength  of 
Lincoln  snd  Douglas  in  -debate  began  to 
change.  Tbe  older  people  began  to '  see 
Lincoln  In  the  estimate,  the  .boys  had  'put 
upon  him.  While  Lincoln  .'did  not-  suc- 
ceed In  winning  the  '  eanatorshlp '  from 
Douglas,  the  feeling  grew  that  his  posi- 
tion was  the  stronger.  Lincoln's  speechea 
m  that  campaign  of  1SBS  made  a'  very 
strong  impresBlon.  •  i  '•>:■:' 
■The  day  Mr.  Lincoln  left  Sprihgneld 
ISai  to  go  to  Washtngvbn  for  tl-ie  lnau- 
lon  was  the  last  time  1  saw  ,  hirfl- 
.  of  the  boys  were  at  the  station;  and  . 
re  moit  enthuaiasuc  chssrlns  catne_£rom  | 
am.  Some  of  the  older ,  people  looked 
arefy.aerlous;',  tbey-\  wars'  -predlpttag  that 
fir, "  ilhcoln  :•  would  not  -be  alldwed  ;to 
Washington:  .that'  he  would  .■.-.be 
If  he  trfed  to  pasa:  throoa-h  alary- 
Many.bel%ved  there  wpuld^hA^tO- 


5ohn  Hay,  who  waa  going  with  Mr. 
Ltacoln.  and  asked  hlpy'  il.  he  -iad  "any 
doubt  about  getting  through.  >  As  we 
j^oung  fellows  shouted  djir  farewell  to  Mr. 
ncoln  that  day-See  telt  aa  if  . we:' were 
rting  from  a  rimorui'.Jfrlend  to  whom 
ve  were  deeply  attached."  r     -  ^ '.  . 


WHAT  LINCOLN  INHERITED. 

HERNDON  and  Stuart  say  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  habitually  \  consti- 
pated. That  his  thicU,  sallow  skin 
was  the  result  of  chronic  consti- 
pation. His  spells  of  gloom  and  his 
moodiness  were  merely  results  of  con- 
stipation or  biliousness,  lie  got  relief  bv 
taking-  blue  mass  or  calomel,  or  some 
other  form  of  mercury,  but  that  he  could 
not  take  It  as  often  as  he  should  because 
It  irritated  his  "  innards"  too  much. 

Kellogg  agTees  With  tho  diagnosis,  but 
he  says  he  should  have  taken  dextrin,  a 
combination  of  milk  sugar  and  acidophi- 
lus bacilli  Instead  of  mercury'.  /J"  _j  y 

No  sooner  had  these  pleasing  explana- 
tions of  the  Lincoln  moods  displaced 
others  that  were  less  pleasing  and  more 
sinister,  when  along  comes  the  Rev. 
Barton  and  kicks  the  fat  Into  the  fire. 
Dr.  Barton  has  studied  Lincoln  more  sci- 
entifically than  has  any  other  man  or 
woman,  living  or  dead.  He  Is  tackling 
the  problem  of  explaining  the  Lincoln 
physique  and  the  Lincoln  mind  in  a 
thorough  and  scientific  fashion. 

Lincoln  was  never  thrown  with  any 
other  Lincoln  excect  his  father,  with  the 
exception  of  one  visit  to  a  first  cousin. 
On  the  other  hand,  members  of  the 
Hanks  family  were  near  him  In  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  life  and  some  of 
them  talked  a  good  deal  about  him. 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  often  quoted  as  say- 
ing he  inherited  his  mind  from  his 
mother.  Dr.  Barton's  study  included  a 
study  of  the  grandparents,  aunts,  uncles, 
and  cousins  as  well  as  some  more  re- 
mote ancestors  on  the  Lincoln  side.  His 
conclusion  is  that  Abraham  inherited 
from  the  Lincolns,  and  not  from  the 
Hankses. 

He  was  an  illustration  of  Mendelian 
inheritance.  Incidentally,  the  name  Lin- 
coln was  always  a  Lincoln  name.  With 
the  exception  of  Thomas,  and  a  few 
others,  the  Lincoln  ir.en  were  long,  tall, 
bony,  with  long  arms  and  long  legs.  They 
always  had  some  mechanical  aptitude 
from  the  first  old  weaver  down  to  Abra- 
ham, who  invented  a  way  to  get  a  boat 
over  a  dam. 

The  moodiness  and  periodic  glooms 
were  Lincoln  characteristics.  The  rela- 
tives in  Kentucky  had  it.  In  Hancock 
county,  Illinois,  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham's  uncle,  Mordicai,  were  a  gloomy, 
peculiar  lot.  In  that  country,  they  spoke 
of  the  "  Lincoln  Horrors  "  and  the  "  Lin- 
coln hypo."  Abraham  never  saw  any  of 


these  cousins  except  that  he  once  spent 
a  day  with  his  cousin,  "  Mord  »  Lincoln. 
In  Hancock  county,  Illinois,  as  well  us 
In  Grayson  county.  Kentucky.  Dr.  Bar- 
ton learned  that  the  Lincolns  "were 
men  of  moods,"  "  uneven  workers,  all 
odd,"  "none  were  crazy."  "uneven 
equilibrium  of  intellectuality  and  emo- 
tions," "  cantankerous  but  likable,"  '  pe- 
riods of  boisterous  merriment,  alterna.- 
ing  with  periods  of  gloom."  The  cone  u- 
sion  was:  "The  abilities  of  all  the  Lin- 
colns were  of  the  same  general  kind  as 
those  of  Abraham." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Dr. 
Barton's  study  relates  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Lincolns  toward  women.  Here  again 
we  find  that  Cousin  "  Mord  "  and  other 
Lincolns  had  the  general  attitude  toward 
women  that  caused  so  much  discussion 
in  tho  case  of  Abraham.  John  Hay 
speaks  of  meeting  Robert  Lincoln,  a  son 
of  Abraham.  Robert,  speaking  of  the 
Lincoln  family,  said  :  "  They  have  about 
run  out.  They  are  not  a  very  marrying 
set." 

Dr.  Barton  has  done  much  to  prove 
that  Abraham  inherited-  his  physical 
type,  his  mental  type  and  intermittent 
gloom  from  the  Lincolns.  And,  if  so, 
neither  constipation  nor  a  sluggish  liver, 
nor  the  less  pleasing  theories  that  came 
earlier,  stand  up. 
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Dr.  Barton  Corrects  Cardinal's  History 


IT  IS  HARDLY  SAFE  for  a  prominent 
man  to  make  unauthenticated  state- 
ments concerning  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
long  as  Dr.  William  E.  Barton  is  in  the 
offing.  As  most  readers  of  The  Christian 
Centurv  know,  Dr.  Barton,  when  not 
filling  his  role  as  Safed  the  Sage,  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  authorities  on  the  life 
of  the  great  president.  Recently,  Cardinal 
Mundelein,  of  Chicago,  was  reported  in 
an  address  to  have  made  the  following 
I  statement: 

"Again  and  asain  you  will  hear  that 
|  Abraham   Lincoln,   perhaps  our  greatest 
|  president,  was  unfriendly  to  the  Catholic 
j  church.     This  is  not  true.     One  of  his 
close  personal  friends  was  a  great  French 
j  priest,  Father  St.  Cyr,  who  first  brought 
'  back  to  France  such  glowing  accounts  of 
i  Chicago.    When  Father  St.  Cyr  came  to 
say  mass  for  Lincoln's  stepmother,  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  prepare  the  altar  himself. 
Indeed,   with   his   own   bands  Abraham 
Lincoln  carved  out  six  wooden  chairs  to 
be  used  at  the  mass.    And  if  only  I  could 
find  those  chairs,  I'd  pay  for  them  with 
their  weight  in  gold." 

Cardinal   Mundelein   was   speaking  on 
the  basis  of  a  statement  which  has  been 
made  many  times.    Dr.  Barton  has  taken 
occasion  to  show  how  completely  lacking 
'  is  its  historical  foundation.    In  an  article 
j  in  the  Outlook,  and  in  an  interview  later 
i  given  to  the  Western  Christian  Advocate. 
!  Dr.  Barton  gives  the  whole  history  out 
!  of  which  the  legend  grew. 
1 

STEPMOTHER  A  BAPTIST 

j  "First  of  all,"  says  Dr.  Barton,  "Father 
I  St.  Cyr  never  celebrated  mass  in  the  home 
!  of  Lincoln's  stepmother,  and  be  never  pre- 
;  pared  the  altar  for  any  such  celebration 
j  in  her  home  during  the  ministry  of  Father 
!  St.  Cyr.  But  Cardinal  Mundelein  did  not 
|  intend  to  lie  any  more  than  Father  Chini- 
quy  did,  and  his  story  is  not  without  some 
elements  of  truth,  as  we  shall  presently 
discover. 

"Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  was  by  inheritance 
a  Primitive  Baptist.  Her  family  belonged 
to  the  Severns  Valley  Baptist  church  at 
Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  and  the  dates  of  their 
admission  are  of  record.  She  did  not 
join  there,  but  when  the  Little  Pigeon 
Baptist  church  was  organized  in  Spencer 
county,  Ind.,  and  Thomas  Lincoln  joined 
by  letter,  she  was  immersed  and  joined 
"by  experience"  June  7,  1823.  She  and 
!  Thomas  took  out  letters  when  they  left 
j  Indiana,  the  letters  bearing  date  ofjan- 
I  uary  10,  1830;  but  there  was  no  Baptist 
j  church  to  which  they  could  conveniently 
;  present  them,  and  the  preacher  who  min- 
i  istered  to  that  neighborhood  was  of  the 
Disciples  communion.  In  fellowship  with 
that  church  both  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
his  wife  died,  and  Thomas  Lincoln's  fu- 
neral sermon  was  heard,  not  alone  by 
those  present,  but  by  neighbors  within  the 
range  of  half  a  mile. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  had  left  his  fathers 


home  before  Father  St.  Cyr  was  ordained 
or  ever  had  celebrated  a  mass." 

"Father  St.  Cyr,"  continued  Dr.  Bar- 
ton, "was  the  first  resident  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  in  Chicago.    John  Mary  Iren- 
aeus  St.  Cyr  was  born  in  Lyons,  France, 
November  2,  1803;  was  ordained  in  that 
country  April  6,  1833;  began  his  service  in 
Chicago  in  October  of  that  year,  and  in 
1837  removed  to  St.  Louis.    It  was  while 
he  was  in  this  latter  city  that  he  made 
journeys   up  and   down   the  Mississippi, 
and,  coming  to  the  head  of  the  rapids 
opposite  Keokuk,  found  a  settlement  that 
was  largely  Roman   Catholic,  and  from 
time  to  time  celebrated  mass  there.  And 
perhaps  the  most  devout  of  the  Catholics 
was  the  woman  whom  he  remembered 
years    afterward    as    the    stepmother  of 
Abraham   Lincoln,   and   she  had  a  son 
resident  with  her,  just  about  the  age  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  is  unquestionably 
the  young  man  whom  Father  St.  Cyr  aft- 
erward remembered  as  having  been  Abra- 
ham. , 
"Who  was  this  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  who 

was  her  son? 

"She   was    Mary,    daughter    of  Luke 
Mudd.    Luke  Mudd  had  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky  and  his  daughter  Mary  was  mar- 
ried  by    Priest   William   De    Rohan  to 
Mordecai  Lincoln,  eldest  brother  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  father,  Thomas.    She  in- 
fused a  strong  strain  of  Roman  Catholic 
blood  into  that  branch  of  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily, and  this  was  strengthened  when  one 
of  her  nephews,  Ben  Mudd,  married  one  ot 
her  daughters,  thus  doubling  the  Mudd  in- 
fluence in  the  family.    Mordecai  Lincoln 
rode  from  Kentucky  to  Illinois  in  the  fall 
of   1830,  and  lost  his  life   in  the  'deep 
snow,'  partly  on  account  of  the  snow  and 
partly  on  account  of  what  he  drank  to 
protect  himself  from  the  storm.    He  died 
in  December,  1830,  and  is  buried  in  an 
unmarked  grave  in  Hancock  county,  Illi- 
nois.   His  sons  Abraham  and  James  were 
already  living  there,  and  also  his  daugh- 
ter   Elizabeth,    who    married  Benjamin 
Mudd,  and  in  due  time  came  Mary  Mudd 
Lincoln  herself  to  live  among  her  chil- 
dren.    There,    too,    came    her  younger 
daughter,    Mary    Rowena,   who  married 
George  Nicely,  and  the  youngest  of  all, 
Martha,  who  married  Washington  Neigh- 
bors." 

CABINET-MAKER  LINCOLN'S  COUSIN 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  whom  Father  St. 
Cyr  knew  was,  according  to  Dr.  Barton, 
a  son  of  Mordecai,  brother  of  Thomas, 
father  of  the  president.  Mordecai  had 
two  sons,  Abraham  and  Mordecai.  Of 
the  two,  Mordecai  was  a  cabinet-maker, 
and  Dr.  Barton  actually  possesses  the 
ledger  in  which,  under  date  of  August  15, 
1838  in  enumerating  a  considerable  list 
of  work  done  for  Peter  and  William  Mc- 
Donough,  in  charge  of  the  Catholic 
church  opposite  Keokuk,  Mordecai  Lm- 
(Continued  on  page  1071.) 


DR.  BARTON  ON  LINCOLN 

(Continued  frotn  page  1069.) 
coin   charged   for  "to   1   set  of  chairs, 
$4.00." 

"The  famous  Father  St.  Cyr,"  explained 
Dr.  Barton,  "must  have  identified  the 
cousin  of  the  president,  whose  name  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  with  the  brother,  Mor- 
decai. If  Cardinal  Mundelein  really 
wants  those  chairs,  I  can  furnish  them  to 
him,  I  think,  without  much  trouble.  I 
will  go  to  the  trouble  if  he  is  still  inclined 
to  pay  for  them  with  their  weight  in  gold; 
for  I  think  that  I  have  sat  in  one  of  them 
and  that  the  rest  of  them  can  be  found." 


10.2  THE  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE 

.  We  might  have  expected  him  to  confuse  the 

Cardinal  Mundelein's  "Lincoln"  Chairs  £;riA,;™'"£ ^TS^^E 

Lincoln,  Justice  of  the  Peace,"  which  have 

J3y  "William  K.   BartOll,  D.D.  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  some  investiga- 

"  tors.     The  two  Abrahams  were  contempor- 

T)r  William  F  Barton,  alia,  "Safed  the  Sag,;"  probably  know*  more  about  Lincoln  and  aries   and  first  cousins    and   Mordecai  the 

teSZran  did  eee'n  Lincoln  Lself.  ///-  ^  >rhich  are  accepted  « ^thor^c  younger             o  a  hrst  cousin  of  Abraham, 

in  IMS  f«U,  are -The  Soul  of  Abraham  Wj,    g    raham  Ln.eo In  a      /  Wu  the     Ksident.                ^  aU 

'T/»e  ftfrm*  of  Abraham  JW«    and    L.J .«>//,.,«< «•      /■ <            <       „  '  phraa*   habitual    to   the   careful  historian, 

America  In,,  qnalified  locked-  u the  statement  ,rh,ch  ua    mal,  by  <  '                ^'<  ''/  .  u-cuusc      I      have     the     documents,  and 

the  Kueharhtir  Vo„gre*»  h  Chicago.  .  H  l*  her,  repnntcd  ,e,lh  due  achnnehdymad  to  tin  ^         ^  ^  HlcIn.    Thc  eommunitv  where 

Euuujetieal  Herald  of  St.  Lon,,,  where  ,1  Ju-,1  appeared.  Kuthcr    St.    Cyr    visited    the    Lincolns  is 

familiar  ground  to  me,  and  a  long,  long  way 

S PEEKING  in  Chicago  on  June  21,  1926,                         father  st.  cyr  frotn  where  Abraham  Lincoln's  stepmother 

Cardinal  Mundelein,  as  reported  in  the       who  was  Father  St.  Cyr,  on  whose  testi-  lived  and  died, 

dailv  press  said:                                    mony  Cardinal  Mundelein  makes  this  state-  These  Lincolns  were  all  more  or  less  me- 

*  F      '          .                                  meat?     He  was   the   first   resident   Roman  chanical,  and  they  did  very  good  work.  They 

tiik  cardinal's  romance                    Catholic    priest    in    Chicago.      John    Mary  could  mortise  and  dovetail  and  do  like  tasks. 

"Again  and  again  you  will  hear  that  Abra-    ireMiEUS  St.  Cyr  was  born  in  Lyons,  France,  But    the    younger    Mordecai    excelled  the 

ham   Lincoln,   perhaps   our   greatest  Presi-    November   2,    180:5,   was   ordained   in    that  others.    lie  had  been  a  shoemaker  and  tailor 

dent,  was  unfriendly  lo  the  Catholic  Church.    ,;ounrrv  April  <>",  J began  his  service  in  in  Kentucky,  and  I  have  his  account-books 

This  is  not  true.                                               Chicago  in  October  of  that  year,  and  in  18:57  there  from   18:51  till  his  leaving  in  the  fall 

"One  of  his  close  personal  friends .  was  a    renloveci  to  Saint  Louis.     It  was  while  he  of    18'5(i.     The  story  of  his   leaving  would 

great    French   priest,   Father   St.  Cyr,  who    was  }n  tnis  jattcr  cjty  that  he  made  journeys  make   a    romance,   and    I    shall   some  time 

first  brought  back  to  France  such  glowing          an(-j  flown  the  Mississippi,  and,  coming  to  tell  that  story.    He  liad  deft  fingers,  and  in 

accounts  of  Chicago.    When  Father  St.  Cyr    ^   jleJW-j   0f   tlie   rapids   opposite    Keokuk,  Kentucky  was  a  constant  player  on  thc  fiddle, 

came  to  say  mass  for  Lincoln's  stepmother,     (Qun(\  .,  settlement  that  was  largely  Roman  but  he  left  his  violin  in  that  State  and  never 

Mr.  Lincoln  would  prepare  the  altar  himself,    Catholic,  and  from  time  to  time  celebrated  owned  one  afterward.     He  would  visit  the 

"Indeed,    with    his    own    hands    Abraham    mabS  (here.    And  perhaps  the  most  devout  neighbors  who  had  violins,  and   play  their 

Lincoln  carved  out  six  wooden  chairs  to  be    o).  ^  Catholics  was  the  woman  whom  he  instruments  till  the  tears  streamed  down  his 

used  at  the  mass.    And  if  only  I  could  find     rcmembered   years   afterward   as   the   step-  face,  and  then  lay  down  the  fiddle  and  flee 

those  chairs,  I'd  pay   for  them  with   their    mot)ler  of>  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  she  had  a  to  the  woods.    He  had  a  turning  lathe,  and 

weight  in  gold."                                                 Min<  resident  with  her,  just   about  the  age  made  spools  and  spinning-wheels,  as  well  as 

„„„,»-^  ™  miv  pit  i>b   n\m'ov  chests  of  drawers  and  coffins.    I  have  also  his 

THE  TRUTH   ACCORDING  TO  T1IL  REV.   DR.   n.VKIO>  _ 

.             Abraham  Lincoln,  who  is  unqiM  st lonably  account-books  m  Illinois. 
I  think  it  possible  that  I  could  find  the  ^  v         mdn  whom              M   Cyr  .lf,(,r_ 
chairs  to  which  the  Cardinal  alludes,  and  1  ^..  ^  remembered  at>  ilaving  been  Abraham.  *>  1  SKT  01"  chairs,  *k 
suppose  it  entirely  possible  that  I  have :  sat  u  ^  summer  when  Father  St.  Cvr  be- 
in  one  or  more  of  them,  but  I  fear ■  the _  ofle                         the  m.  dd-i.incoen.s  Ws  ministrations   at  the  head  of  the 

x^xr^^ric  tko  ^z^r-  »- u  1  "  ^„r%^bxttw 

«'«  »»'"  ""•  ''ri  'IJ  SS  "u,T  fir  I*.  ctaujliU-r  ll.n  «.  married  b,  l',H  SjJT^  ll,cm: 

''7.  "       ,    , ,    ,       C1.              Rn)-  ParHhvil  'st   brother   of    Abraham    Lincolns    father,  '^bu>>L  l:>  „,,,  m 

mmistry  ot   leather  ^  C>  r     But  Cardma  infused   a    strong   strain   of  o  making  2  presses  $12.00 

Mundelein  did  not  intend  to  1        And  hs  r,               ^  t    making  2  mantels   7.00 

story  is  not  without  some  eleincnts  ot  truth,  aml  tllis  was  strength-  0      lb"  »aJe« y ."^ 

as  we  shall  presently  discover.  ^  ^  ^  of- ^  liepheW8>  Be„  M*,d]  to  1  set  ot  Chairs   4.00 

abraicam's  stepmother  married  one  of  her  daughters,  thus  doubling  T!l£.  priesfs  room  ;lt  the  little  church  had 

Sarah  Rush  Lincoln  was  bv  inheritance  a  rl"'  ^liclfl  influence  in  the  family.    Mordecai  MS  f(Jr  the  vestmcnbi  and  well-wrought 

Primitive  Rantist     Her  familv  belonged  to  '  -'"coin   rode  from   Kentucky  to  Illinois  in  mmMH  ovcr  jts  two  fireplaces! 

fh"^evenis  YuUev  Baptist  Church  at^Eltea-  1  In-  faH  of  1830,  and  lost  his  hfe  in  the  "deep  Bu|   „    arent]v   nfler  »the  first   visit  of 

bVthtown   Kv.,  and  the  dates  of  their  admis-  ^ow,    partly  on  account  of  the  snow  and  „athcr   s(.   Cvr  it    was   determined   to  go 

sion  are  of  "record.    She  did  not  join  there,  l»>rtly  on  account  of  what  he  drank  to  pro-  farUler  ;„  ,|)c          of  making  him  comfort. 

but  when  the  Little  Pigeon  Baptist  Church  '''^  h»msdt  from  the  storm     lie  died  in  Dc-  .,h]c     For  in  tlw  vcry  next   month  is  this 

iiul            ■     i  ■     e            .f-«„,.A-    inrl    •ind  (ember,  18:i0,  and  is  buried  in  an  unmarked  ..u.,ra.r. 

was  organized  in  Spencer  Lounn,  Intl.,  diici  \        >  (hargc. 

,,           T.      .      ■ '•     i   i„.  i.,t+..,.  Li>c  „-,c:  L'rave   in    Hancock   Coiintv.   111.     His  sons 

Thomas  Lincoln ,  jo   e d  bj             ^  Abraham    and    James    were    already    living  ^P*-  12 

immersed    and  joined    bj   « -xpu  u  cc    June  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  '>«l*lltl  ,or  h»-  1  >'rc **M 

7    1828     She  and    Ihomas  look  out  letteis  ;                  .           ft                      '  . 

when  thev  left  Indiana,  the  letters  bearing  -a rned  Benjamin   Mudd    and  m  due  t  rue  Th<.     „ow          before  me  actually  names 

date  of  January  10,  18:50,  but  there  was  no  U*ry    Mudd   Lincoln   herself    to   hve  t|)p      >s|  for  whom  Mordecai  was  doing  the 

Baptist  church 'to  which  thev  could  conven-  «mone  her  chi  dren      I  here,  too,  came  her  work ,    „  was  „„  oHlcr  than  Father  St.  C  vr) 

eiitlv  present  them,  and  the  preacher  who  .""'"ff  daupl.tcr,  Mary  Rowena,  who  mar-  ||)c  v(.      m;m  .,,„„„   whom  thc  Cardinal  is 

ministered  to  that  neighborhood  was  of  the  ned  George  Mcely,  and  the  youngest  ot  all,  ;llu.,     H    r  L()  wl  u,. 

,                   •      fr  i„    f„iin,..ci,;i-.    «-itli  Martha,  who  married  M  ashmgton  Neighbors. 

Disciples   communion.     In    tellowsliip   %\itn  >                                f            =  mordecvis  papers 

that  church  both  Thomas  Lincoln   and  his  mordecai  mncolx,  chair-maker  ,  ,,i|Vt.  qu;mtiti„s  „f  manuscript  written  by 

wife  died,  and  Thomas  Lincolns  funeral  ser-  „  .    .                ,*  ...      .,    .  'e 

mo,   was  heard  not  alone  bv  those  present,  What  is  more  to  the  purpose  of  this  story,  Mordecai.  II.s  m.nd  was  much  like :  tha t  of 

m  /  hv  neighbors  within  the  ranee  of  half  a  there  came,  toward  the  end  of  1836,  Mor-  his    cousin    Abraham,   save    that  Abrahdln 

bu    bj  neighbors  nitlun  the  lange  ^  ^  third  son  of  Mordecai  and  Marv  Mudd  learned,  and  none  too  soon,  to  restrain  his 

Ah,-,lv,m    Lincoln    had    left    his    father's  Lincoln.     He  is  the  man  whom  Father  St.  "'most    fatal   gift    for  biting   sarcasm,  and 

J^M^^^S^^B^B^der  Cvr  remembered  as  having  been  Abraham.  Mordecai  never  did.  The  two  men  had  the 
pyer  had  celebrated  a  mass. 


•  keen  unci  smarting  wit,  which  Abraham 
[mated  into  a  genial  good  humor.  Iheir 
[writing  was  much  alike;  you  could  take 
decai's  signature  and  think  the  "Lincoln 
hive  heen  written  by  Abraham.  And 
•decai,  while  baptized  into  the  Catholic 
irch  and  ultimately  buried  beside  his 
her  in  a  little  Catholic  cemetery  in  which 
•v  stone  has  now  been  pushed  over  by  the 
s  that  graze  there,  was  a  hater  of  the 
■sts  I  lis  mother  died  about  1859,  and 
died  June  15,  1867.  He  never  married; 
had  thai  strange  liking  for  women  and 
inking  from  matrimony  which  made  Abra- 
d  so  unsatisfactory  a  lover;  that,  too,  is 
•U>er  storv.     I  have  page  after  page  ot 

composition  denouncing  the  priests,  otten 
name,  but  I  do  not  find  Father  St.  Cyr 

ong  those  whom  he  thus  vilified.  .  .  . 
have  no  doubt  that  his  mother,  Mary 

idd  Lincoln,  habitually  prepared  the  altar 

•  the  visits  of  Father  St.  Cyr,  and  it  is 
at  all  improbable  that  Mordeeai  assisted 

r  And  so  may  his  brother  Abraham  have 
n'c.  It  is  not  strange  that  Father  St. 
r  remembered  this  many  years  later  and 
)Ugh,t  it  was  the  future  President  who 
d  made  the  furniture  for  his  room.  But 
H-aham  Lincoln  the  future  President  at 
at  time  was  resident  in  Springfield,  and 
ving  a  hard  time  paying  his  board  and 
riding  whether  to  propose  to  Mary  Owens 

Now,  after  this  truthful  recital,  if  Cardi- 
il  Mundelein  reallv  wants  those  chairs,  and 
ill  pav  their  weight  in  gold  for  them,  I 
link  it'  possible  I  can  procure  them  for  him. 
iordecai  was  a  good  carpenter  in  his  day, 
ad  some  of  his  chairs  are  still  extant. 

William  F.  Barton. 


University  of  Detroit 

Six  Mile  Road  at  Livkrnois 
Detroit,  Mighjc-.an 


August  13,1932. 


Dr. Louis  A.  Warren, 


The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co., 


Fo  rt    Wayne ,  Ind  iana. 


Ky  dear  Dr.Warren,- 


I  used  to  have  a  jolly  little  friend, who, 


whenever  he  came  from  the  country  to  my  place  in  St. Louis, usee"  to  drop 
in  with  a  whoop  and  cry  "Merry  Christmas"  whether  the  season  was  June, 
October  or  December,,  He  was  the  best  Santa  Claus  I  ever  knew.  I  miss 
him  here. 

Your  letter  of  yesterday  reminded  me  of  him.  You  came  as  a 
Santa  Claus  even  here  in  August.  You  ask  whether  I  should  care  to  have 
you  send  me  the  records  of  the  Mudds  who  married  into  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily in  Washington  County, Kentucky.  I  should  be  delighted,  '"hose  Mudds 
are  more  precious  to  me  than  gold. 

I*ve  not  been  in  Washington  Co., since  I  began  this  quest, but 
some  former  studfnts  of  mine  and  their  friends  sent  me  from  there  so 
very  many  Mudd  items  that  I  had  imagined  the  field  was  practically  ex- 
hausted. Ngt  one  of  them,however,had  touched  the  Lincoln  family, save 
possibly  remotely. 


I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  your  contributions, 


University  of  Detroit 

Six  Mile  Road  at  Livernois 
Detroit.  Michigan 


—  «  Ul 


University  of  Detroit 

Six  Miijs  Road  at  Livisrnois 
dktroit.  Michigan 


CL4  J^L*)  Cl£^£^(piA-e^ty: 

^^1^1^  &V/<-<-^~&t'.  y^h*J^O?Ua^  '&us-e/  ibt^C/Ltro 

^^^^^^^^^^ 


4? j-LU-  ^.^^PTU^L 


7^ 


JHgctst  34,  1933 


Btt,  Lanrence  J*  Eeany 
University  of  Detroit 
Six  "lie  Ml  at  Mwsols 
Detroit,  Michigan 

m  dear  Sirt 

X  regret  that  I  can  give  yon  so  farther 
iaforiaatloa  about  who  the  Gharlee  M  was  and  It  it 
barely  possible  that  X  may  have  mM  a  mistake  la 
copying  the  BMSt  of  his  hesaflelarlea. 

I  have  also  dleooweS  ta  ray  let  tart  thai 
a  HUllas  Hodd  sale  Me  will  la  1800,  la  which  he 
saatlmd  hie  wife,  Sllsateeth,  and  hie  children,  Bridget, 
wlUiaA,  Henrietta  Saaberry,  Ifary  Boone'  and  lallnr. 
In  this  will  he  mentioned  "the  land  t  now  live  on 
purchased  from  Grundy  on  Cartrl#tt  Creek.*     Sfets  ta 
found  In  Mil  Book  A,  pa&e  2t9, 

I  am  sure  that  the  clerk  of  the  %shlagtoa 
Co-aty  Court  would  lie  wary  glad  to  confirm  for  ym  refer* 
eace  to  the  Charles  mm  will. 

fery  sincerely  yoars, 


Director 

LlSftAAM  Lincoln  Historical  Peeearch  fban&atioa 


TTnt 


>ETJU 


August  26,  1922 


fiat*  Laurence  J.  Kenny 
University  of  Detroit 
Six  Mile  Bead  at  Livernois 
Detroit,  Michigan 

My  deer  Bav.  Xcnnyt 

lour  letter  was  indeed  interesting  and  your  tradition 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  si  though  possibly  it  ami  be  explained 
from  the  fact  that  Mary         Li!MK>l»  had  a  son  herself  who  was 
neaed  Abraham  Lincoln  which  has  caused  such  confusion  of  these 
two  Lincoln  boys  In  Kentucky  history. 

Washington  County  for  many  years  has  claimed  to  have 
had  the  birthplace  site  of  Abraham  Lincoln  within  its  own 
boundaries, 

XSwejwqp  as  j$  oieas  pes  v»»(wopA  irssw  tu  rr*  ?  fjrrsre  5wtfj  airr 

This  claim  undoubtedly  grew  eut  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  Abraham  Lincoln  bam  there  seme  three  years  before  the 
president  was  bom  in  Larue  County.    *$y  own  reaction  toward  the 
tradition  you  relate  is  that  Martha  Mudd  Baekraan  undoubtedly  did 
assist  Abraham  Lincoln*  son  of  her  sister  Mary*  in  learning  his 
letters,  :omg  aaj 

there  is  a  possibility*  however,  that  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
say  have  learned  his  letters  from  this  same  Martha  «*udd  but 
inasmuch  as  Lincoln's  own  aether  was  a  ready  reader,  as  she  states* 
it  is  quite  likely  that  she  was  able  to  take  him  through  the  early 
stages  of  his  education*  . 

While  I  lived  at  Hodgiaville,  Kentucky,  I  was  told  that 
one  of  the  publications  at  Loretto  many,  many  years  ago  harried 
a  picture  of  the  Knob  Creak  Cabin  of  the  Lincoln  family.  If  this 
be  true,  it  is  the  only  one  I  know  of  extant  as  the  cabin  was 
found  very  early. 

If  you  would  make  some  inquiry  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
library  at  Loretto,  possibly  they  mi^it  make  a  very  valuable  dis- 
covery in  the  files  of  their  old  papers. 


JW  pM*  J$  ys  ,-/r;  ;.;r\  or*  ?  jew*  OY.  ©xfw*  es  rp»  owprti  mm 

tr  br*i#«M  ot  #p»  Tff»p  OSMpc  Q9f0  n  #P»  ?I^Tir  t^rTV  H  #FT« 
osp*      a*?  fcnpjymryosw  w*  r©*e##o  mm%*         tow  v$o  prww 

fiev*  kwiott  J.  Efcnsy  --3-  August  26*  1332 

H  fs  iftrffe  IfF^T^  rpet  «p»  **r  «?pTc  iP  **?rs»  PP*  rvt-fl% 

andy!ifiKV"#MinMQr  -lUli  -jifcfs**  £Mv  $9?is  ssms  pin*  n*?*?  P&f 

You-  will  rlesss  find  enclosed  several  copies  of  the 
irsrtHy  bulletins  carrying  "Lincoln's  r  irsildfcw wltetiChers  •*  p$*jjfy£«  pis 

ikire  et  these  axe  available  if  you  cere  to  fee**  the** 
Foesibly  you  would  Ilka  to  receive  this  bulletin  each  wesfc  «hi$h 

is  sent  gratis  toaafafc  three  thousand  hlneoln  students  to  JgaMrler  • 

Xit&smuch  ss  It  often  has  Kentucky  itesss  in  it,  I  think  ~jju.  will 
lltoe  to  have  It* 

Very  sincerely  yewa*^  imps  o*^?s*Dcr  eo  r^ss 


.director 

LftfftLH  Uacoln  ilistoriefO.  iesearoh  aauwtlo* 

so«fc  rsfirex.  see  ywtjeea  |'mei<isf|i*C  tnr  \raix  fMwryf rott 


fiDf«NflfJ&  01  SS»#*0ffi 


University  of  Detroit 

Six  Mile  Road  at  Livernois 
Detroit.  Michigan 


August  26,1932. 


Dr. Louis  A.  V/arren, 

#  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Fort  Wayne, Ind. 
My  dear  Dr. Warren, - 

I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  Aug. 22, '32  issue  of 
Lincoln  Lore, and  I  thank  you  heartily.  This  is  number  176.  How  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  lucky  enough  to  have  "been  on  your  mailing  list  from  the 
"beginning. 

If  you  have  a  little  leisure  this  morning, perhaps  you  will  like 
to  hear  a  Lincoln  problem  that  has  followed  me  through  many  years, Please 
don't  take  it  too  seriously. 

When  I  was  a  boy, I  think  it  was    about  1880, in  Bardstown,Ky,, 
some  one  told  me  that  Lincolnsf irst  schooling  was  under  a  man  who  later 
joined  the  Trappist  monks, but  his  very  first  lesson  (perhaps  how  to  count 
five)  was  received  from  a  cousin  of  his  who  was  a  Sister  of  Loretto.  Re- 
calling this  story  when  I  visited  Loretto  about  1912  I  asked  Sister  An- 
tonella,the  archivist  there,whether  there  ever  was  a  Lofcetto  sister  who 
was  related  to  Lincoln,  She  replied  that  there,  was  some  rumor  that  one  of 
the  sisters  who^faniily  name  was  Buckman  was  so  related.  Not  finding  a 
Buckman  in  Waldo  Lincoln  "Lincoln  Familyyi  had  almost  forgotten  this 
matter  until  -to  my  surprize-  Mrs.  Jouett  Taylor  Cannon  of  the  Ky.Hist. 
Soc.  sending  me  some  "Mudds",  showed  me  that  Martha  Mudd  married  Clement 
Buckman.  Martha  Mudd's  sister  Mary  married  Mprdecai  Lincoln. Clement  Buck- 
man' s  daughter  (the  future  nun)and  little  AbB  might  very  easily  have  met 
at  the  home  of  Abe's  aunt  Mary, 

But  since  coming  to  Detroit  I've  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  very 
old  retired  physician, Dr. William  A.Mudd,who  is  about  8()  years  of  age, but 
a  conversationalist  of  the  old  type. A  trul#  wonderful  manl    He  told  me 
that  this  daughter  of  Clement  Buchman  was  named  Paulina;    that  she  cor- 
responded with  Lincoln  when  he  was  President , sent  him  a  pair  of  slippers; 


Item  available  in  the  Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection  at  the 
Allen  County  Public  Library,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

For  contact  information,  go  to  www.LincolnCollection.org. 


A    GRAND     OLD     MARYLAND  TREE: 
Vr\t  jVJUDDS 

by 

REV.   LAURENCE    J.  KENNY,  S.  J. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DETROIT 


MCNICHOLS  ROAD  AT  LIVERNOIS 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


May  leth,  1936. 


Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 


Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 


Port  Wayne,  Indiana. 


My  dear  Mr.  Viaxreni 


Thank  you  again  for  both  the  written 


and  the  printed  pages. 

I  read  the  Life  of  Samuel  A. Mudd  several  years  ago, and  have 
a  short  page  of  notes  that  I  took  down  at  the  time. I  am  very 
well  pleased  to  have  your  more  copious  extracts. 

I  am  wondering  whether  you  are  thinking  that  I  overdrew  the 
mark  when  I  characterized  Mudd  as  the  American  Job.  If  so,  I  beg 
you  to    examine  the  words  of  that  model  of  patience  as  found  in 
the  Book  of  Books  and  see  whether  it  were  not  easy  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  his  words  that  might  not  sound  patient. 

N©w,lest  you  may  suspect  that  I  have  spoken  condemnatory, 
let  me  confess  to  you  that  I  find  no  greater  condemnation  of 
myself  than  in  looking  at^Job's  comforters? who  are  made  a  by- 
word by  mankind, and  are  not  praised  even  by  heaven.  Yet  when 
would  I  have  that  boundless  compassion  of  theirs  as  to  sit 
silent  seven  days  and  seven  nights  with  my  suffering  friend! 
I  should  certainly  fall  short  of  so  much  goodness. 

If  you  encounter  any  original  manuscripts  on  the  Mudd 3 
will  you  not  remember  me?      Thanking  you  again,  I  am 
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STAMPS  BOOK  BINDERY 

RARE  BOOKS  siAiwrs 


H.  E.  PENDRY  COMPANY 

PUB  LISHERS— BOOKSELLERS 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS        Marefe  28  ,  1935> 

Louis  A.  warren,  Director, 
Lincoln  National  Foundation, 

Ft.  Wayna,  IadU 

My  dear  Mr.  Warren :- 

11  have  yours  of  20th  inst  before;  me. 

Pardon  some  delay  in  reply.  I  have  just  been  looking  this  note) 

oHorlaci  Lincoln  mJt  and  have  decided  to  have  some  pictures 

taken  of  same-  which  will  then  speak  for  tnemselves. 

taken  of  same  ^wnicn  ^  ^  £n  v3ry  fe;vv  da^s  a  copy ,  or  picture 

©)f  the  note  in  question!. 

Aa  to  a  value:  ©r  price  on  same,  I  am  not  just  yet  decided 
ia  to  that!"  If  it  is  Sot  worth  very,  much  to  a  general  collector 
L  Latitmtion  like  yours,  it  would  probably  be  better    to>  kesp 
in  my  own  couectifn.l  will  not  dispose  of  it  without  giving  you 
Opportunity  to  match  a^offers  had.  You  will  hear  further  shortly. 

Faithfully, 

H.H.Pendry  Company* 

By 


/ 


(7 


September  4,  193© 


™,  "  JV""!         holalns  on       desk  a  letter 
from  yon  of  Moroh  88  la  which  yon  state  yon  a™  k„i„ 

send  to  us.    Floase  advise  whether  or  not  you  are  «tm 
interested  in  disposing  of  this  item  Z  iHot X 
will  destroy  our  correspondence*  '  * 


Very  truly  yours, 


,aJcM 


j2  3  (C^L^E^<^)  IVAO-  Si^oUt 


  .Y 


^^^^ 


Lincoln's  Little  Rock  Cousin 


By  GLADYS  POWELL 

Mis*.  Katherine  Lincoln,  im  Scott 
dir«*ctor  «>f  the  Little  Rock  Junior 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  a  third  cousin  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Her  great-grandfather 
Mordecai  Lincom.  was  a  brother  to' 
Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  the  Civil  war 
president. 

When  only  a  lad,  Mordecai  saved  his  lit- 
tle brother,  Thomas,  from  being  kidnaped 
by  an  Indian.  It  was  Mordecai's  love  for 
-match-making"  that  started  the  romance 
-tween  his  brother  and  Nancy  Hanks 


cause  of  his  theological  discussions,  liked 
by  all  for  his  daring  and  his  drollery 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  while  split- 
ting rails:  "Uncle  'Mord'  run  off- with  all 
the  talent*  of  theTamily."  He  also  said 
that  the  most  exciting  story  of  his  child- 
hood was  hearing  ids  uncle  tell  about  kill- 
ing .an  Indian  and  rescuing  Thomas. 

Mordecai  named  one  of 'his  sons  for  his 
favorite  brother.  This  Thomas  Lincoln 
failed  to  push  westward  as  did  his  ances- 
tors, but  bought  land  in  Pennsylvania  and 
became  a  farmer.  Here  Benjamin  who  be- 
came the  father  of  Miss  Katherine  Lin- 


Becetnber  11,  1935 


Mrs.  Jobwch 
Z»Tl  5424  University  A^s  graduated  i» 

One  day  wh*  Morrteca,  then  *     u    1jB^S^f  t 

and  his  brother.,.  Josiah.  12,  and  Thomas      coin-  became  one  of  the  ab!e  T", 

er-  helping  their  father  feU  t^HHT  jfclSlhT father  o  t 
kSled  tT  fr°m  WOOdE  and ^dren:  ™*«Tlaw^^ 

I  have  gone  very  carefully  through 


older  boys     Ann,  a    |  fcg^  very  carefully  through  laldO 

ethenLl°rdT  Lincoln's  History  of  the  Lincoln  Fatdly,  which  is  the 

s  wrrying  away  the  little  brother      authentic  Lincoln  genealogy,  but  I  cannot  find  any 

notice  whatever  of  the  family  of  John  Lincoln  tyho 

♦  Washington  count,,  which  hor-  mrri«^*3^xMf#^wae 


was  carr>, 
Later 

married  Lydia  ^^rf  p*- 

dered  on  the  farm  of  Richard  Beery.  A     3  the  Lincoln-Douglass  Abates'  She  r 

in.  Nancy  Hark-  who  wed  herjt  fee$        appear  as  if  he  could  have  "been  a 

^.nTl^t£l^tn^  for  her  son  of  Hordeola  Lincoln  «he  married  Mary  Mudd  as  the 

f  ^2  naroe  of  the  children  seem  to  be  quite  definitely  es- 
tablished*   I  find  there  were  several  Boyai  Lincolns 
in  the  book  before  me  bat  no  Eoral  Orlando,  neither 
do  I  find  the  name  Sylvester- 

Music. 

If  yon  can  give  m  any  further  leads  with 
reference  to  these  men  1  will  be  pleased  to  do  what  I 
<**  to  traca  the*.  ~ 

College  for  five  years  / 

Very  truly  yours, 

February  12  has  been  a  much  loved  holi- 
day in  her  home  Hlat  I  Ifotrttii  =  -  ».  ^  , 
uncom  is  proud  of 

TowTf   kJOms  fhat  hiive  bf;en 

LAWjLH  Director 

w  4  s  n*  pure  !i 


Beery.  Mordecai  thought  Nancy  would 
make  some  man  a  good  wife,  and  he 
wished  his  brother,  Thomas,,  would  stop 
roaming:  so  he  invited  Thomas  to  visit 
him. 

A  path  over  the  hillside  connected  Mor- 
decai's cabi"  with  the  home  of  Beery  Pre 
fluently  Thomas  hurried  along  this  path 

n  the  evening  to  see  Nancy;  to  take  her 
to  camp  meetings,  corn  hustings,  house 
i  uising*  or  the  many  social  affairs  that 
urought  the  pk.;,eers  together. 

On  June  12,  1806.  Thomas  liincoln  and 
Nancy  Hank,  were  married  at  Beery 's 
iome.  The  marriage  license  te  preserved 
ai  thr  courthouse  at  Springfield.  Ky 

Mordecai  was  an  influential  man  ip  ttw 
mi  y,  considered  quite  a  genius  be- 


with  fine  needi* 
session  is  a  be 
Quaint  colonial 


and  one  nriw 


Lincoln  s  Little  Rock  Cousin 


By  GLADYS  POWELL. 

Miss  Katherine  Lincoln,  1123  Scott 
street,  director  of  the  Little  Bock  Junior 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  a  third  cousin  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Her  great-grandfather, 
Mordecai  Lincoln,  was  a  brother  to 
Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  the  Civil  war 
president. 

When  only  a  lad,  Mordecai  saved  his  lit- 
tle brother,  Thomas,  from  being  kidnaped 
by  an  Indian.  It  was  Mordecai's  love  for 
"match-making"  that  started  the  romance 
between  his  brother  and  Nancy  Hanks, 
who  became  the  mother  of  Abraham.  In 
1785.  Mordecai's  father  began  clearing  his 
land  in  Kentucky,  near  Hughes  station. 
One  day  while  Mordecai,  then  about  14, 
and  his  brothers,  Josiah.  12,  and  Thomas, 
eight,  were  helping  their  father  fell  trees, 
an  Indian  dashed  from  the  woods  and 
killed  the  father.  The  two  older  boys 
escaped  to  the  stockade  and  Mordecai 
seized  a  gun  and  shot  the  Indian,  who 
was  carrying  away  the  little  brother. 

Later  Mordecai  bought  a  farm  on  Beech 
Fork,  in  Washington  county,  which  bor- 
dered on  the  farm  of  Richard  Beery.  A 
young  orphan  girl,  Nancy  Hanks,  who  was 
known  throughout  the  countryside  for  her 
sweet  and  gentle  disposition,  worked  for 
Beery,  Mordecai  thought  Nancy  would 
make  some  man  a  good  wife,  and  he 
wished  his  brother,  Thomas,  would  stop 
roaming;  so  he  invited  Thomas  to  visit 
him. 

A  path  over  the  hillside  connected  Mor- 
decai's cabin  with  the  home  of  Beery.  Fre- 
quently Thomas  hurried  along  this  path 
in  the  evening  to  see  Nancy;  to  take  her 
to  camp  meetings,  corn  huskings,  house 
raisings  or  the  many  social  affairs  that 
brought  the  pioneers  together. 

On  June  12,  1806,  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Nancy  Hanks  were  married  at  Beery's 
home.  The  marriage  license  is  preserved 
in  the  courthouse  at  Springfield,  Ky. 

Mordecai  was  an  Influential  man  in  the 
community,  considered  quite  a  genius  be- 


cause of  his  theological  discussions,  liked 
by  all  for  his  daring  and  his  drollery. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  while  split- 
ting rails:  "Uncle  'Mord'  run  off  with  all 
the  talents  of  the  family."  He  also  said 
that  the  most  exciting  story  of  his  child- 
hood was  hearing  his  uncle  tell  about  kill- 
ing an  Indian  and  rescuing  Thomas. 

Mordecai  named  one  of  his  sons  for  his 
favorite  brother.  This  Thomas  Lincoln 
failed  to  push  westward  as  did  his  ances- 
tors, but  bought  land  in  Pennsylvania  and 
became  a  farmer.  Here  Benjamin,  who  be- 
came the  father  of  Miss  Katherine  Lin- 
coln, was  born.  Benjamin  went  to  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
law  at  the  state  university  and  later  taught 
school  at  Grand  Ridge,  111.  Benjamin  Lin- 
coln became  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  in 
Illinois.  He  was  the  father  of  three  chil- 
dren: Walter,  a  lawyer  at  Chicago;  Maude 
Ann,  a  pianist  at  New  York  city,  and 
Katherine  of  Little  Rock. 

Walter  and  Maude  Ann  were  killed  in 
automobile  accidents  and  Miss  Katherine 
is  the  last  of  this  line  of  the  Lincoln 
family.  She  was  born  in  Ottawa,  111.,  site 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglass  debates.  She  re- 
ceived her  musical  education  in  Chicago, 
Washington,  D.  O,  and  Fontainebleau, 
Fiance,  in  the  American  school  founded 
in  one  wing  of  the  palace  at  Fontainebleau 
at  the  close  of  the  war  by  Damrosch.  She 
returned  to  Ottawa  from  a  war-time  po- 
sition in  Heidelberg  University  School  of 
Music. 

In  1919,  Miss  Lincoln  and  her  mother 
moved  to  Little  Rock,  where  she  became 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Little  Rock 
Conservatory.  Later  she  taught  at  Hendrix 
College  for  five  years. 

As  long  as  Miss  Lincoln  can  remember, 
February  12  has  been  a  much  loved  holi- 
day in  her  home.  Miss  Lincoln  is  proud  of 
several  heirlooms  that  have  been  handed 
down  for  generations  in  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily. Some  are  pieces  of  pure  linen  adorned 
with  fine  needlework,  and  one  prized  pos- 
session is  a  bedspread,  handwoven  in  a 
quaint  colonial  design. 
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fa.  s  .  T- 


August  4,  1936 


Mary  E.  Thornbrough 
fin  723 
Lakia,  Xanaa* 

My  dear  Madaffii 

I  do  not  know  how  I  could  Imve  so  confused  the 
Charles  and  He*ekiah  Hudd  in  Lincoln  Lore  332,  bat 
apparently  I  have  don®  so.  It  is  quite  clear  from  ay 
records  that  Elisabeth  who  married  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  daughter  of  Charles  #udd,  as  the  will  of  Charles  Sfedd 
found  on  page  355  of  the  Will  Bool  3  weiy  dearly  proves. 

It  It  wary  strange  indeed  that  with  the  copies 
of  the  names  of  Charles  *fedd*s  children  before  me  I 
could  make  the  mistake  of  using  Hesekiah. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  correction. 
Very  truly  yours 


LAWtLK 


Director 


f 


"    August  4,  1936 


Mrs.  Mary  K.  Thornbrough 
Box  723 
Lakia,  Kansas 

My  dear  Madamt 

I  do  not  know  how  I  could  Have  so  confused  the 
Charles  and  Hesekiah  Mudd  in  Lincoln  Lore  333,  bat 
apparently  I  have  done  so.  It  Is  quite  clear  from  say 
records  that  msabeta  who  married  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  daughter  of  Charles  «udd,  as  the  will  of  Charles  *%dd 
found  on  page  356  of  the  Will  Bool  3  very  clearly  proves 

It  is  very  strange  indeed  that  with  the  copies 
of  the  names  of  Charles  Ifedd's  children  before  me  I 
could  make  the  ml  stake  of  using  Heseklah. 

•Thank  you  very  much  for  your  correction. 
Tory  truly  yours 


IJLWtLH 


Director 


UjJU  ®^  ^  Xjq 


^tfcX^wSfe  \i  /V^X^X  Th^JUL  ClLIM^1_    -^wLl  Uf^Uj.-f^^-  ^rut^A,^    l^JjJlX    jy^t  fe^^ 


f  /7  'I 


COUNTY  TREASURER'S  OFFICE 

IKEARNY  COUNTY: 


Lakin,  Kansas 

July  25,  1938. 


Linoolniana  Publishers, 

Box  1110, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: 

I  note  the  page  of  Lincoln  Lore  dated  June  6, 
1938  carries  some  misinformation  as  to  parentage  of 
Benjamin  Mudd  who  married  Elizabeth  Lincoln,  the  daughter 
of  Mordecai  and  Mary  (Mudd)  Lincoln. 

In  reality,  Benjamin  was  son  of  Hezekiah  Mudd 
instead  of  Charles  Mudd  and  it  was  his  sister  Elizabeth 
Mudd  that  married  Abraham  Lincoln  1819-1852. 

I  have  some  history  of  these  Mudds  through 
my  mother's  family.     I  have  certified  copy  of  the  Will 
of  Hezekiah  Mudd  and  the  children  he  named  in  the  Will 
are  all  names  of  the  branch  of  Mudds  in  northeast 
Missouri  from  which  my  mother  descended.    The  grave 
stone  of  Elizabeth  Lincoln  Mudd  is  in  their  home 
community  in  Scotland  County,  Mo. 

I  have  a  record  of  the  baptism  of  my  grand- 
father Benjamin  Franklin  Mudd,  son  of  above  Benjamin 
Mudd  (his  middle  name  was  Sdlin,  or  Edelen)  taken  from 
the  records  at  St.  Mary's,  Kansas,  filed  there  by  the 
Priest  that  traveled  through  Fountain  Green  at  that 
time.     It  shows  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Sponsor  at  this 
baptism;  in  the  same  record  appears  the  baptism  of  a 
child  of  James  Bradford  and  Frances  (Day)  Lincoln. 

Will  say  that  I  obtained  a  certified  copy  of 
the  Will  of  Charles  Mudd,  also,  and  no  mention  is  made 
of  there  being  a  son  Benjamin.     In  fact,  I  do  not  have 
the  documents  available  at  this  moment,  but  as  I  recall, 
there  is  no  mention  of  his  ever  having  been  married 
and  the  property  was  left  to  a  sister  and  nephews 
and  nieces,  it  seemed.    This  can  be  verified  from  the 
records  at  Springfield,  Ky.     I  have  a  copy  of  a  certified 
copy  of  Inventory  and  Appraisement  of  Hezekiah  Mudd  from 
Springfield,  and  located  his  Will  in  that  way. 

Yours  very  truly, 

) 


August  5»  1938 


Mary  S.  fhorhb rough 
Coynty  Treasurers  Office 
Kearny  County 
Lakin,  Kansas 

Ujt  dear  Madams 

We  thank  sou  wry  much  for  your  latter  sent  to 
the  Uncolniana  Publishers,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  us, 
and  we  remember  the  Tory  interesting  correspondence  we  have 
carried  on  with  you  about  Hie  Mudd  family.    Shore  has  been 
quite  a  hit  of  confusion  about  the  point  which  you  bring  up. 
in  your  letter,  and  we  are  very  glad  now  to  hare  it  in  such 
a  state  that  I  think  we  can  with  some  certainty  moke  a  final 
decision  as  to  the  parentage  of  Benjamin  Mudd. 

we  are  always  vary  glad  to  race! re  information  about 
any  errors  which  may  occur  in  publications  going  out  from 
this  Foundation. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Director 
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THE  MASSACRE  OF  GRANDFATHER  LINCOLN 


One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  year  1786, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  grandfather  of  President  Lincoln, 
was  massacred  by  the  Indians  while  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  home  in  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky.  In  writing  to  a 
kinsman  in  1863,  when  he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age, 
President  Lincoln  said,  "The  story  of  his  (grandfather's) 
death  by  the  Indians,  and  of  Uncle  Mordecai,  then  four- 
teen years  old,  killing  one  of  the  Indians,  is  the  legend 
more  strongly  than  all  others  imprinted  upon  my  mind 
and  memory." 

There  is  no  monument  designating  either  the  site  of 
the  Indian  attack  or  the  burial  place  of  Grandfather  Lin- 
coln. This  anniversary  year  should  offer  the  proper  atmos- 
phere for  creating  interest  in  the  bit  of  folk  lore  which 
most  deeply  impressed  the  President,  and  the  ultimate 
marking  of  the  site. 

The  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore,  through  his  personal  re- 
searches over  a  period  of  a  great  many  years,  has  made 
several  significant  discoveries  which  should  allow  depend- 
able conclusions  to  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the  time 
and  place  of  the  massacre  and  the  probable  burial  place 
of  the  _pione©K- 

Time  of  the  Massacre 
The  President  in  his  brief  statements  about  the  mas- 
sacre was  under  the  impression  that  it  occurred  about 
1784,  but  we  are  now  able  to  fix  the  date  definitely  as  the 
month  of  May,  1786.  Mordecai  Lincoln,  oldest  son  of  the 
pioneer,  who  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  - 
stated  on  oath  in  an  affidavit  filed  in  the  Nelson  County  2 
Court  House,  "Abraham  Lincoln  departed  this  life  May,  j 
1786,  without  will." 

The-  Farm  on  Which  Lincoln  Was  Killed 
With  the  date  definitely  established  the  next  task  would 
be  to  locate  the  land  of  the  Linco^ns  ^where  the  massacre 
took  place.1  y^/f\tLu<M,  o  ^ojj/-^ 

The  first  land  entry  the-pieneer'  is  known  to  have  made  "5 
in  Kentucky  was  on  May  29,  178D,  and  it  included  a  small 
improvement,  or  cabin,  on  Long  Run,  Jefferson  County. 
On  May  7, 1785,  one  year  before  the  massacre,  Lincoln  ar- 
ranged for  the  surveying  of  the  land  and  his  name  ap-  fe 
pears  on  the  surveyor's  report  as  "marker."  The  names  "j^ 
of  his  second  son,  Josiah,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and""*5 
Hananiah  Lincoln,  a  cousin,  serving  as  "chain  carriers,"  I 
also  appear  on  the  report.  The  presence  of  this  small  boy^ 
with  his  father  on  the  farm  the  Lincoln's  owned  should 
be  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  family  was  living  \ 
there  at  that  time.  Fufther-eonfii'matien  of  the  pioneer  \ 
Lincoln's  residence  in  Jefferson  County  is  the  appearance 
of  Hananiah  Lincoln's  name  on  Jefferson  County  juries 
for  October  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  1785,  indicating  that  he  was  a 
sident^of  Jefferson  County  Kentucky  in  the  year  1785. 

~~The  Jlpme,  at  Hughes  Station  ^ 
All  versions  of  tne^rt&ry  are  in  agreement  that  the) 
pioneer  and  his  sons  were  at  work  on  their  own  farm/^ 
In  the  deed  of  conveyance  at  the  time  Mordecai  Lincoln 
sold  the  Long  Run  farm  it  was  described  as  "400  acres 
of  land  lying  in  the  county  aforesaid  (Jefferson)  on  Long 
Run,  a  water  of  Floyd's  Fork  near  where  the  Hughes 
Station  was."  Bland  W.  Ballard  who  lived  near  Hughes 
Station  gave  to  Col.  Durrett,  early  Kentucky  historian, 
this  story  of  a  massacre  which  occurred  at  Hughes  Sta- 
tion. Col.  Durrett  copied  the  information  on  a  plat  of  the 
station  which  he  had  drawn: 

"Bland  W.  Ballard  states  that  the  station  (Hughes 
Station)  was  erected  by  Morgan  Hughes  in  1780;  that  it 
stood  on  Long  Run  in  Jefferson  County  not  far  from  the 
Baptist  Meeting  House;  and  it  consisted  of  eight  cabins 
and  four  block  houses  at  the  corners  and  that  it  was  a 
weak  fort  poorly  built.  In  1786  a  man  was  killed  here  by 
an  Indian,  while  he  was  coming  to  the  station  from  his 
land  nearby  on  Long  Run,  where  he  had  been  putting  in 


a  crop.  His  family  resided  in  the  station  and  soon  after 
his  death  the  widow  and  children  removed  to  Washington 
County." 

As  Bland  W.  Ballard  died  as  early  as  1853  before  the 
stories  of  the  Lincoln  massacre  as  remembered  by  the 
President  were  available,  his  testimony  could  not  have 
been  influenced  by  the  fame  of  Lincoln.  Some  years  after 
Ballard's  testimony,  however,  Col.  Durrett,  having 
learned  of  the  story  of  Lincoln's  grandfather,  wrote  this 
query  in  pencil  on  the  same  piece  of  paper:  "Query. 
Might  not  this  man  thus  killed  have  been  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  grandfather  of  the  President?" 

In  Mr.  Durrett's  own  papers  he  might  have  found  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  query  if  he  had  observed  that 
on  a  subscription  list  of  donors  to  the  expedition  against 
the  Wabash  Indians  commanded  by  General  Clark  dated 
September  8,  1786,  there  appeared  among  the  subscribers 
the  name  of  "Widow  Lincoln"  who  had  presented  to  the 
expedition  a  gun  valued  at  eighteen  pounds.  This  was 
three  or  four  months  after  the  massacre  of  her  husband. 
On  this  same  subscription  list  appeared  the  name  of 
Bland  Ballard,  Col.  Durrett's  informer,  and  many  other 
citizens  of  the  Hughes  Station  community. 

The  Grave  of  the  Pioneer 
When  the  one-acre  tract  within  the  boundary  of  the 
pioneer  Lincoln's  four  hundred-acre  Long  Run  farm  was 
set  aside  for  a  church  and  burial  ground  cannot  be  defin- 
itely ascertained.  A  deed  recorded  in  the  Jefferson  County 
Court  signed  on  March  6,  1834,  contains  this  clause  "Ex- 
cept one  acre  of  the  aforesaid  tract  of  land  (formerly 
Lincoln's)  whereon  the  old  Long  Run  meeting  house  now 
stands." 

Whether  or  not  there  was  a  meeting  house  there  as 
early  as  the  pioneer  Lincoln's  death  or  whether  his  inter- 
ment and  possibly  others  caused  the  one  acre  to  be  set 
apart  is  problematical.  All  the  tradition  and  folk  lore  in 
the  community  is  agreed  on  this  one  point — that  the 
grandfather  of  President  Lincoln  is  buried  somewhere 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  original  one-acre  plot  set 
apart  within  the  same  tract  of  land  the  pioneer  Lincoln 
acquired  in  1780.  The  exact  location  of  the  grave  within 
the  cemetery  is  not  known. 
.   -.^~r"  The  Widow's  Removal 

Hananiah  Lincoln,  the  pioneer's  cousin,  in  the  fall  of 
1783  entered  two  tracts  of  land  in  what  later  became 
Nelson  and  still  later  Washington  County.  One  of  these 
was  on  the  south  side  of  Beech  Fork,  the  other  on  the 
east  side  of  Cartright's  Creek.  He  moved  to  one  of  these 
tracts  some  time  previous  to  July,  1786.  Tho.  Foo  Book 
of  Jefferson  County  makes  this  note  opposite  the  name 
of  Hananiah,  a  former  resident,  "No  inhabitant,  lives  in 
Nelson  County."  . 
It  is  very  likely  that  this  was  the  relative  living  m 
;  Washington  County  who  caused  the  Widow  Lincoln  to 
I  move  there.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  Abraham 
5  Lincoln,  the  pioneer,  ever  owned  land  in  Washington 
I  County.  Hananiah  Lincoln  married  in  1787.  In  1792  Mor- 
\  decai  Lincoln  entered  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  Beech 
i  Fork  in  his  own  name.  The  following  year,  his  father  s 
I  estate  having  been  settled,  he  entered  several  tracts  he 
had  inherited  from  his  father,  but  no  land  in  Washington 
County  was  mentioned.  The  same  year,  1793,  the  Widow 
Lincoln's  name  appeared  on  the  tax  list  but  no  land  was 

Seal  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  .testate  wate  not  . 
foiree  vfears  after  his/death,  And  at  thai  time  / 
the  personal  prop/rty  hafi  been  /hoved  to  the  Beeoh  Fork/ 
home.  Tlfe  settlement  of  the  esftate  wafe  cleared  flhroughf 
\  courts  ft  Nelsorf  County,  as  itl.was  here  the  widow  was 
j  living/in  that /section  which  later  became  Washington 
I  County. 


They  are  buried  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Old  Catholic  cemetery  which 
is  back  in  the  woods  a  mile  or  so 
southeast  of  the  village.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  it  was  one  of  the 
largest  burying  grounds  in  Han- 
cock county,  and  Hancock  county 
had  more  people  in  it  then  than 
Cook  county  had.  But  many  years 
past  it  was  abandoned.  The  stones 
are  all  down  in  the  dirt;  in  sum- 
mer the  weeds  grow  high  above 
them,  and  the  cattle  wander  to  and 
fro  over  the  sunken  graves. 

Old  iMordecai  Lincoln  and  his 
boy  Abe  came  to  Hancock  county 
from  Kentucky  in  1830.  That  was 
the  same  year  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln (iMordecai's  brother)  and  his 
'boy  Abe  came  to  Sangamon  county 
from  Indiana.  Mordecai  and  his 
folks  came  to  Fountain  Green  be- 
cause another  son,  James,  had 
came  there  a  few  years  earlier,  and 
had  a  cabin  down  along  the  creek 
all  ready  and  waiting. 

But  those  old  pioneers  didn't  live 
long.  Mordecai.  Sr.  died  soon  after 
coming  north  and  is  buried  in  an- 
other part  of  Fountain  Green  town- 
ship. In  1837  'James  (who  was 
perhaps  the  first  Lincoln  to  come 
to  Illinois)  died  at  the  age  of  38 
years  and  was  buried  in  the  Catho- 
lic cemetery  beside  his  mother. 
Abraham  lived  to  be  54  and  died  on 
Janizary  22,  1852,  just  five  months 
after  the  passing  of  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth whose  tombstone,  with  its  own 
weeping  willow  and  cross,  lies  be- 
side that  of  her  husband. 

The  youngest  brother,  Mordecai 
Jr.,  lived  to  a  riper  age.  He  didn't 
die  till  1866,  and  so  was  the  only 
one  of,  the  Fountain  Green  cousins 
who  so  much  as  dreamed  that  Uncle 
Tom'r  boy  Abe  would  ever  amount 
to  much.  He  too,  is  buried  in  the 
old  forgotten  cemetery. 

There  was  a  movement  on  foot  a 
few  years  ago  to  clean  up  the  neg- 
lected graveyard  and  to  preserve 
it  in  honor  of  the  Lincolns  who  lie 
buried  there,  but  nothing  came  of 
it.  George  Tyler,  of  Fountain 
Green,  knows  more  about  the  cem- 
etery's history  than  anyone  else, 
and  it  was  Lester  E.  Foote  who 
furnished  us  the  picture  and  the  in- 
formation. But  the  graves  them- 
selves are  neglected  and  abandon- 
ed. The  country  cousins  are  all  but 
1  forgotten. 


FOUNTAIN  GREEN 
LINCOLNS  NEARLY 
FORGOTTEN  NOW 

THREE   FIRST    COUSINS  OF 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  ARE 
!    BURIED  IN  THIS  COUNTY. 

(From  Blandinsville  iStar-Gazette.) 

All  America  is  this  week  doing 
honor  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  our 
Civil  War  president.  There  will  be 
broadcasts  and  speeches,  and  a  na- 
tional holiday.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple will  visit  his  magnificent  tomb 
at  Springfield.  But  down  at  Foun- 
tain Green,  just  twelve  miles  to  the 
south  of  us,  another  Abe  Lincoln  is 
lying  forgotten  and  neglected.  His 


Here  is  Fountain  Green's  tomb  of 
her  own  Abraham  Lincoln,  cousin 
of  the  martyred  president.  (Cour- 
tesy of  Blandinsville  StarnGazette.) 


tures  that  ever  go  near  it  are  the 
horses  and  cattle  that  pasture  on 
the  forsaken  grave.  j 
Fountain  Green's  Abe  Lincoln 
was  a  first  cousin  of  the  President, 
as  were  James  and  Mordecai  Lin- 
coln who  are  buried  in  the  same 
cemetery.  A  hundred  years  ago 
they  were  well-known  residents  of 
that  vicinity.  But  they  were  the 
country  cousins  who  remained  in 
the  background  while  the  other 
Abe,  over  on  the  Sangamon,  was 
climbing  to  eminence  and  fame. 
Today  they  are  more  in  the  back- 
ground than  ever;  for  many  folks 
even  in  their  own  community  have 
never  seen  the  graveyard  where, 
they  lie.  ' 


Helen  l.  Allen 
1122  south  second  street 
greenville,  ill. 


December  9,  1936 


Mrs.  Helen  L.  Allen 
1122  South  Second  Street 
Greenville,  Illinois 

Dear  Mrs.  Allen: 

It  is  a  pleasure  Indeed  to  great  J«ir  *W»st  of 
tbcwtoet  3  with  reference  to  a  copy  of  Lincoln  Lore  Ho.  322  and 
we  are  pleased  to  include  extra  copies  In  case  you  wish  to 
present  the*  to  some  of  your  relatives* 

Xou  will  also  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  Lincoln  Lore  lo. 
258  which  S^es  a  history  of  the  Lincoln  family  in  Aaerica  and 
wMch  will  allow  you  to  trace  your  ancestry  back  to  Samuel 

Lincoln  who  cas»  to  Ifcusaachuoetts  In  1637  • 

Xf  it  would  not  he  asking  too  much  of  you,  we  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  the  naoes  of  the  descenders  of  Benjamin  Sdslin 
Sfodd  and  Elizabeth  Lincoln  Hudd  as  we  are  anxious  to  keep  in 
touch  with  all  descends?]* a  of  the  Ltocolns* 

Very  truly  yours 


LA3?:AAM 


Director 


V 


/ 


Mrs.  Helen  L.  Allen 

1122  SOUTH  SECOND  STREET 


Mr. Louis  A.Warren, 
Fort  Wayne, Indiana. 


GREENVILLE,  ILL. 


February  16,1957. 


Dear  Sir: 

lour  sending  me  the  copies  of  Lincoln  Tore 
was  greatly  appreciated, and  I  thank  you  very  much  ' 

b^i^LTt  hritV2u  as  soon  ae  1  ™*  VM 

admi.,but  I  have  haa  a  lot  of  bothers  to  contend 

Icotv  n?  aWhile-       BUt  1  aI»  Bendinfyou 

auntf      iWh      1  hfVS'0f  the  names  of  ^  ^cles  and 
loS    but  J  haV°  ?!en  ^etting  Mudd  history  very 

long, but  I  have  a  rather  long  list  of  child r-^rr  o-r 
our  Mudd  family,with  a  few  d£cenden?s  ofla^r  years 

If  you  should  want  it  I  could  get  it  written  in 
a  mucn  erased, and  scratched  out  chart.       ltten  ln 

I  have  had  a  passion  for  the  Lincoln  historv  ^ 
long  time, and  this  winter, and  fall, I  have  read  the 
books  on  the  subject  of  Lincoln,in  our  Library 

I  want  to  go  to  the  old  home  of  the  family  up 
around  Mat toon  the  coming  summer.  New  Salem  was 
so  interesting  to  me, for  I  had  heard  my  father  talk 

s.l?ttfn°Ut  tjT  °ld  l0fe  CaMne' squirrel  hunting, 
splitting  rails, corn-pone, and  all  the  old  time 
days.  I  am  the  daughter  of  the  youngest  iviudd, 
Mv  n  \eVT  *******  Elizabeth  AnnMncoln.' 

a  mLu^ent  r^radied,f  year  ag0'and  when  I  or-dered 
of  pZ  ^V      a  ?ma11  one>b^  I  had  the  parentage 

one  StfS  PUt  °n  it>aS  there  ie  alw^s  some 

one  nuntmg  the  names. 

National V^rTl^  ??d  Photic  work  the  Lincoln 
you  Sve  me  i/SS??fl0n  haS  d°ne'  ™e  information 
J       £aVe  me  18  gFeatly  aPP^ciated,and  also, you  ^  enat 


MRS.   HELEN  1_.  ALLEN 
1122  SOUTH  SECOND  STREET 
GREENVILLE,  ILL. 


MUDDS  of  HANCOCK  COUNTY  i. ILLINOIS .  

jd^JAMIM  ED  EL  IN  MUDD, b. Mar.  10, 1790  ;d. Apr  .10,  I860; 
married  ELIZABETH  LINCOLN, (  b.May  11,1792, 
d -Mar. 11, 1858, )  daughter  of  Mordecai  and  Mary 
(Mudd)  Lincoln, (dau. of  Luke  Mudd), 
They  came  to  Hancock  Co.  111., in  1828, from  Ken- 
tucky.    They  moved  from  Hancock  Co., I 11., in  1639, to  Sco 
Scotland  Co., Mo. 

They  had  11  children;  2  died  in  infancy: 

1.  Raymond  Horace  Mudd, b. Aug. 2, 1814, d.Jec. 30, 1888; 

2.  «ezekiah  Mudd,b.Sept.l6,1816,d.Mar.5,1900; 

3.  Mary  Loretta  Mudd, b. Aug. 6, 1819, d. Dec. 14, 1895; 

4.  Jamee  Lincoln  Mudd, b. Nov. 16 , 1821, d .Feb. 9 , 1916 ; 

5.  Elizabeth  Ann  Mudd, b. June  6 , 1825, d. Dec .8 , 1912 ; 

6.  Martha  Roena  Mudd, b. No v. 29 , 1826, (Kentucky ) ,d. 

7 .  Ben j amin' Fr ankl in  Mudd , b . Apr . 29 , 1850 , d . Feb . 8 , 19 24  ; 

8.  Abraham  Mudd, b. June  24, 1832, d. May  5,1671; 

9.  Robert  Leven  Mudd, b. Oct .29 , 1637, g^Mar.  19,1910; 


February  24,  1937 


Mrs.  He  Ian  L.  Allen 
1122  South  Second  Street 
Greenville,  Illinois 

My  dear  Mrs,  Allen  t 

1  Mir©  your  latter  of  february  18  to  Dr.  Wafcfcen.  who 
is  absent  from  the  city  on  his  annual  speaking  itinerary. 

I  have  taken  tie  liberty  to  read  your  most  interesting 
letter  regarding  the  Mudd  family  and  what  relationship  you  know 
concerning  Ihesu 

If  you  have  the  utline  which  you  say  is  in  /oar 
possession  and  do  not  find  time  to  copy  it  and  would  ©are  to 
send  it  to  us,  I  assure  you  that  we  wo  ,1a  return  it  to  yo 
together  with  a  co^,  if  you  so  desire. 

We  have  "been  on  the  search  for  whatever  information 
we  can  get  regarding  the  Mudd  family  and  if  there  is  any  way  in 
vfoieh  we  can  be  of  assistance  in  the  collection  of  such  material 
we  would  be  most  happy  to  do  go.  * 

Can  you  tell  me  what  relationship  your  mother,  Elisabeth 
Ann  Lincoln :  had  to  Abraham  Lincoln, if  any! 

Any  information  Tshich  you  care  to  forward  to  us,  we  should 
be  most  happy  to  receive  about  it  eras  of  Lincoln  contact  or  the 
Mudd  family,  which  you  have. 

Yours  very  truly, 


MAC:  SB 
M.A.  Cook 


Lib  rail  an 
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Helen  L.  Allen 

1122  SOUTH  SECOND  STREET 


J  /}  GREENVILLE,  ILL. 


Apm  ai#  1937 


Mrs.  Helen  L.  All  on 
1132  South  Second  Street 
Oreeaville,  Illinoii 

M;/  dear  lr©»  Allen j 

*ka»k  you  T.3^  jjrucfc  for  ssaking  amll&ele  to  us 
copies  of  the  IM$  fgasily  history.   As  soon  as  we  an?  able 
isaka  certain  excomts  in  which  we  think  w©  will  be  interested, 
we  will  pleated  to  return  thie  to  you. 

fery  truly  yotars. 


sum  m 


June  4,  1937 


Helen  I*.  Allen 
1122  $f  Second  St. 
Greenville,  Xlli  ^is 

Dear  Mrs,  Allen: 

Enclosed  you  will  pleas*  find  the  information 
about  the  JSodd  family  which  you  so  kindly  loaned  us. 

TT«  appreciate  the  use  of  it  very  much  and 
have  made  numerous  extracts  from  it. 

"Jours  very  truly, 


UW7/AD 


Director 
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May  2.  1939 


Mr.  William  C.  Priest 
The  Puritan  Hotel 
200  West  Hlnth  Stro*t 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

My  dear  Mr.  Priest { 

It  has  not  been  difficult  to  locate  the  ancestors 
of  Henry  Clay  Jones  of  Pro  la.  Kansas,  hut  of  course  I  have 
made  no  attempt  as  yet  to  search  for  his  descendants,  although 
it  seems  as  if  there  might  be  many  relatives.    Tha  great 
grandfather  of  Henry  Clay  Jones  and  the  great,  great  grand- 
father of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  brothers. 

Unclosed  you  will  please  fin*    little  sketch  of 
the  family  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine. 

There  are  a  great  many  descendants  of  some  of  the 
brothers  of  Phebe  Lincoln  Jones  still  living  and  could 
easily  be  located. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAW* SB  Director 

j!!nc« 
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Elizabeth   Ann  McAtse. 

Mrs;  Elizabeth  Ann  McTee  was 
born  in  Grason  County,  Kentucky, 
Jan.  6,  1825.  Died  in  Bloomfield, 
Iowa,  Dec.  S,  1912,  aged  87  years, 
fi  months  and  2  days. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Mudd,  her  mother's 
maiden  name  being  Elizabeth  Ann 
Lincoln,  the  daughter  of  Mordacai 
Lincoln,  a  brother  to  Abraham  Lin- 
soln's  father. 

She  had  six  brothers:  Horace, 
Hezekiah,  Abraham  and  Robert,  all 
of  whom  are  deceased;  and  Lincoln 
of  Scotland  county,  Mo.,  and  Ben- 
pamin  of  Hitt,  Mo. 

She  had  also  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Martha  Rogers  of  Mound  City,  Mo., 
and  Mrs.  Merita  Johnson  of  Hitt 
county,  Mo. 

When  she  was  three  years  of  age 
her  parents  moved  with  their  family 
from  Kentucky  to  Illinois;  living- 
there  for  nine  years  and  then 
moved  to  Scotland  county,  Mo., 
where  she  grew  to  womanhood,  and 
was  married,  June  14,  1844,  to  Sam- 
uel Wade  McAtee. 

They  made  their  new  home  in 
Davis  count y,  Iowa,  about  10  miles 
south  of  Bloomfield,  where  they 
lived  for  four  years,  when  they 
moved  to  Bloomfield,,  where  the 
family  home  has  since  remained. 

There  was  born  to  them  10  child- 
ren, Mrs.  Martha  Duffield,  Bloom- 
field, Iowa,  Robert  L.  McAtee,  de- 
ceased, two  children  who  died  in 
infancy,  Mrs.  Mary  Priest,  Bloom- 
field, Iowa,  John  McAtee,  deceased; 
Mrs.  Loie  Ethell,  Topefta,  Kan.; 
George  McAtee,  Hastings,  Nebr.; 
Samuel  McAtee,  St.  Joe,  Mo.;  Mrs. 
Emma  Caldwell,  Bloomfield,  Iowa. 

Ir>  the  «ai3y  part  of  1849,  she  and 
her  husband  moved  to  the  site  of 
Bloomfield.  Two  other  houses  and 
theirs  constituted  the  town.  Tho 
she  is  another  of  those  pioneers  of 
Iowa,  who  as  an  early  settler, 
helped  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
its  future. 


Her  husband  died  June  4,  1877 
and  for  the  remaining  35  years  of 
her  life,  made  a  home  for  her  child- 
ren for  17  years,  until  the  seven 
living  had  married  and  made  homes 
of  their  own.  For  the  next  16 
years  she  made  her  home  with  her 
youngest  daughter  and  husband, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Caldwell  of 
Bloomfield. 

About  four  years  ago  her  heattn. 
broke  with  serious  complications, 
reauiring  special  care.  For  the  last 
two  years  in  the  house  adjoining 
the  Caldwells  where  such  care 
could  be  provided,  her  daughter, 
Mrs  Priest,  has  sacrificingly  given 
her  whole  time  and  attention  to 

her.  •  \      >",  . 

More  than  25  years  ago  in-  a 
meeting  held  by  Rev.  D.  ,C.  Smith, 
in  Bloomfield,  she  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  church.  In. 
her  illness  she  often  quoted  and 
sang  part  of  familiar  hymns,  and 
spoke  to  other  as  well  as  to  her 
children  and  grandchildren  about 
heaven  and  the  meeting  of  loved 
ones  there.  ^, 

With  the  four  gnerations  ot  tne 
familv  represented  in  herself,  in 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Priest;  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Guy  Nicholson  and 
her  great  granddaughter,  Cathrme 
Nicholson,  aged  five;  with  others 
about  her,  she  passed  last  Sabbath 
morning  at  6:30,  peacefully  to  her 
heavenly  home. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Mrs  Marv  Priest,  Tuesday  after- 
uoon  The  services  were  conduct- 
ed by  Rev.  J.  E.  Newsom,  pastor 
of  the  M  E.  church.  Interment  oc- 
cured.at  the  I..O.-0.  F.  cemetery. 
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UNCLE  MORDECAI  LINCOLN 

ONLY  LINCOLN  RELATIVE  WITH  WHOM  THE  PRESIDENT  WAS 

FAMILIAR 


MORDECAI  LINCOLN,  oldest 
son  of  the  pioneer  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  uncle  of  the  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  born  in  Au- 
gusta County,  Virginia,  presumably 
in  the  year  1771.  The  name  Mordecai 
was  introduced  into  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily as  early  as  1655  when  Samuel 
Lincoln  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts 
named  his  third  son  Mordecai.  Be- 
ginning with  this  early  date  the  name 
became  a  familiar  one  among  the  Am- 
erican Lincolns. 

Mordecai  Lincoln  of  Hingham 
named  his  first  son  Mordecai,  Jr.,  and 
it  is  this  Mordecai  along  with  his 
brother  Abraham  who  started  the 
Lincoln  migrations  westward  before 
the  year  1727.  They  continued  into 
Pennsylvania,  later  into  Virginia,  and 
then  into  Kentucky.  The  little  used 
name  of  Mordecai  which  appeared  in 
both  the  Massachusetts  and  Ken- 
tucky families  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  discovery  that  both  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  the  Kentucky 


groups  came  from  a  common  ances- 
-  tor.  The  second  Mordecai  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  great  grandfather  of 
Mordecai  Lincoln  of  Washington 
County,  Kentucky. 

When  the  Lincoln  family  migrat- 
ed from  Rockingham  County  (for- 
merly Augusta  County),  Virginia  to 
Kentucky  in  1782,  Mordecai  was 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  his  early 
childhood  days  were  spent  in  the 
old  fort  known  as  Hughes'  Station 
on  Long  Run  at  a  point  where  the 
three  Kentucky  Counties  of  Jefferson, 
Oldham,  and  Shelby  now  join.  It  was 
here  that  the  most  dramatic  episode 
of  his  life  occurred. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  President,  in 
writing  to  one  of  his  kinsmen  in  1863 
mentioned  the  episode  in  which  Mor- 
decai played  the  heroic  part.  He 
wrote:  "The  story  of  grandfather's 
death  by  the  Indians  and  of  uncle 
Mordecai,  then  fourteen  years  old, 
killing  one  of  the  Indians,  is  the  leg- 
end more  strongly  than  all  others  im- 
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printed  upon  my  mind  and  memory." 

The  President  in  his  brief  state- 
ments about  the  massacre  was  under 
the  impression  that  it  occurred  about 
1784,  but  we  are  now  able  to  fix  the 
date  definitely  as  the  month  of  May 
in  1786.  Mordecai  Lincoln  stated  on 
oath  in  an  affidavit  filed  in  the  Nel- 
son County  Court  House  that  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  departed  this  life  May 
1786  without  will." 

The  first  land  entry  Mordecafs 
father  is  known  to  have  made  in  Ken- 
tucky was  on  May  29,  1780,  and  it 
included  a  small  improvement,  or 
cabin,  on  Long  Run,  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty. On  May  7,  1785,  one  year  before 
the  massacre,  the  pioneer  Lincoln  ar- 
ranged for  the  surveying  of  the  land 
and  his  name  appears  on  the  sur- 
veyor's report  as  "marker".  His  sec- 
ond son,  Josiah,  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  a  cousin,  Hananiah  Lin- 
coln, served  as  "chain  carriers,"  and 
their  names  also  appear  on  the  re- 
port. The  presence  of  this  small  boy, 
brother  of  Mordecai,  with  his  father 
on  the  farm  the  Lincoln's  owned 
should  be  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
the  family  was  living  there  at  that 
time. 

A  more  complete  story  of  the  tragic 
incident  might  be  told  as  follows: 
Abraham  Lincoln,  with  his  three  sons, 
Mordecai,  Josiah,  and  Thomas,  was 
busily  engaged  in  the  field  putting  in 
a  crop  of  corn.  Without  warning  they 
were  attacked  by  two  or  three  In- 
dians, and  the  father  was  killed  at 
the  first  fusillade.  Josiah,  then  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  started  for  Hughes' 
Station,  half  a  mile  away,  where  the 
family  was  then  making  their  home 
in  one  of  the  fort's  eight  cabins.  Mor- 
decai and  Thomas,  aged  fifteen  and 
ten  respectively,  made  for  a  cabin 


near-by,  which  Abraham  had  erected 
and  where  the  family  would  make 
their  home  as  soon  as  safety  would 
allow.  An  Indian,  despising  the  abil- 
ity of  Mordecai's  marksmanship, 
stepped  out  of  the  thicket  to  secure 
the  scalp  of  the  paleface.  Mordecai 
from  within  the  cabin  took  aim  at  a 
silver  pendant  on  the  breast  of  the 
Indian  and  brought  him  down.  Jo- 
siah had  reached  the  fort  and  warned 
the  settlers,  who  started  immediately 
in  pursuit  of  the  redskins. 

When  the  pioneer  Lincoln  suc- 
cumbed to  the  surprise  attack  of  the 
Indians  he  was  but  forty-two  years  of 
age,  a  comparatively  young  man,  and 
he  left  a  widow  and  five  children, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Morde- 
cai, the  oldest,  but  fifteen  years  of 
age,  became  the  head  of  the  family. 
The  old  English  law  of  primo-geni- 
ture  then  being  in  force,  he  became 
the  heir  at  law  of  his  pioneer  father. 

Hananiah  Lincoln,  the  pioneer's 
cousin,  in  the  fall  of  1783  entered 
two  tracts  of  land  in  what  later  be- 
came Nelson  County  and  still  later 
changed  to  Washington  County.  One 
of  these  was  on  the  south  side  of 
Beech  Fork,  the  other  on  the  east 
side  of  Cartright's  Creek.  He  moved 
to  one  of  these  tracts  some  time  pre- 
vious to  July  1786. 

It  is  very  likely  that  this  was  the 
relative  living  in  Washington  Coun- 
ty who  caused  the  Widow  Lincoln  to 
move  there.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
pioneer,  ever  owned  land  in  Wash- 
ington County. 

Between  the  years  1786  and  1792 
we  learn  very  little  about  Mordecai 
Lincoln,  but  he  was  undoubtedly 
home  with  his  mother  on  the  Beech 
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Fork  tract  of  land  in  Washington 
County.  When  he  became  of  age  in 
1792,  he  assumed  several  responsi- 
bilities which  indicate  that  he  was 
conscious  of  his  new  place  in  the 
community.  His  age  is  confirmed  by 
the  tax  records  of  Washington  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  which  reveal  that  in 
1792  he  is  first  listed  as  a  white  male 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over.  He 
entered  for  taxation  one  horse,  two 
cattle,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  land. 

Possibly  the  most  important  event 
which  occurred  in  1792,  when  Mor- 
decai  became  of  age,  was  his  mar- 
riage. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
clergyman  officiating  at  the  wedding 
did  not  give  the  month  and  day,  but 
the  court  records  at  Bardstown,  Nel- 
son County,  Kentucky  give  the  year 
of  the  wedding  as  1792.  Abraham 
Lincoln  referred  to  the  family  in 
some  correspondence.  He  said,  "Un- 
cle Mordecai  had  three  sons,  Abra- 
ham, James,  and  Mordecai."  Three 
daughters,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Mar- 
tha were  also  born  to  them. 

The  marriage  of  Mordecai  Lincoln 
and  Mary  Mudd  was  solemnized  by 
Father  William  de  Rohan.  The  bride 
was  the  daughter  of  Luke  Mudd,  and 
it  is  a  strange  coincidence  indeed  that 
Mary  Mudd  and  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd 
of  Maryland,  who  was  tried  as  one  of 
the  conspirators  in  Lincoln's  assassin- 
ation, were  both  descendents  of 
Thomas  and  Blanche  Spaulding 
Mudd.  A  very  interesting  story  of 
the  Mudd  family  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Reverend  Lawrence  J.  Kenny, 
Society  of  Jesus  of  Detroit  University. 

Mordecai,  established  in  the  com- 
munity as  the  head  of  a  family,  then 
began  to  look  into  his  economic  in- 
terests and  to  investigate  the  steps 
taken  by  the  administration  in  the 


settlement  of  his  father's  estate.  He 
demanded  that  the  administrator, 
John  Caldwell,  give  a  larger  bond 
which  was  rejected,  but  he  was  finally 
given  the  appointment  of  administra- 
tor by  the  court. 

The  Nelson  County  order  book  for 
July  10,  1792  carries  this  notation: 
"John  Caldwell  the  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  Abraham  Lincoln  de- 
ceased being  requested  by  his  secur- 
ity to  give  counter  security  refused. 
Whereupon  on  the  motion  of  Mor- 
decai Lincoln  who  made  oath  accord- 
ing to  law  the  administration  of  said 
estate  is  granted  him  on  giving  se- 
curity. Whereupon  he  together  with 
Luke  Mudd  his  security  entered  and 
acknowledged  their  bond  in  the  pen- 
alty of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
conditioned  as  the  law  directs." 

The  settlement  of  the  estate  of  his 
father  directly  and  indirectly  in- 
volved Mordecai  in  several  lawsuits. 
A  note  which  he  gave  to  John  Cald- 
well, original  administrator  of  the 
father's  estate,  brought  him  into  court 
on  a  suit  for  collection  on  a  note. 

Lincoln  was  also  called  before  the 
County  Court  to  give  reason  why  he 
had  not  entered  the  property  in  the 
estate  for  taxation.  Apparently  the 
condition  of  the  estate  was  such  that 
no  immediate  returns  could  be  made, 
and  it  was  not  until  1796  that  he  final- 
ly entered  the  land  in  his  possession 
as  heir  at  law  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  following  tracts  of  land  were 
entered : 

100  acres  on  Beech  Fork. 
400  acres  on  Floyd  Ford. 
1134  acres  on  Green  River. 
1000  acres  on  Kentucky  River. 
800  acres  on  Green  River. 
1000  acres  on  Kentucky  River. 
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This  made  a  total  of  4434  acres  of 
land,  and  it  is  possible  there  was  an- 
other 1000  acres  which  should  have 
been  listed  as  formerly  having  been 
in  the  possession  of  Mordecai's  father. 
Mordecai  continued  to  list  most  of 
this  land  for  many  years,  although  he 
sold  the  400  acre  tract  on  Floyd  Fork 
as  early  as  January  12,  1797  to  Ben- 
jamin Bridges  for  400  pounds.  This 
is  the  tract  of  land  on  which  Mor- 
decai's father  was  massacred.  Later 
Mordecai  learned  that  instead  of  the 
tract  containing  exactly  400  acres,  it 
contained  476  acres.  On  April  2,  1822 
Mordecai  received  two  hundred  dol- 
lars cash  for  the  remaining  76  acres. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  farm  where 
the  first  permanent  home  of  the  Lin- 
colns  in  Kentucky  was  established,  a 
copy  of  a  deed  of  conveyance  in  the 
Jefferson  County  Court  House  is  ex- 
hibited: 

"This  indenture  made  this  second 
day  of  April  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  two  between  Morde- 
cai Lincoln  son  and  heir  at  law  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  deceased  and  Mary 
his  wife  now  at  Louisville  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Jefferson  and  State  of  Kentucky 
of  the  one  part  and  Benjamin  Bridges 


Senr  of  the  same  County  and  State  of 
the  other  part  witnesseth  that  whereas 
the  said  Mordecai  Lincoln  did  by  his 
bond  bearing  date  the  12th  day  of 
January  1797  bind  himself  to  convey 
to  the  said  Benjamin  Bridges  Senr 
by  deed  with  covenant  of  general 
warrantee  four  hundred  acres  of  land 
lying  in  the  County  aforesaid  on  long 
run,  a  water  of  Floyd's  Fork  near 
where  Hughes'  (sic)  Station  was, 
which  tract  of  land  was  entered  sur- 
veyed and  patented  to  and  in  the 
name  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln 
deceased.  That  the  consideration  for 
the  said  four  hundred  acres  of  land 
was  and  is  four  hundred  pounds  for 
which  the  said  Bridges  executed  his 
two  bonds  or  notes  to  said  Lincoln 
for  two  hundred  pounds  each  the  first 
made  due  and  payable  on  demand 
being  dated  the  said  12th  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1797  and  the  second  bond  or 
note  bearing  the  same  date  payable 
the  first  day  of  February  1798  both 
of  which  Bonds  have  been  paid  by 
said  Bridges  to  said  Lincoln  and  the 
first  bond  has  been  taken  up  and  the 
second  bond  the  said  Lincoln  says  he 
has  lost  or  mislaid  so  that  he  cannot 
now  deliver  the  same  up  to  the  said 
Bridges — And  whereas  there  is  a  sur- 
plus in  the  said  tract  of  land  of  about 
seventy  six  acres  and  for  which  sur- 
plus the  said  Bridges  has  this  day 
paid  to  said  Lincoln  two  hundred 
dollars  the  receipt  whereof  he  doth 
hereby  acknowledge  and  the  said  Lin- 
coln intends  by  these  presents  to  con- 
vey to  said  Bridges  the  whole  of  the 
land  contained  in  their  the  patents 
boundaries  of  the  said  four  hundred 
acres  Therefore  this  Indenture  wit- 
nesseth that  the  said  Mordecai  Lin- 
coln and  Mary  his  wife  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  said  sums  of  four 
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hundred  pounds  and  Two  Hundred 
dollars  to  them  in  hand  paid  in  man- 
ner aforesaid  the  receipt  whereof  they 
do  hereby  acknowledge,  Hath  granted 
bargained  and  sold  aliened  released 
enfeoffed   conveyed    and  confirmed 
and  by  the  presents  doth  grant  bar- 
gain and  sell  alien  release  enfeoff 
convey  and  confirm  unto  the  sd  Ben- 
jamin, Senior  and  to  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs the  said  tract  or  parcel  of  land, 
with  the  appurtenances  containing 
about  four  hundred  and  seventy  six 
acres  by  the  same  more  or  less  and 
bounded  as  follows:  Beginning  about 
two  miles  up  the  fork  of  Floyds  fork 
from  the  mouth  of  a  fork  of  the  same 
formerly  called  Tias  (?)  fork  at  a 
Sugar  tree  standing  on  the  (b)  order 
of  the  same  marked  S.  BD  and  ex- 
tending thence  east  three  hundred 
poles  to  a  poplar  and  sugar  tree  north 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  and  third 
poles  to  a  beech  and  dogwood  West 
three  hundred  poles  to  a  white  oak 
and  hickory  south  two  hundred  thir- 
teen and  a  third  poles  to  the  begin- 
ning according  to  the  patent  boun- 
daries of  the  said  four  hundred  acres 
of  land  all  the  estate  right  title  inter- 
est claim  and  fee  of  the  said  Lincoln 
and  wife  of  in  and  to  the  said  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  with  the  appurtenances. 
To  Have  and  To  Hold  the  same  unto 
the  said  Benjamin  Bridges  Senior  and 
to  his  heirs  and  assigns— To  his  and 
their  only  proper  use  benefit  and  Be- 
hoof forever  and  the  said  Mordecai 
Lincoln  and  Mary  his  wife  do  coven- 
ant and  agree  to  and  with  the  said 
Benjamin  Bridges  Junior  (sic)  and 
with  his  heirs  and  assigns  that  they 
the  said  Lincoln  and  wife  will  and 
their  heirs  executors  and  administra- 
tors shall  warrant  and  forever  defend 
the  said  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  with 


the  appurtenances  unto  the  said 
Bridges  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever  against  the  claim  or  claims  of 
all  and  every  person  or  persons  what- 
ever lawfully  claiming  or  to  claim  the 
same.  In  witness  whereof  the  said  Lin- 
coln and  wife  have  hereto  set  their 
hands  and  seals  on  the  day  and  year 
first  written. 

"signed  Mordecai  Lincoln  (seal) 
"Mary  Lincoln  (seal)" 

Mordecai  Lincoln,  immediately 
after  becoming  of  age,  began  to  take 
his  place  in  Washington  County  as 
one  of  its  leading  citizens.  On  April 
4,  1793  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Court  to  view  a  road  about  to  be 
opened.  And  from  a  great  many  simi- 
lar instances  in  which  he  is  asked  to 
serve  in  some  preliminary  road  en- 
terprise, it  appears  as  if  he  must  have 
been  especially  active  as  a  pioneer 
good  road  advocate.  On  one  oc- 
casion, however,  he  was  brought  be- 
fore a  grand  jury  to  give  reason  why- 
he  had  not  kept  the  road  of  which  he 
was  superintendent  in  repair. 

When  he  was  but  twenty-three  years 
of  age  he  was  appointed  a  constable 
of  Washington  County,  and  he  served 
in  several  other  minor  capacities.  He 
was  especially  active  in  jury  service 
and  was  apparently  often  at  the  coun- 
ty seat  of  Springfield  which  was  but 
six  miles  from  his  house. 

He  had  become  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  goods  to 
be  appointed  an  appraiser  of  an  es- 
tate when  he  was  but  twenty-four 
years  old,  two  appointments  for  this 
service  being  awarded  in  this  same 
year.  And  two  years  later  he  became 
the  appraiser  of  the  estate  of  Richard 
Berry,  Sr.,  uncle  of  Nancv  Hanks. 
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His  livestock  had  increased  suffi- 
ciently by  1797  to  warrant  the  record- 
ing of  the  peculiar  mark  by  which  his 
stock  was  known,  and  the  county 
court  recorded  that  it  was  "a  half 
cross  out  of  the  underside  of  the  left 
ear  and  a  slit  in  the  right  ear." 

There  is  evidence  that  Mordecai 
was  given  to  the  use  of  intoxicants. 
In  March  1800  he  brought  suit  against 
the  tavern  keeper  at  Springfield  by 
the  name  of  William  Pile  for  the  loss 
of  a  horse.  Mordecai  claimed  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  "a  brown  mare 
of  the  value  of  25  pounds  and  did  de- 
liver said  mare  into  the  hands  and 
keeping  of  said  Deft,  as  tavern  keeper 
to  keep  said  mare  for  pay  and  restore 
said  mare  when  requested,  to  the 
Plaintiff  who  was  at  the  time,  the  said 
Deft's.  guest.  Nevertheless  the  Deft, 
did  so  carelessly  and  neglectfully  at- 
tend to  the  mare  of  the  Plaintiff  that 
she  the  said  mare  was  lost  or  stolen 
out  of  the  possession  and  keeping  of 
the  Deft."  The  jury  awarded  Lincoln 
ten  pounds  for  his  loss. 

Another  lawsuit  in  which  Mordecai 
Lincoln  was  involved  implies  that  he 
was  interested  in  the  breeding  of  fine 
horses,  but  in  this  instance  apparent- 
ly he  got  the  worst  of  the  trade.  He 
brought  suit  in  1800  against  a  cer- 
tain Conrad  Matthis  from  whom  he 
had  purchased  a  stallion  known  as 
"Strong  Sampson."  Lincoln  brought 
suit  against  Matthis  for  alleged  mis- 
representation, and,  after  several 
years  of  litigation,  Lincoln  finally 
gained  a  verdict  against  Matthis  for 
part  of  the  purchase  price. 

One  suit  in  which  Lincoln  was  in- 
volved, where  a  considerable  acreage 
of  land  was  at  stake,  was  a  land  suit 


in  which  the  illustrious  Felix  Grundy 
represented  Mordecai  Lincoln,  his 
neighbor,  as  attorney.  Mordecai  al- 
leged that  his  grandfather's  name  had 
been  forged  to  a  certificate  and  that 
a  thousand  acres  of  land  had  been  lost 
to  him.  Mordecai  Lincoln's  uncle 
Thomas  of  Lexington,  Kentucky 
made  affidavit  to  this  effect. 

In  1811  Mordecai  Lincoln  moved 
his  family  from  Washington  County 
to  Grayson  County,  Kentucky.  Here 
he  lived  until  1828  when  he  migrated 
to  Illinois,  settling  in  Hancock  Coun- 
ty where  he  died  the  following  year. 

Chronology 

There  follows  a  brief  chronologi- 
cal table  of  events  which  were  record- 
ed in  the  Kentucky  Court  Houses  and 
from  which  we  learn  of  Mordecai  Lin- 
coln's activities.  The  compilation 
stops  with  1806,  the  year  Thomas  and 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  married  and 
removed  from  the  neighborhood  in 
which  Mordecai  lived. 

1792 

No  date — Mordecai  Lincoln  married 
Mary  Mudd. 

July  10 — Made  administrator  of  fa- 
ther's estate. 

Oct.  ,17 — Name  on  commissioner's 
book. 

1793 

Jan.  22 — Signed  a  note  made  pay- 
able to  John  Caldwell. 

No  date — Mordecai  ordered  to  give 
account  why  he  had  not  en- 
tered taxable  property. 
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April  4 — Appointed  to  view  road 
from  Court  House  to  Wal- 
ton's Lick. 


1794 

Feb.  6— Mordecai  Lincoln  is  ap- 
pointed constable  in  the 
place  of  John  Stapleford 
with  Luke  Mudd  as  his  se- 
curity. 

Aug.  8— Served  on  jury  with  Rich- 
ard Berry. 

Aug.  11— Witness  on  Thomas  and 
Luke  Mudd's  note. 

1795 

March  —Brought    suit   against  B 
Clifton. 

Sept.  11 — Name  on  commissioner's 
book. 


1796 

No  date-  -On  petition  for  a  road  from 
Ferguson's  mill  to  Mercer 
County  line. 

Feb.  —On  petition  to  discontinue 
road. 

March  —Appraiser  of  James  Brum- 
field's  estate. 

Suit  brought  by  Lincoln 
against  Evans  for  assault 
and  battery. 

June  2— Mordecai  Lincoln  appoint- 
ed to  appraise  estate  of 
Stith  Thompson. 

August —Caldwell  sues  Lincoln  for 
payment  of  note. 

Sept.  1— Name  on  commissioner's 
book. 


No  date 


-Name 
book. 


1797 

on  commissioner's 


Jan.  12— Sold  four  hundred  acres 
tract  of  land  on  Floyd's 
Fork. 

April  4— On  motion  of  Mordecai 
Lincoln  it  is  ordered  that 
his  earmark  be  recorded  as 
follows:  a  half  cross  out  of 
the  underside  of  the  left 
ear  and  a  slit  in  the  right. 

May  1— Signed  a  certificate  that 
Cornelia  Hayden,  widow  of 
William  Hayden,  who  is 
about  to  marry  James 
Mudd  is  of  age  and  also 
gives  authority  for  his 
name  to  be  used  as  a  bonds- 
man for  said  Mudd. 

June  —John  Slack  sues  Lincoln 
for  collection  of  note. 

July  —Reports  on  road  survey 
from  Ferguson's  Mill  to 
Mercer  County  line. 


1798 

April  3— Pleasant  Robinson  vs  Mor- 
decai Lincoln.  Appeal  from 
judgment  of  Jesse  Head. 
Judgment  of  Head  con- 
firmed. 

4 — Appointed  on  committee 
to  view  road  from  Beau- 
camps  Mill  to  Court  House. 

1— Promissory  note  to  James 
Evans. 

Signs  note  payable  to 
James  Evans  for  ten  pounds 
seven  shillings. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
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Dec.  4 — Ordered  with  three  others 
to  appraise  estate  of  Rich- 
ard Berry  and  report. 
On  a  committee  to  view 
road  from  Ferguson's  Mill 
to  Springfield. 


Dec.  1 — Francis  Berry  was  appoint- 
ed superintendent  of  a  road 
in  place  of  Mordecai  Lin- 
coln with  the  same  hands  to 
assist  him  as  assisted  Lin- 
coln. 


1799 

No  date — Roberson  sues  Lincoln  for 
collection  on  note. 

Jan.  28 — Signed  note  jointly  with 
Peter  Sybert,  payable  to 
John  Slack. 

June  — Grand  jury  brought  indict- 
ment against  Lincoln  for 
not  keeping  road  in  repair. 

Sept.  6 — Name  on  commissioner's 
book. 


1800 

March  — Lincoln  brought  suit 
against  Luke  Mudd,  his 
father-in-law,  for  collec- 
tion on  loan  made  in  1797. 
Suit  against  William  Pile 
for  loss  of  horse  belonging 
to  Lincoln. 

July  11 — Name  on  commissioner's 
book. 


1801 

Feb.  3 — Signs  as  a  witness  to  a  cer- 
tificate signed  by  his 
mother  authorizing  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  Ann 
(Nancy)  to  William  Brum- 
field. 

Oct.  24 — Deposition  of  John  Slack 
on  Lincoln's  credit. 


1803 

Aug.  27 — Promissory  note  given  to 
Elias  Davidson. 

Oct.  — Lincoln  sued  by  Yates  for 
assault  and  battery. 

1804 

Jan.  2 — Mordecai  Lincoln  and 
Richard  Berry  surety  for 
Sheriff  John  Dowel. 

May  7 — Purchased  1  jointer,  1 
auger,  1  chisel  at  the  Igna- 
tius Elder  sale. 

July  14 — Promissory  note  given  to 
John  H.  Harbison. 

Oct.  17 — Promissory  note  given  to 
James  Catlin. 

Nov.  5 — One  of  the  sureties  for 
Francis  Mudd,  administra- 
tor of  the  estate  of  Joseph 
Mudd. 

1806 

March  — Sued  for  collection  of  note 
by  Catlin. 

Suit  brought  against  Lin- 
coln by  Benedict  on  as- 
sault charge. 

June  — Caldwell  sues  Lincoln  for 
collection  on  note  due  in 
1804. 

June  11 — Two  suits  against  Lincoln 
for  debt. 


Kelly  Field,  Texas 
March  14,  1043 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 
Box  110 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Dear  Dr.  Warren; 


w0rk  yos  are  ^tK'S^^Ry; the  fine 

S3iy  «*  ^-al  years  I  have 
is  so  closely  allied  to  the  Mudd  his to^  tL?  ?  ^Lincoln  history 

^assistance  ^7  "  ^  info™ation  which  may  be 

in  land  in  that  oountyT wi?^BfSL^?8tU0°Mn eS" iS "  S?^0S??^Sf " 

S  S  aLo^ed^he"  IMn  fT^lyT"^  TT, 

?«2  +?ne  °°raPlete  copy  of  this  proceeding  I  will  be  * lad  to  ftfiv  ? 

lor  the  time  of  your  clerks  in  copying  and  sending  it  to  me  Alio 

Mudd      I^nir/6'61  Und6r  thS  year  1804  t0  the'estate  o?*Jote-oh 
Mudd.     I  would  also  appreciate  it  if  you  will  send  me  a  cow  of  tL 

complete  proceedings  for  which  I  will  be  glad  to"    If  you  do  not 

aaye  these  complete  proceedings  I  will  try  to  obtain  them  f  M  the 

court  house  of  Washington  County. 

3h.dk  thK.  "  d°  W0Dd9r  whether  °r        you  have  had  occasion  to 

Szekfah^udd110'^?,7?"  fSfer  t0  Elizabeth  Lucretia  Mudd  as  a  daughter  of 
hav      StS       >J V    ,  4 8-  Sa?e  person  as  Elizaveta  Lincoln  whom  you 
on  1,  !  i  1)6  ?  latter  of  Charles  Mudd  in  Ho.  3.     In  the  stat4ent 

youPsfate  that°he°^de  ^*J»««W*  «»«  ™s  a  son  of  Luke  Mudf  oec'ause 
f!V»l.  a  t,rother  °f  Hary  Mudd,  daughter  of  Luke.     A  ladv 

in  Kansas  paid  a  very  competent  genealogist  in  Vfeshinp-ton  to  investigate 
the  parentage  of  Hezekiah  Mudd  and  he  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  HezfMah 


was  a  son  of  a  Bennett  Mudd,  an  uncle  of  Luke  Mudd.  If  you  would  care 
to  have  the  copy  of  this  proof  I  would  "be  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 

I  hope  you  will  find  time  to  reply  to  this  letter  in  the  near  future 
and  with  kindest  regards,   I  am 

Sincerely  yours 


RDM/p 


March  29,  19^3 

Lt.  Col.  Elchard  X>.  Mudd 
Kelly  Field,  Texas. 

My  deer  Col.  Mudd: 

Please  pardon  the  delay  in  the  reply  to  your  letter  of 
March  Ik  "which  1  here  Juet  found  time  to  giro  some  attention  to. 

It  will  he  conrenient  for  me  to  answer  your  questions 
by  using  a  caption  heeding  for  the  paragraphs. 

1.  Luke  Mudd.    I  imagine  that  Dr.  W.E.  Barton  is 
responsible  for  the  general  use  of  the  statement  that  Mary  Mudd 
"who  married  Mordecai  Lincoln  was  a  daughter  of  Luke  Mudd  (See 

K.E.  Bart  on1  e  Life  of  Lincoln,  Volume  1,  page  35).  In  the  Washingtc 

County  Census  for  1310  Luke  Mudd  listed  one  male  orer  which 

is  probably  himself,  end  two  females,  one  under  26  and  one  under 

h*;  slso  one  elare.  As  early  as  1792  Luke  Mudd  listed  on  the 

commission  of  tax  books  on  October  17  of  that  year 

two  boys  under  21,  fire  horses,  eleren  cattle,  and  100  acres'  of 

land.  Of  course  the  women  wore  not  listed  in  these  tax  lists 

end  the  boys  had  to  be  between  16  and  20.  The  tax  lists  car,  be 

found  in  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society  records  at  Frankfort, 

and  the  United  States  Census  reports  at  Washington,  DB.C,  Volume  U 

carries  the  lSlO  census?  report. 

I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  two  boys  which  Luke  Mudd 
listed  ch  this  early  tax  report,  neither  do  I  know  the  name  dT 
the  woman  under  26  which  he  listed  in  the  csnsus,  although 
probably  the  woman  under  1»5  was  his  wife,  however,  of  course,  not 

sftcvjAaf  we  ^necessaril y. 

/*prcp  aaeor  $Q  p««j.  <j$on  £p©  rrncoju  efoiA*  ao  jtpsi  j  jwj*  gooa  pes  not 

2.  Lincoln  vs.  Mi£d  suit.    I  regret  to  say  I  do  not  hare 
ony  copy  of  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  this  suit,  although 
they  can  be  had  by  contacting  the  Washington  Circuit  Clark  at 

•;        •        Washington  County,  Kentucky,  Springfield,  the  county  seat. 

3.  Marriage  records,    t  cm  having  my  secretary  copy  off 
all  of  the  information  which  we  have  with  respect  to  these  marriage 
contracts. 

Dooafoa  ysafrn*  BSS&fQfc  jfop<n.f%  iopn  sebffSf  mtq  pe«jir    iPfl  xscoim  .ra  UNUM 

k.  Charles  Mudd.  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  hare  made 
the  mistake  by  copying  into  my  book  the  notation  "The  will  of 
Charles  Mudd  signed  August  2,  1828,"   and  I  listed  as  his  children 
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Eleanor,  Elizabeth  Lincoln,  Honey  Began,  Loretta  Cracraft,  Arteslaa  Moble, 
Donedus  Auatln,  Patrick  Bobert,  John  Baptlet  and  Lewie.    This  record  la  found 
In  Will  book  deede,  page  355. 

°JJ  °l  IF*  Tvymmpzou  Ap;;op  as  j.^a©  *.rpy  Jieabeop  po  ppaee  uwixraSe 

5.  It  le  quite  apparent  that  a  mlsteke  has  been  raado  here  with 
reference  to  hie  parentage   end  probably  la  due  to  the  fact  that  Bezeklah 
appears  on  the  marriage  bond/ 

ppsX  oSa  p©  peg  pa  cocpaQpiue  pp©  aeepru&poij  C1*C<>TI  CI*** 

I  hope  you  will  not  feel  that  I  have  done  a  thorough  piece  of  work 

on  the  Mudd  family  because  I  have  only  picked  up  little  notea  hare  and  there 
which  aeeia  to  bear  upon  the  Lincoln  story,  ao  what  I  have  done  ha  a  not 

received  the  same  kind  of  attention  ae  ray  Lincoln  researches  have. 

Iwcopepjl  pp©  aaajec  nugax,      A$h  p:jx  Af^®    poaeA©;.*  oi_  oonwe^  uop 

X  regret  that  X  am  not  close  to   the  original  records  in  Kentucky 

where  I  feel  I  could  probably  be  of  much  wore  he&to  you. 

I  go  oop  pjo*  pp©  avubfi  o\  pp©  p«o  pole  ApICp  Ti'£*  JF"?1? 

Very  truly  yours, 

cs^.t.rc8  ppe  rgjo- causae  s.aj&ox^:* 

s?ng  ppo  nur^»g  £fepee  ieboi.pa  ep  Heapi-nap©"*  3SfC  %  APJiw  f 

Zanuq       pp©  ^enpnojd  grapc-xio©!  socjapl  j-oGOj.ga  ap  ^.©ij^ojc.p* 

LAWjEB  IHrector 

ja.ug*       conx.?©  pps  nonst!  Jutta  i:op  j -jap  eg  fa  ppea©  pax  jrepa 

pAo  poAB  nxjgox.  gj*  ija©  pox.»©a*  ©jgibu  oappjo*  euq  jqo  ©ox*§ 
coshbtsbioij  oi  pax  pool's,  on  Qcpopex,  j£  cx,  pvsp  leex. 
jQ*  8yeo  oca  spa  a©*  \b  ©si.j^  as  jj,^5  rrjjtu  Wrj9<3  JHfeg  ou  pp© 
tb  x>i.opepj-l  prnsej^*  sog  pao  xeaJSTeB*  on©  augoj;,  5^  sag  00a  augex. 
COfiopl  Qfjpam  IO&  J9J0  r°Ks  JTBP&g  oae  lasje  oaox.  jQ  apjop 

A*E*  pWf rti^l  rftP  ox  tIxjoojjj*  Apjare©  j>  fiaSs  $^)*  jv  pp©  /^aaprnSpoo 
Apo  oblltoc  ajBJWBasjf  rrncojn  abb  a  gaugppei.  01,  prfjc©  paiqg  (Baa 
Loahonaipja  5,01.  pp©  8©doxx>j  nse  04  pp©  Bpspeu/eup  ppap  ^siA  unqq 
j*  p:^e  Knqq*    1  ?uis6jD©  ppap  ]>*.•  jfj*  pax. poii  fa 

/"    sol;;-':  «  c«b-'..  :j      -qr-';>-  :..0J-  p;  ?.  b£i*??  %  'ipi- • 

If     JX  Pb  oouAcujoup  ^ox.  BS9  f;0  ouanGJ.  loox.  dfl©aproua 

)fex.cp  jyt  Ap{pap  r  pa  a©  '<nap  x^onug  pfn©  po  8fA©  ecu©  app%ppfon  f»» 
bjeae©  box^otf  ppe  gGj«i.  |u  pp©  Xi©bjA  po  Xonx.  jeppax.  04 


K*JJ*a  Ijejg*  IMfeT 

TP*  C°X*  BTOpfli.n  i)'  jflugg 


December  1%3 


Box  in?  A« 

n-  Indlana 

De*r  Dr.  y/arren: 


Very  truly  yours 
i 


RDM/p 
2nd. 


#3 


COPY  OF  ORIGINAL  LETTER 


Kilwinning,  Mo. 
May  the  1st  1885 


rell  Bob  I  will  try  and  write  you  a  few  lines  this  morning  in  answer  to  the  one 
we  received  from  you  a  couple  months  ago  which  found  us  all  as  well  as  common 
was  vary  glad  to  hear  from  you  I  have  been  bad  off  with  my  back  not  been  able 
to  do  any  work  at  all  we  are  geting  to  old  to  do  much  and  not  much  to  do  we 
are  living  in  Unionton  I  bought  property  hear  I  thought  I  had  no  use  for  a  farm 
any  longer  as  I  cannot  see  to  it  any  longer  we  will  not  want  anything  in  this 
world  vary  much  more  only  a  common  living  you  wanted  to  know  if  John  Tryrear 
was  dead  he  is  and  been  dead  three  years  he  had  consumption  for  severil  years 
but  yet  went  around  was  taken  with  a  spell  of  coffing  and  bleeding  of  the  lungs 
and  was  dead  in  five  minnets    Henry  has  rented  the  place  and  is  moved  in  will 
Mudd  and  Bob  is  runing  a  hardware  store  in  Memphis  and  I  suppose  is  doing  vary 
well  Old  Aunt  Hanah  Fryrear  is  laying  vary  low  will  never  recover  Old  aunt 
Franky  Lincon  is  dead  died  last  winter  which  is  the  last  old  land  mark  of  our 
connection  and  vary  soon  it  will  be  said  of  us  by  our  own  children  the  same  words 
Heorace  makes  his  home  at  Bens  the  most  of  his  time  Links  folks  is  will  well 
Bob  the  male  is  ready  to  go  out  I  will  stop  for  the  present  and  promise  to  do 
better  the  next  time  give  my  best  respects  to  fannie  and  the  children  wright  soon 
and  let  me  know  whether  you  are  coming  up  this  spring  or  not  I  so  nervous  I  cannot 
write 


from  your  Brother  H.  Mudd 
£    I/O,    7-3-  ,6,4* 


JL^  ^w^ew  


December  31,  19U3 


Lt.  Col.  Richard  D.  Mudd,  M.C. 
Kelly  Field,  Texas 

My  dear  Col.  Madd: 

Thank  you  wry  much  for  the  interesting  letter  which 
you  have  forwarded  and  we  will  he  happy  to  keep  it  for  our  file. 
I  am  Tery  sme,  however,  that  you  should  k»ep  the  original  because 

it  is  so  elos^l/  connected  with  your  tm&lj  History    Nfeat  you 
sant  -is  Wry  acceptable  end  we  are  rlad  to  liav&'i!,, 

«       *        5        luite  asr~*d  wifcli  y«»  tismt  tfat  Turns?  Lincoln 
is  undoubtedly  the  Frances  Lincoln,  wife  of  Jfjaes  Bradford,  as 

fil+>,     .  T  J  trrs'?/oa  ^  Citing  along  well  with  your  genealogy 
althor^h  I  douht  If  you  find  very  mxch  tim  now  to  work  on  it  or 
perhaps  you  have  brought  it  to  a  conclusion. 

Ifory  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  tlua. 

Te^y  truly  yours, 


law  mi 


Dljestor 


RICHARD  D.  MUDD,  M.  D.     1  Afl 

£ASrajU\^,  _  100,  HOYT  STREET 


The  fttfttmi  or  the  Re  cor  &  of  &*rire  Muddj  ^  Tho^iHS;     ft £fifRf  f "/} o  3 


SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 

y  ✓  3 


i-ry      *.rs  or  rosr>  rur  h>.  vs    one  into  the  preparation 
of  the  re-crtf  of  h:>ke    odd  ts  we  now  ha^e  !t.     It  cor  gists  ^f 
stout  fifteen  typewritten  pages  of  informs t ion,  much  of  wM.ch 
is  conjectural.    He  wrs  Lorn  *n  Charles  County,  Maryland,  In 
173'-,  snv  :;!ed  ir.  Kentucky,  piece  unknown ,  sheet  lcl6,  therefore 
st  the  age  of  79.    He  apparently  left  no  property  end  therefore 
t  ere  was  no  e  ..' , ! ni strstion  of  "is  est?  te. 

Me  left  Charles  County,  haryls^d,  where  the  remainder 
of  Ms  brothers  and  sisters  lived.,  end  moved  to  Frederick  County  /^J 
sbout  1773*         found  ht»  many  times  In  the  Frederick  County 
record  u]   to  T"'-9$  niter  which  he  :;evea  to  Kentucky.    We  have 
never  located  the  name  of  his  wife. 

:;e  are  una er tain  as  to  the  number  of  children  he  had. 
So  fsr  .ee  the  males  were  concerned,  we  ere  positive  only  about 
Henry,  who  was  born  about  1         and  who  bM  '  :.r  ereols  ©f  descen- 
dants in  Kentucky  end  elsewhere*    £e  are  also  roe s-n ably  sure 
about  two  other  sons,  namely  "Frank  sr-.C  Thomas  Patrick. 

"  e  are  also  reasonably  sure  that  one  dr.u..hter,  nas^c 
hre-y,  rnarMod  v ordecei  Lincoln,  the  brotr.er  of  Abrahft*  i*n- 
ooln's  father.    Mordeeei  end  Sary  nested  one  of  their  children 

ranrx  1 1  renin. "    Another  ohu;  hter,  neer.eC  %'enny,  .carrier:  Thomas 
We  do  not  have  the  a..  I rees  of  any  daaeenlent. 
Another  elm. ...hter,  M'ler,  apparently  serried  her  co  s!n, 
another  Prank  huad  son  of  a.  trlrd  hr*nk  v 


Another  daughter,  named  Elisabeth,  married  John  Oasaidy^ 
bad  thirteen  i  He. ran.      ^w^'U^  <fa~*o*i, 


Luke  r*"udd 

Pa&e  8 

One  daughter,  Martha,  married  Clement  Buotaan. 

The  lest  daughter  was  Rebecca.    We  are  positive  she  waa 
a  daughter,  as  Luke  Mudd  dertlfed  this  in  her  lleanae  to 
marry  Joseph  Knott, 

Any  additional  information  touching  on  Shift  fa»Uj 
would,  of  course,  be  very  welcome. 


Francis  "udd,  son  of  Luke: 

Many  years  of  research  have  gone  Into  the  preparation 
of  the  record  of  Prancis  Mudd  as  we  now  have  it.        It  consists 
of  seven  typewritten  pages.    IN  know  that  he  was  born  In  Mary- 
land about  1778,  and  died  in  Washington  County,  Kentucky,  in 

September,  1832. 

'Ve  have  found  record  of  two  sons,  James  Henry,  and  Luke. 
The  descendants  of  James  Henry  have  been  completely  worked  out 
and  are  very  numerous.    Whether  or  not  Luke  Mudd  died  young,  we 
do  not  know.    Recently  I  have  uncovered  some  information  to  the 
effect  that  he  lived  for  I  considerable  time  in  Kentucky,  possi- 
bly unmarried. 

•  renkMudd's  daughter  Botsey  married  twice,  first  to 
Phillip  Mattin^ly,  and  secondly  to  Nicholas  Robey.    We  have  all 
of  the    -.hildren  of  these  marriages,  and  their  birth  dates  except 
that  of  prances  t'attlngly. 

Frank  Mudd's  second  daughter,  Mildred,  married  her  cou- 

■ 

sin,  Patrick  Mudd.    The  date  of  her  death  is  unknown.    The  de- 
scendants of  this  couple  are  very  numerous,  and  occupy  about 
sixty  pages  in  the  book,  i 


Saginaw,  Michigan 
1001  Koyt  Street 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MUDD  FAMILY  - 
Dear  Friends  and  Relatives: 


years'  work  en  it    he  eave  all  If  m\  ^        9f  *    A"er  fo11r  cr  fiTe 

-  ^1,^?^^^.** 1=ast 

During  the  past  nine  months,  a^rftxiiaatelv  innn  ia  +  + 
been  sent  cut,  containing  what  I  ha- e  called  <'^\i     100?.  letnters  have 
the  varies  families.     The  information  t    be  IplieHv 
has  never  been  received  during         +      I         applied,  by  these  questions 
Net  more  than  h  i  TT%7  7^  °f  WOrk  on  the  family, 

there  is  atSchtd^rcto Tl£?T?  Breton,  if 

the  same  list  has  been  sent  11    of  *ue8tlc?a.        is  quite  probable  thai 
v  .  ;  nt  to  an°ther  member  of  the  fanilv        +  4-v, 

pt  iyh?veir  erre^^:rtLnrerei  at  a11- or  ha-  ^™-re\t=rs- 

*««  tLn  to  »  alqs:&t  XsSu!11^  ^'^  m™  y"  "» 

lloatloa  or  ttTboof  a^d "iT^nof  ?*£  ,T  """^  «» 
submitted  to  a  rrinter  "ate  tot,  vl         f  "m  be  ready  *°  *• 

nore  series  of  the  took  L  re^e.Ld  io  Z°Z  T°  °V  *°  ^  °M  °r 
letter.    However,  It  Is  i,™         at  thi WZ??"^  *°  tMs 

lieation,  and  therefore  what  ^rtee^hTbook  5*  ho!  ^  °f  ^ 

net  been  ^^TA'^^f^Z  ""^  S™  7*  ta"  *hat  ym  feel  has 
-eh  like  to  know  aWit  ^soon  a™iole!  *"  ^  1  Sh™U 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  an, 

Years  sincerely. 


RDM- 


as 


Diehard  D.  Mudd,  M.  J), 


October  20,  l$bk 


Lt.  coi.  b.d.  Mudd,  M.C.,  0228506 

Kelly  Field,  Tezee 

My  dear  Col.  Muddj 

Thank  you  very  much  for  further  Information  on  the 
Mudd  family  vhich  will  be  an  added  lntereat  to  our  file  on 
the  Mudd  generations.    We  are  aluays  pleased  to  have  these, 
vhlch  make  lt  much  easier  for  the  next  student  of  genealogy 
who  comes  along. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LftWrEB 


Director 


In  reply  refer  to; 


SAN  ANTONIO  MP I  DEPOT  CONTROL  AREA  COMMAND  . 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SURGEON 
I  NDUSTR  IAL  MEDICAL  SERVICE 
KELLY  El  ELD.  TEXAS 


p^yyislA   •''  ' 


}k-cu^jJ   iAs-  ~^yc  ^°^s  7™^-  '-^-//fo 


&{mJ*jkj^  <Ae^  yUi^J  C^%z-*£: 


Know  all  men  by  these  Presents  that  we  Francis  Mudd  and  William  Paris 
are  held  and  Firmly  bound  unto  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Kentucky 
in  the  sum  of  Fifty  Pounds  Current  money  to  the  payment  of  which  well 
and  truly  to  be  made  to  the  said  Governor  and  his  successors  we  bind 
our  selves  our  Heirs  &c  Jointly  and  severally  firmly  by  these  Presents 
sealed  with  our  seals  and  Dated  this  first  day  of  May  1797. 
The  Condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  such  that  whereas  there  is  a 
Marriage  shortly  intended  between  the  above  bound  Francis  Mudd  and  Mildred 
Hayden  Mdow  for  which  a  License  has  Issued  now  if  there  be  no  lawful 
cause  to  obstruct  the  said  Marriage  then  this  obligation  to  be  void  or 
else  to  remain  in  full  force. 

Witness  Francis  Mudd  (seal) 

John  Reed  Will  Paris  (seal) 


August  2k,  19*5 


Hoi.  B lobar d  D.  Mudd,  M.C. 
Kelly  Field,  Texas 

My  dear  Col.  Muddi 

I  vaa  very  gled  to  hear  from  you,  although  of 

W  — otlon- 

I  am  anticipating  vith  a  great  deal  of  Pleasura 
~adli»  your  publication  when  it  is  readu,  because  of  the 

If  not,  I  shall  of  course  return  it  to  you. 

I  think  you  are  absolutely  correct  in  erasing 
boundary  ItZ  as  far  as  social  contact  is  concerned  in  the 
Pennsylvania-Maryland  area. 

When  a  young  man  goes  out  to  court  a 
im  not  especially  interested  in  state  lines.  He  has  a 
he  is  not  e speci ax ^  important.  I  hope  you 

line  of  his  own  he  tnlnice  ib  mur*    »  f  lh  Maryland- 

vill  he  able  to  work  up  some  little  story  °i  «w  * 
Pennsylvania  intermarriages. 

Please  accept  my  tfianks  again  for  the  corrections 
on  the  Mudd '  family  history . 

Esry  truly  yours, 


LAViEB 


Director 


In  reply  refer  to; 


SAN  ANTONIO  AIR  DEPOT  CONTROL  AREA  COMMAND 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SURGEON 
INDUSTRIAL  MEDICAL  SERVICE 
KELLY  FJ I  ELD.  TEXAS 


/ 


July  3,  19^5 


Col*  XU  D.  Mtidd 

San  Antonio  Air  Depot  Control  Area  Command 

Office  of  the  Swgeon  • 
Industrial  ifedieal  Service 
Kelly  Field,  Texas 

Df&r  Sir: 

I  certainly  *ppr«ciate  /our  thinking  of 
a»  while  recently  you  had  the  privilege  of  doing 
research  v<rk  in  r-ntucky  and  I  ecu  vary  happy  indeed 
to  aecure  the  Uttlo  notation  whicii  I  will  lawediately 

£llo  in  ny  Bumnolah  Idaeoln  data, 

Hope  you  are  rrogreaainf?  nicely  with  your 
geneology  of  the  Madd  family. 

You  might  be  interested  to  knew  that  one  of 
Nettie  Mttdd'a  "booto  gold  at  a  .recent  auction  in  Mew 
York  City  and  brought  $20.00. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAW:CBS 
L. A .Warren 


DSreotor 


April  22,  19^7 


Col.  R.  D.  Mudd 

Saa  Antonio  Air  Depot  Control  Area  CoEBoand 
Office  of  the  Surgeon 
Industrial  Medical  Service 
Kelly  Field,  Texas 


My  dear  Col.  Mudd: 

,     A  ^iend  of  Bind  at  Bartford,  Connecticut,  Mr.  John  Marshall 
Holcoabe,  Jr.,  has  recently  acquired  a  letter  wltten  by  -WJ'iild4 
*hen  residing  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

^  *  L^SS  Ve'  a°lcoEibe  *>uld  he  happy  to  send  you  a 

^Jfyif  S»  wuld  wite  him  about  it.   His  address 
is  115  Broad  Street,  Hartford  5,  Connecticut. 


Very  truly  yours, 


LAW:WM 


Director 


nti6h+<M  %tqfmmMfQ  Ji&JraA  As  hate,  lo  boat*. 


Clipping  (Apparently  from  la.  Paper)  Loaned, 
by  tore.  Veucent  Belstead,  Pillager,  Minn. 


ELIZABETH  AN?i  McATEB 

Mr*.  Elisabeth  Ami  i'cAtee  was  born  io  Grayson  Count.,  ,  Kentucky,  Jan. 
o,  182 1>.  Died  in  Bloosfleld,  lows,  Deo.  8,  1V12,  aged  6?  year®,  6  :  o;  the 
and  2  daya. 

;>he  was  tha  daughter  of  fcSr.  and  fcrt .  Eier;jeisia  Mudd,  har  mother's  &aioen 
nana  being  aJUiabeth  Ann  Lincoln v  th*  .  autht<  r  or  fcordacsi  Lincoln,  «  brother 
to  Abrshas  Lincoln* &  f other. 

she  had  eix  brother* i  Horace,  Hext>.lshf  Abraham  and  Robert,  all  of  whom 
ara  deceased;  and  Lincoln  of  Scotland  county,  Mo.,  and  Benjamin  of  Eltt,  So* 

.he  had  alao  two  sisters,  fere.  Martbs  Rogers  of  Mound  City,  io.,  and  Mrs. 
Merita  Johnson  of  Holt  county,  io. 

When  aha  was  three  years  of  age  her  parents  moved  with  their  family  from 
Kentucky  to  Illinois;  living  there  for  nine  year©  and  then  moved  to  Scotland 
county,  Mo.,  where  she  grew  to  womanhood,  and  was  starriea  June  14,  l&U  to 
Samuel  f  ade  KeAtM. 

The.,  siede  their  new  home  in  Davis  county,  Iowa,  about  ten  miles  south 
of  Hloonfleld,  where  they  lived  for  lour  years,  when  they  moved  to  Bloomf ield , 
where  the  family  hone  has  since  remained. 

There  were  born  to  thee;  ten  children,  Mrs.  Martha  Duf field,  Bloomfieid, 
Iowa,  Robert  L.  McAtee,  deceased,  two  children  who  died  in  infancy,  fere,  Msry 
Priest,  Sioomfield,  Iowa,  John  McAtes,  deceased}  Mrs.  Lois  £ the 11,  Topeka, 
Kan.;  George  KoAtee,  Hastings,  Mebr.j  .Samuel  McAtee,  St.  Jos,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Emm 
Caldwell,  Sloomfield,  Iowa. 

In  the  e&rly  part  of  1S4V,  she  and  her  husband  moved  to  the  site  of 
Blooafield.    T*o  other  houses  and  theirs  constitute i  the  town.    Thus  she  is  . 
another  of  those  pioneers  of  Zowa,  who  as  an  early  settler  helped  to  lay 
the  foundations  for  its  future. 

Her  husband  died  Juue  4,  167? ,  and  for  the  regaining  3J>  years  of  her  life, 
made  a  boas  for  her  children  for  17  ye&rs ,  until  the  seven  living  had  carried 
mad  Eade  homes  of  their  own.    For  the  next  sixteen  years  she  taAt  her  hoae 
with  her  youngest  deughter  and  husband,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R*.  P.  c^ldwsll  of  Blooa- 
field. 

About  four  years  ago  her  health  broke  with  serious  complications,  re- 
quiring special  cure .    For  the  last  two  years  la  the  house  adjoining  the 
CaldweiiS  where  such  care  could  be  provided,  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Priest,  has 
aecrificingly  given  her  whole  tine  and  attention  to  her. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  aco  in  a  meeting  held  by  8sv.  0.  C.  Smith, 
in  Bloomfieid,  she  became  a  m&r>er  of  the  k'ethodist  church.    la  her  illness 
she  often  quoted  and  Seng  part  of  faasili&r  hymns,  and  spoke  to  other  as  well  as 
to  her  children  and  &randcbiidren  about  heaven  and  the  s-eeting  of  loved  ones 
there . 

with  the  four  generations  of  the  fs&ily  represented  in  herself,  in  her 
daughter,  &re.  Priest;  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Guy  Nicholson  end  her  great  grand- 
daughter, C.thrine  Nicholson,  aged  five;  with  others  about  her,  she  passed  last 
Ssbbath  morning  ftt  6s 30,  peacefully  to  her  heavenly  h: a©. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  the  bofse  of  fcrs.  fcsry  Priest,  Tuesday  afternoon. 
The  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  £.  Mswsobi,  Pastor  of  the  K«  I*  church. 
Interne  it  occured  at  the  I.O.O.F.  cemetery. 


Clipping  (Apparently  from  la.  Paper)  Loaned 
by  kr&.  Vincent  Belstead,  Pillager,  Minn. 


RfcL  TbD  TO  LIXCLH 


Jaites  Lincoln  kudd  died  near  hitt,  ..o.,  February  7,  lvi6,  at  an  advanced 
old  age.    He  wes  a  brother  of  the  late  Ira.  Elizabeth  iicAtse,  who  died  at  her 
home  in  Bloomfieid  three  years  ago.    James  Lincoln  was  the  eon  of  i'orctacai 
Lincoln,  brother  of  our  iLartyred  president,  Abrehaa  Lincoln.    Deceased's  body 
was  laid  to  rest  Just  a  few  ailee  below  Stiles,  la.,  in  Scotland  county , Missouri. 

jaKes  Lincoln  L'udd  was  born  in  Grayecn  county,  Ky.,  Sov.  16,  1821,  and 
died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Urs*  J.  L.  Morris  near  Hitt,  Feb.  iv!6, 
aged  94  years,  2  months  and  23  days. 

fchea  he  wes  seven  years  of  ag*  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Illinois. 
During  the  firrt  days  of  fcarch  in  1839  they  moved  to  Scotland  county  where 
he  has  sice  tade  his  home.    The  mother  of  J.  L.  *;udd  was  Elizabeth  Lincoln, 
a  cousin  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  free- dent.    His  father,  Benjamin  Mudd,  was 
born  in  Maryland,  but  left  with  hie  parents  at  the  age  of  five  years  and  moved 
to  Kentucky,  settling  uecr  Beardstown,  Washington  county. 

On  April  27,  1948,  tor.  Mudd  wes  united  in  Kt&rriage  to  Elisabeth  fcily  of 
Howard  county.    To  this  union  tea  chil  ren  were  born,  only  three  of  whoa  are 
now  living,  John  Franklin  Mludd  of  College  Springs,  Iowa?  Henry  Nicholas  «udd 
of  fiheatland,  Wyoming,  Mrs.  John  Morris  of  Hitt,  whltr  whom  he  had  mad*  hie 
hone  for  the  past  six  years. 

He  was  again  married  June  2,  1870  to  Bra.  Ellen  Eall.    To  this  union  one 
child  was  born,  which  died  in  infancy.    Au.t  Llien  Mudd,  as  she  was  cosu  only 
called,  died  at  the  Morris  home  January  7,  1VU. 

The  last  four  years  Uncie  Link  has  been  an  invalid,  owing  confined  to 
bis  bed  all  the  Use;  his  daughter  was  constantly  at  his  bedside.    Besides  the 
relatives  already  named,  he  leaves  one  brother,  Uncle  Ben  Mudd  of  Hitt,  ainw 
grandchildren,  seven  great  grandchildren  and  r«a~y  friends. 

Uncle  Link  was  a  Catholic  who  lived  in  the  faith,  died  in  the  fsith  and 
was  uried  in  the  faith.  The  funeral  was  held  at  St.  Gary's  Catholic  church 
on  Feb.  10th,  cox  ducted  by  Fi  ther  Santeere. 


Clipping  (Apparently  from  la.  Paper)  Loaned 
by  Mrs*  Vencent  Belstead,  Pillager,  Winn. 


KU&IO  KOLU.V 


The  Kurio  Kolum  has  a  find  this  week  of  unusual  interest.  Everybody 

is  now  talking  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  our  discovery  s°«e  W  back  i"  his 
family  history  to  the  tire  and  days  of  Daniel  Boone.    The  Boone  family  were 
either  relatives  or  close  friends  of  the  Lincolns.    Our  curio  is  a  worsted 
pocketbood  or  note  ctase  about  A  i  ches  wide  and  2  inches  long  with  the 
aante  Abraham  Lincoln  worked  in  large  letters  thereon.    It  was  wade  by  Deniel 
Boone1  s  sister  and  presented  to  the  said  Abraharr  Lincoln  who  was  the  grand- 
father of  President  Lincoln.    The  grandfather  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Kentucky  and  wes  killed  by  the  Indian*.    He  left  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Jter- 
decei.    Thomas  was  the  father  of  our  Abraham  Lincoln.    The  pocketbook  or 
case  was  left  to  fcordecai  Lincoln  and  on  his  death  it  descended  to  his 
daughter  Mrs.  Mudd.    This  Krs.  ifudd  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  tfeAtee 
and  on  her  death  the  family  reiic  descended  to  Mrs.  NIcAtee.    Mrs.  tfcAtee 
died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Caldwell  in  this  cit    e  few 
years  a^o,  and  Mrt.  Caldwell  fell  heir  to  the  keepsake,  and  now    rises  it 
very  highly.    From  this  outli/.t  of  the  AM  ily  tree  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  a  number  of  relatives  of  Abraham  Liacoln  now  living  in  Bloomfield. 
The  relatives  of  Irs.  KcAtee  in  our  city  are  the  families  of  firs.  Martha 
Duf field,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Caldwell  and  George  Priest,  clerk  of  the  court.  Sher- 
nan  Mudd  of  tfclf  city  is  also  a  relative  and  a  descendant  of  the  daughter 
of  Wordecai  Lincoln.    Lineoln  lludd,  another  relative,  recently  died  near 
Hitt,  fco.,  and  was  ©bout  95  years  old  and  a  Ran  of  superior  mental  ability 
end  force.    Mrs.  HcAtee's  mother  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  cousins  and 
carried  on  e  correei  or.der.ee  in  their  younger  days,  but  none  of  the  letters 
have  been  preserved.    It  is  surely  a  great  distinction  to  be  a  relative  of 
Abraham  Lineoln,  but  we  caution  our  afor mentioned  fellow  townsmen  not  to 
become  too  chesty.    We  also  suggest  that  our  eurio  would  look  well  in  the 
great  collection  of  Lincoln  relics  being  gathered  by  the  Lincoln  Association 
at  Siringfield,  Illinois. 
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DR.  RICHARD  D.  MUDD 

lOOl  HOYT  STREET 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


/2.  ~^/-<f7. 

Co  ^  {-**7*'\„y</ 


January  8,  1952 


Dr.  Richard  B.  Mudd 
1001  Eoyt  Street 
Saginaw,  Michigan 

Dear  Dr.  Mudd: 

I  rather  feel  that  the  Abraham  Linkin  which  you  have  die- 
covered  is  from  the  PhUadeliMa  Branch  of  that  family.   There  ere 
a  great  many  LInkia*  named  in  the  Philadelphia  records.   This  one, 
however,  seems  to  escape  m  although  I  will  advise  you  if  I  can  lo- 
cate the  origin  of  the  family. 

1  trust  your  book  is  having  a  good  sale  and  I  know  you 
feel  very  much  relieved  to  have  it  off  of  your  hands  after  so  long 
a  period  of  work.   With  greetings  of  the  season  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAW: JM 

L.  A. Warren 


Director 


*     A^JL^ot^    s>euud**ua-  yt^a^£- 

0  27    -Hf     /O    O^t  ^f^'         '  >p 


Fchj^j*^  <zzyA**~s  (lu^tZe?^,  Set*. 


<\£Zl        9-/7-    *8<&/     'OjC<S*'j  /Jot. 


-fir       tiL   ^  ■ 


DR.  RICHARD  D.  MUDD 

lOOI  HOYT  STREET 
SAGINAW.  MICHIGAN 
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Copied  from  letter  from  Ht.  Hev.  Christian  Labonte, 
SS  Feter  and  Paul's  Church,  Nauvoo ,  Illinois,  dated 
May  20,  1953. 


Cf  the  four  »ntries  in  our  rooords  of  Fountain  Green 
you  may  be  interested  in  the  following; 


December  18,  1852,  baptism  of  . illiam  Henry  Lovely 
(aged  9  mflmths )  son  of  Henry  Lovely  and  Mary  Ann 
Lincoln.    Sponsors:    Felix  Cameron  and  Mrs.  Polly 
O'neile. 
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DR.  RICHARD  D.  MUDD 

lOOt  HOYT  STREET 

SAGINAW.  MICHIGAN 


•June  3.  1953 


Dr.  Richard  D.  !fudd 
10COL  Hoyt  Street 
Saginaw,  Michigan 

Jfcr  dear  Dr*  Muddl 

in  «».  iJ^r1/^^1^  nve  different  Mary  Ann  Lincolns 
Sjf^  lrKle30efl  Idonofc  discover  any  Henry  Love3y  associated  with 


Very  truly  yours. 
Director 
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July  23t  19^6 


Mrs.  Berman 
728  8.  l6th  St, 
Quinsy,  Illinois 


*a  will  Please  f  ^  will 

^etin  vLch  Mjf^«^SSS  accept  *t» 

a  reference  to  M»  on  page  ?. 
with  ray  compliments. 

Very  truly  youre, 


Director 

Bote* 


Radford  School 
El  Paso,  Texas 
November  14,  1947 

Dr.  Louis  A.  V/arren 
Fort  Wayne ,  Indiana 
Dear  Dr,  Warren  : 

Hie  material  you  sent  dove-tails  very 
nicely  with  the  Lincoln  records  I  have  been  collecting, 
especially  the  Lincoln  Kinszaan.  j 

Eenjsmin  Mudd  was  living  in  x/estern  Illinois  in 
1330  and  was  a  prosperous  farmer  before  he  went  on  to 
Missouri.  When  did  Benjamin  remove  to  Missouri  ? 

My  emphasis  for  proof  is  on  land  and  census  records. 
It  has  been  quite  difficult  to  get  county  clerks  in  Illinois 
to  send  copies  of  their  records,  but  several  have  given  some 
cooperation  recently. 

I  especially  wish  any  information  available  on  Mordecai* 
oldest  son,  Abraham.,  while  living  in  Hancock  County.  Do  you 

have  copies  of  any  old  letters  that  mention  him  durins  the 
period  1328-1840  ? 

Dr.  Lucinda  De  L.  Templin,  the  President  of  Radford 
School,,  said  that  she  would  make  arrangements  with  Mr.  Schuller 
for  you  to  speak,  probably  at  Ohapel  which  meets  just  before 
lunch  on  Monday,  Wed.  and  S»rl.  each  week. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  talk  with  you  on  the  Lincoln 
article.  Have  you  read  my  book,  From  Hll  Wheel  to  Plowshare. 
Torch  Press,  c.  1933.  Although  only  a  small  edition  of  a  thousand 

,  it  has  been  sold  to  almost  every  state  and  copies 
have  gone  to  London  and  Scotland.  I  feature  the  High  Calvinists, 
through  land  records,  Wills,  old  letters,  etc. 

The    Iprth  Carolina  genealogical    Magazine  published  a  ten 
page  article  I  had  written  on  the  McDowells..  Several  of  my  cor- 
respondents oxe  writing  books  and  articles  in  related  fields. 
A  cousin  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  whose  son  is  in  the  Diplomatic 

Service,  has  done  some  wonderful  research  in  England  and  ITew 
England  on  Captain  Francis  Drake,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
old  Ea.st  Jersey. 

Cordially  yours, 

Julia  A.  Drake 


LAST  OF  LINCOLN^ 
4TH  GENERATION 
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November  17,  19U7 


«uiu    Lincoln    jk   either  third 

**iaa  Julia  A.  Drake 
Bedford  School 
El  Paso,  Texas 

Latnoitc  faith  which  she  em- 

ity  deer  Madam: 


ilTIf 


genealogical  SterTafS  ~  7«lt  *  TSSLIS™*  that  the 
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LAST  OF  LINCOLN 
4TH  GENERATION 

V  I 

Many  Events  of  Interest 
Had  Origin  In  This 
County 

The  indelible  vigor  of  the  Lincoln 
bloodline  is  preserved  today  in  the 
strong  but  beautiful  face  of  Alice 
Lincoln  McManus,  who  believes 
herself  to  be  the  Civil  War  presi- 
dent's last  living  relative  bearing 
the  Lincoln  name. 

.Even  more  deeply  the  Lincoln 
lineage  is  engraved  upon  the  lean 
features  of  her  younger  son,  John  \ 
Robert  McManus,  a  war  veteran 
who  tills  the  land  of  the  McManus 
farm  nearby  in  Hancock  County. 

Alice  Lincoln  McManus  is  nearly 
78  years  old.  Her  kinship  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  either  third 
cousin  (as  she  calculates  it)  or  first 
cousin  twice  removed,  as  another 
geneologist  holds  it  to  be.  This, 
she  says,  is  the  limit  of  blood  re- 
lationship prescribed  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  which  she  em- 
braces. « 

There  is  nothing  particularly 
strange  about  the  story  of  Alice 
Lincoln  McManus.  Rather  it  is  a 
pleasant  story,  the  strong,  quiet 
stable  story  of  a  family  who  early 
rooted  their  fortunes  to  the  earth 
of  Illinois.  She  is  the  last  of  four 
generations  ,of  Lincolns  whose 
bones  have  been  received  by  the 
same  tarth. 

The  only  strange  thing  about  the 
story,  perhaps  is  that  it  should  have 
unfolded  in  Hancock  County.  Han- 
cock, a  land  of  gently  rolling  pra- 
irie    and     scattered     woods  hard 
against  the  Mississippi  shore,  is  a ' 
virtual  treasure  trove  of  association 
with  Old  Abe.  i 
Such  local  historians  as  Attorney 
Harold  T.  Garvey  can  recite  Han- 
cock's  great  events  from  memory. 
Today  they  find  something  prophetic 
in  recalling  that  Robert  E.  Lee,  then 
a  shavetail  lieutenant,  in  £'  Corps 
of  Engineers, '  was  sent  tuJ  Kaiieocic  i 
in   1837   to  survey  the  Mississippi  | 
from  Hamilton  to  Nauvoo.  | 
Stephen  A  Douglas,  who  later  was  1 
to  build  his  only  lasting  fame  on 1 
a  series  of  public  arguments  with 
Lincoln,   held   his   first   court   as  a 
traveling  circuit  judge  in  Hancock 
County. 

Abe  Lincoln  himself  was  here — 
more  than  once  indeed.  He  came 
first  in  1839  as,  defense  counsel  for 
an  accused  murderer.  The  defend- 
ant was  William  Fielding  Fraim,  a 
young  Irishman  who,  "moved  and 
seduced  by  the  devil,"  sank  a  knife 
fatally  into  the  innards  of  one  Wil- 
liam Neathammer. 

Lincoln  filed  a  motion  in  arrest  of 
judgement,  alleging  that  Fraim  nev- 
er had  been  indicted  by  a  grand 
Jury.  He  was  right,  but  the  judge 
hanged  Fraim  anyhow,  the  first  man 
ever  to  die  by  the  noose  in  Hancock. 


Mrs.  McManus  Last  of  j 
Lincoln  4th  Generation 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Half  the  county  turned  up  complete 
!  with  children  and  picnic  lunches  vo 
i  witness    the    fate    of    FrianVs  last 
dance  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 

Lincoln's  motion,  personally  sign- 
ed in  spidery  but  clear  penmanship, 
still   reposes  in   the  vaults  of  Cir-  1 
cyiit    Clerk    Edwin   J.   Piggott.  It's' 
been  there  so  long  that  Piggott  fre- 
quently .  forgets    where   he   saw  it 

last.      i  VI  •  .    i  i 

In  1905,  intWd,  the  historic  docu-  j 
ment  nearly  I  vanished  for  good.  A! 
traveling  medicine  man  swiped  it 
from  the  county  archives.  Three 
years  later  his  show  went  broke  in 
Seattle  and,  apparently  stricken  by 
conscience,  he  mailed  it  back  to  the\ 
^county  cierk.  < 
VilTJie'  amazing  thing  was  that  un- 
til we  got  it  back,  nobody  even 
knew  it  was  gone,"  Garvey  remem- 
bers with  a  rueful  grin.  "I  guess 
around  here  we're  just  too  familiar 
with  Lincoln  to  worry  about  him 
properly.  It's  as  though  he  was  a 
friend  of  all  of  us." 

Well,  then  ,into  this  atmosphere 
redolent  of  Lincoln  memories,  Alice 
Lincoln  was  born  in  1873,  eight 
years  after  the  President's  death 
by.  assassination.  She  represented 
the  ninth  generation  in  direct  line 
of  descent  from  Samuel  Lincoln  who 
emigrated  from  England  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  founded  the  Lincoln 
family  in  America. 

"It  never  occurred  to  us  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  relatives  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,"  Alice  recalls  today. 
"We  were  just  Lincolns.  Farmers 
arc  busy  people  and  T  guess  they 
don't  have  much  time  to  spend 
dreaming  about  their  relatives." 

Actually,  the  relationship  didn't 
begin  to  affect  Alice's  life  until  she 
was  grown  and  earning  a  living  as 
a  Carthage  dressmaker. 

"It  was  kind  of  embarrassing," 
she  says.  "1  was  20  years  old  but 
1  think  1  was  really  a  baby— and 
I  was  shy. 

"I  sewed  mostly  for  college  fam- 
ilies and  I  suppose  educated  peo- 
ple are  more  interested  in  those 
things.  The  women  were  all  right: 
Mostly  thinking  about  their  babies 
and  dresses.  But  the  men  were  al- 
ways pestering  me  to  tell  about  fhe 
President  and   the  family. 

"It  was  hard  on  me.  I  didn't 
want  to  be  noticed.  And  anyhow 
then  1  didn't  know  anything  about 
the  President." 

Indeed  there  was  little  reason 
Alice  should  have  known  any  more 
about  the  murdered  President  than 
any  olhcr  young  woman  of  her 
time. 

The  family  had  divided  into  two 
main  lines  of  descent  three  genera- 
tions  before   her   birth.    The  com- 
u-K-  Ahrnhnm  Lincoln 


Green,  Illinois  and  neither  was 
VVilks  Booth. 

A  physicians  duty  is  to  care  for 
the  afflicted  whether  "saint  or  sin- 
ner" and  I  never  heard  of  a  Dr. 
Samuel  Mudd. 

Indeed  the  ancient  and  abandon- 
ed Catholic  cemetery  in  Fountain 
Green  furnishes  a  hewn  marble  re- 
cord of  the  Lincolns  even  today. 

There,  tumbled  and  chipped  and 
overgrown  by  weeds,  you  can  read 
the  legends  on  the  tombstones  of 
Frances,  wife  of  James  Bloomfield 
Lincoln,  who  died  in  1884;  and ,  ev- 
en earlier  the  twin  stones  in  mem- 
ory of  Abraham  i<nd  his  wife  Eliz- 
abeth. 

This  Abraham  was  not  the  Presi-  ; 
dent. 

He  was  one  of  the  three  sons  of 
Morclecai,  founding  ancestor  of  the 
Hancock  County  Lincolns.  This 
branch  had  come  from  Kentucky  jn 
1830.  They  were,  a  contemporary 
istorian  said,  of  the  long-legged, 
terate,  Daniel  Boone  type  of  fron- 
tiersmen— as  distinguished  from  the 
other  type  who  "lived  on  whisky 
amd  quinine"  and  combined  the  "na- 
tive ugliness  of  the  horse  and  the 
alligator." 
It  was  James  Bloomfield  Lincoln, 
d  father  of  Mrs.  McManus,  who 
was  Justice  of  the  Peace,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Another  brother,  Mordecia,  who 
left  his  fiancee  in  Kentucky  until 
he  could  establish  a  home.  Then 
when  he  sent  for  her,  found  that 
she  had  married  another.  It  is 
stated  that  her  name  was  Patsy 
Neighbors,  but  could  not  be  strue 
because  Patsy  neighbors  was  his 
sister.  This  had  such  a  heart 
breaking  effect  on  him,  that  his 
grief  was  only  equalled  by  Abra- 
ham when  Ann  Rutledge  died.  He 
really  never  got  over  it  and  died 
in  early  manhood. 

He  remained  a  bachelor  all  his 
life.  He  was  popular  with  children 
and  sometimes  used  to  open  the 
schoolhouse  door  and  roll  apples  in 
among  the  pupils.  But  also  he  was 
subject  to  fits  of  melancholia  which 
even  today  are  known  in  Hancock 
County  as  the  "Lincoln  horrors"  or 
"Lincoln  hypoes." 

The  third  son  was  James  Bloom- 
field Lincoln  who  married  a  girl 
named  Frances  Day.  James  Bloom- 
field carried  on  the  family  line. 

.He  had  two  sons,  James  Iiiley 
Lincoln  who  married  Margaret  Gib- 
bons, first  cousin  to  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons of  Baltimore,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  Lincoln. 

James  Riley  Lincoln  was  Alice 
Lincoln's  father.  There  were  oth- 
er children,  Stephen  Thomas,  Wil- 
liam, John  Robert,  Katherine  Lin- 
coln Riggs,  Charles  Richard  and 
Carrie,  Alice's  twin.  None,  how- 
ever has  living  decendants  who  still 
bear  the  Lincoln  name. 

On  oddity  of  the  family  history 
concerns  the  death  of  its  patriarch, 

T\/TnrH  cn-'sii       "Wis    tHrpp    enne    IipwpH  p 


msiot  or  iwo.    I  just  don't  know." 

She  feels  one  cause  of  grievance 
in  connection  with  the  President 
It  concerns  a  Jitesize,  full-length 
portrait  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 
It  was  painted  by  George  Upp,  a 
contemporary  artist,  and  it  later  be- 
came known  as  the  Lincoln  Banner. 

The  life  sized  oil  painting  spoken 
of  in  this  article,  was  given  as  a 
prize  for  the  best  drilled  Company 
between  Iowa  and  Illinois.    The  Il- 
linois Company  won  and  they  pre- 
sented   it   to   my    widowed  grand- 
^  mother,   wife  of  James  Bloomfield 
Lincoln.  After  her  death  her  daugh- 
j  ter,  Emma,  who  had  cared  for  her 
mother,  went  to  Ft.  Green  to  keep 
house  for  her  brother,  Thomas,  tak- 
ing this  oil  painting  with  her.  Af- 
she  passed  away  and  Thomas  was 
l  over  9(J  years  old  and  very  ill  a 
couple  of  the  neighbors  asked  him 
I  to  let  them  take  the  oil  painting  to 
Springfield   and   it   was   placed  in 
the  Lincoln  tomb.    Later  this  tomb 
was  remodeled  and  we  are  told  the 
picture  was  stored,  but  hasn't  been 
seen  since. 

"I  saw  it  there  in  1918  but  when 
I  went  again  in  1930  it  had  disap- 
peared. I  asked  the  keeper  and  he 
said,  'Oh,  you  mean  the  million- 
dollar  painting.  That's  in  storage 
somewhere'.  " 

"Since  then  it  nas  disappeared. 
Nobody  seems  to  know  where  it  is. 
In  reality  it  should  belong  to  me,'  ■ 
but  I  wouldn't  complain  if  only  it 
were  somewhere  so  that  people 
could  see  it,"  Alice  say?. 


For  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  persons  Interested  in  Lincoln  lore, 
and  Lincolnia  generally,  the  spot- 
light last  week  was  turned  on  Car- 
thage and  Fountain  Green,  by  the 
arrival  of  Keith  Wheeler  and  Wil- 
liam Pauer,  staff  correspondent  and 
photographer  respectively  of  The 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  to  procure, 
write  and  picture  the  story  of  the 
Civil  War  President  in  Hancock 
County,  and  of  his  relatives  who 
made  their  permanent  homes  here. 

On  January  31,  while  in  Chicago' 
Judge  Harold  T.  Garvey,  Carthage 
lawyer,  dropped  in  the  offices  of  the 
Sun-Times,  for  a  brief    visit  with 
friends  employed  there.    The  con- 
versation turned    to    Illinois  State 
history.     Fully   believing  it  would 
then  be  too  late  for  use  in  connect- 
ion  with  the  anniversary     of  the 
birth  of  President  Lincoln  on  Feb. 
12  even  if  the  newspaper  would  be 
interested  in  it,  and  mentioning  it 
only  as  a  matter  incidental  to  other 
convsersation,    Judge    Garvey  re- 
lated how    Mordecai    Lincoln,  an 
uncle  of  the    President,  had  settle- 
ed  in  Hancock  County,  and  still  had 
descendants  living  here.  The  friend 
to  whom  Judge  Garvey  made  this 
statement  saw   the  possibility  of  a 
story  for  last  Sunday's  edition,  and 
made  notes  which  he  turned  to  the 
editorial    staff.    On    Tuesday,  Feb. 
6,    the    Chicago    Sun-Times  called 
Judge  Garvey,  who  had  returned  to 
Carthage,  to  state  vhey  wanted  the 
story  and  that  their  staff  represen- 
tatives would  be  in  Carthage  the 


noon,  after  driving  through  a  bliz- 
zard for  a  number  of  miles  coming 
out  of  Chicago,  and  having  stopped 
at     the     Catholic     cemetery,  near 
Fountain  Green,  where  the  descen- 
dants of  Mordecai  Lincoln  are  in- 
terred, while  enroute.    Judge  Gar- 
vey first  took  them  to  the  office  of 
Circuit   Clerk   Piggott,   where  Mr. 
Wheeler  examined  the  motion  in  ar- 
rest    of     judgment     filed    in  the 
Fraihm   murder  'case,,  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,    as    attorney    for    the  ac- 
cused man  in  1839.    A  picture  ta- 
ken by  Mr.  Pauer,  of  the  motion, 
which  is  in  Lincoln's  handwriting, 
in    which    picture    Deputy  Circuit 
Clerk  Miss  Mary  Burling  was  hold- 
ing the  document  was  not  published 
with  the  story,  and  is  believed  to 
have  not  been  sufficiently  legible  as 
to  the  legal  instrument. 

The    staff    representatives  iext 
went    to  the  Carthage  home  of  Mrs. 
Alice      Lincoln      McManus,  great 
granddaughter  of  Mordecai  Lincoln 
and  believed  to  be  the  oldest  liv- 
ing collateral  kinsman  of  President 
Lincoln,  who  has  no  living  descend- 
ants.   A  picture  of  Mrs.  McManus' 
youngest     son,     Robert  McManus 
who  farms  the  family  home  acres' 
southwest    of    Carthage    in  Prairie 
Township,  was  given  the  newspap- 
ermen .by  Mrs.  McManus  to  take  a 
Picture   therefrom  for  reproduction 
with    their    story,    because    of  his 
striking'  resemblance   to   the  young 
manhood  pictures  of  President  Lin- 
coln.   A  picture  of  Mrs.  McManus, 
taken  at  her  home-  ,on  Feb.  7  by 
■  Mr.  Pauer,  showing  the  resemblance 
between  her  and  the  President,  was 
also  published  with  the  story,  which 
was  in  The  Chicago .  Sunday  Sun- 
Times  of  Feb.   11,  1951.    Mrs.  Mc- 
Manus  is    understood   to  ■  feel  the 
story,  as  published,  at  varience  with 
the  historical  facts  in  instances,  as 
elsewhere  in   this   edition  noted 

From  Mrs.  McManus'  house,  the 
newspapermen  and  Judge  Garvey 
went  to  the  Carthage  Public  library 
where  Miss  Dorothy  Frazee,  local 
librarian,  assembled  documents  of 
local  history  that  might  be  of  in- 
terest in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject for  them. 

The    wife    of   Mordecai  Lincoln 
Miss  Mary  Mudd,  was  a  Baltimore 
girl   and    adherent  of  the  Catholic 
faith.    All  of  their  descendants,  the 
Hancock    County    Lincolns,    are  of 
that  religious  faith;  and  this  illus- 
tration of  the  influence  of  a  mother 
in   the  lives  of  her  children,  and 
their  children,  is  a  particularly  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  story.  It  was 
also    pointed    out    that    while  the 
Hancock  County  Lincolns  settled  in 
Fountain   Green,   Illinois,   that  the 
home  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  ac- 
tor who  assassinated  President  Lin- 
coln, was  in  Fountain  Green,  Mary- 
land.   Another  odd  coincidence  re- 
ferred 4o-  -was-  that  the  physic ian-who 
administered  to  Booth  after  the  as- 
sassiiiaiiO"  was  a  Dr.  Mudd,  v,''u! 


'might  have  heen  rela,M 

County  Lincoln/  J  **"* 
Politically  thoMoh  iL  democrats, 

the  Partyy,linhe°^  tVrleTTd 
tmguished  cousin  12  ,their  dls" 
Presidential  candidate      *  W3S  a 

era^vT136'  is  stat^  the  gen- 

eiaiiy  accepted  fart   +h~4.     V  sen- 

defendant  Fraim  ?  When  the 

Carthage  after ^h.  hTged'  near 
farth,     ■  the  murder  trial  at 

Carthage  in  which  Ahr^h^     r  ■  at 

Ihelp  but  express f  a  * ™ft  J*  C3nn0t 
,  'aet  that  the^ef 
I  creational  faeiliiioo  *u  .  ,  of  re_ 
oon.0,  ha/lliX^'^^noe 
most  persons  m.vi,,  £  y  desire 
such  a"  SSR 
son.  Lni — tor  any  rea-  , 

tion  w?A7       Cdrthage  Radio  Sta 

quarW  hJ  °n  the  Sunda^  mo™inf 
quaiter  hour  program  of  The  Fir, 
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nangeu  riaim  anviiuw,  mc  iiisl  man 
ever  to  die  by  the  noose  in  Hancock. 
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Carthage  HI  Nov.  18th  1952. 


Mr.  Ernest  M*  &ast 
Dear  Sir: 

I  received  your  letter  Sat  15  in  which  you  give  some 
records,  some  being  oorreot  &  some  quite  incorrect.  You  know  my  branch 
of  the  family  branches  from  Samuel  Lincoln  who  came  from  England  in  the 
early  1700  i  raised  a  large  family.  I  have  their  names  but  will  look 
them  up  later.  One  of  his  sons  "Abraham*  married  Bathshebe  Rilfcers,  & 
became  the  father  of  Thomas  Lincoln. (father  of  Pres )  Mordecai  (my 
great  grand  father).  &  Josiah  never  married  &  died  young.  Hordeola 
married  Mary  Mudd.  This  is  where  Catholicity  came  into  the  family. 
Thomas  married  Nancy  Hanks  &  became  the  father  of  one  girl  Sarah  who 
married  &  died  with  her  first  child  &  Abraham  who  was  destined  to  be 
President  of  our  United  States. 

Abraham  as  you  kno^r  married  Mary  Todd  &  had  b  sons,  Robert, 
Thomas (Tad)  William  and  sdward,  only  Robert  grew  to  manhood  and  his 
only  son  died  at  the  age  of  17  or  18    Hence  he  had  no  one  to  carry  on  the 
name.  He  is  supposed  to  rave  some  great  great  grandchildren  some  place. 

Hordeola  (&  Mary  Mudd)  brother  of  Thoe  &  Josiah,  had  three  sons, 
James  Bloomf ield  (my  grand  father)  Abraham  (called  the  Laharpe  Lincoln) 
&  another  Mordecai  who  left  his  sweetheart  back  home,  i  when  he  sent 
for  her  she  had  married  another  man.  Ke  died  a  batchiei*jsic3 .  There 
were  several  girls.  One  Betsy,  married  Ben  Mudd,  another  Patricia  (Patsy) 
married  Geo.  Washington  Neighbors.  Their  children  unknown  to  me. 

James  Bloomf ield  married  Frances  Day  &  had  three  sons,  Thome 
Jefferson,  James  Rily  &  Charles  who  died  in  infancy  with  a  twin  sister. 
Three  girls,  Mary  Rowena/  Lovely,  fst.  Charles  Bowman  second,  William 
son  of  Roena  &  William  &  Bemlce,  Claud  &  Oren.  Clamd  A  3  sisters  Two 
of  them  widows  own  &  live  on  the  old  Mordecai  Lincoln  farm,  Sast  of 
F%.  Green    Elizabeth  married  William  Dickenson.     Children  John,  James, 
Good,  &  Ella.  Smily  died  unmarried. 

James  Rily  married  Margaret  Qlbbone,  only  daughter  of  her  mothers 
first  marriage  to  Robert  ^1 boons,  brother  to  Garde nel  Gibbons  father, 
making  Margaret  &  Cardenel  Gibbons  first  cousins.  They,  James  Riley, 
youngest  son  of  James  Bloomf ield  &  Margaret  gibbons  had  k  sons  William 
dying  in  infancy,  Steve,  John,  Charles,  Catherine,  &  twin  girls, 
Carrie  &  Alice (myself ). 

I  have  so  much  literature    here,  and  there  are  so  many  of  the  same 
name  but  different  generation    It  is  true  that  si Hordeola  42  &  Abraham, 
53E»3  (this  could  be  the  Laharpe  Lincoln)  could  be  the  sons  of  Mordecai. 
This  Hordeola  would  be  my  great  grand  father. 


2    letter  of  Alice  Lincoln  McManug 


Oh,  if  I  only  had  a  good  typewriter.   (I  have  an  old  one)  It  would 
be  so  easy  to  hunt  this  up  &  put  it  down  but  by  the  time  I  hunt  it  up 
&  write  it  Down,  answer  the  door  bell  h  receive  callers  <fc  loose  ray 
place.  Its  a  Job. 

I  think  the  Francis  E France e3  Lincoln  you  refer  to  might  be  David 
Francis,  born  in  Boston  in  18^1  a  noted  Hygienist.  There  is  Levi  Sen.  & 
Levi  Jr.  Enoch  Jr.  was  gov.  of  Maine.  Another  Lincoln  was  gov.  of  ttsfts* 
Mass.  Three  of  these  Lincolns  were  along  with  Abraham  Sons  of  Samuel 
Lincoln. 

I  will  try  to  get  this  all  written  out  and  send  it  to  you,  but  it 
is  going  to  take  some  time.  Put  I'll  try  to  give  you  a  full  record,  soon 
as  I  can  get  it  done.  I*m  afraid  I  havent  helped  you  much,  sinoe  I  never 
heard  of  a  Nat  hen  Lincoln,  William  or  Thankful  Lincoln  but  if  I  find,  it 
I  will  Jot  it  down  for  you. 

You  see  I'm  not  young  any  more.  I'll  be  80  April  22,  1953.  I've 
always  had  almost  perfect  health.  Lived  on  farm  m  yrs.  Now  my  son  is 
on  the  farm  %  I'm  here.  Stop  &  see  me.  Am  enclosing  my  sons  picture 
while  in  service.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  the  4th  generation  but  will 
Just  say  I  have  2  sons  &  1  daughter.  This  clipping  is  part  of  a  write  up 
in  the  Sun  times. 

Hope  this  much  is  excep table 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alice  Lincoln  MeManus. 


United  States  Census,  1850,  Hancock  County,  Illinois 

Real 

page  332»,line  **Q  esaatc  owned.  Bom 


Mordeoal  Limstsin  b2  oablnet  maker       |  200  .Ky. 
page  338A,  lines 

Frances  LihcoXii  57  female  1,000  Ky. 

Thomas  J.     *  28  farmer  Ky, 

lizabeth    •  26  « 

Emily  S.       tt  21  Hi. 

James  R.      *  15  w 

Charles  P.  w  13  * 


page  353S,  lines  1-11 

Abraham  Lincoln  53    farmer  2»200 

Elizabeth    »  51 

Insoillea    1  31  tnot  written  Prisclllaj 


Robert         "  27  farmer  1,000  * 

Mary  J.  25  ■ 
Parmella      "23  • 

Kezekiah      "  20  laborer  * 

Nicholas      w  17  rnot  written  Kioolasj  HI. 

Siien          ■  10  » 

Martha  Neighbors  ^  Ky. 

Ellen  cMt,  16  * 

page  382B,  lines  26-32 

Nathan  Lincoln  37    farmer  N.  Y. 

Susannah      " 25  *  *  * 

wniis      »  i&  m. 

m        1        '  ii  * 

Mary  *  9  * 

Fidelia       *  7  1 

Lucinda       ■  3  " 

page  **3!A,  lines  1-2 

William  Lincoln  55    farmer  35©  M.  Y. 

Caroline      *  26  Penn. 

page  434^,  lines  13-16 

Thankful  Lincoln  58  female  350  Mass. 
Daniel  V.     *               39    farmer  N.  Y. 

Martha  0.     *  21  HI. 

Cyrus  E.      •  18    farmer  * 
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lebrmry  4,  1954 


Mr.  Lee  A.  Sosnars 

301  East  Healey  Street 

Champaign,  Illi&cis 

Bear  Mr.  Somers: 

deleted  pleas*  find  marked  copies 

of  5HS  LIH00LI  %mmm,  Bombers  12  and  24 
which  answer  the  questions  relative  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  grandfather  of  the  President,  and 
Mordecai  Lincoln,  uncle  of  the  Emancipator 
vhich  you  raise  in  #our  recent  letter. 

Kindly  accept  these  pamphlets  with 
our  compliments. 

Tery  truly  yours. 


m/m 
2  one. 


Margaret  Moellering 
Secretary  to  Dr.  Warren 


DAILY  "JOURNAL" 

McComb,  111. 

Sat.,  Feb.  12,  1955 


I    James  Lincoln,  the  brother,  also 
\fhe  snow  began  to  fall  the  29th  assumed  public   leadership.  The 


Story  Of  The  Lincolns 
Of  Hancock  County"*1 


(Editor's  Note:   Dr.  Marcy  G. 
iBodine  of  Western  College  first 
i  heard  of  the  Lincolns  of  Hancock 
County  from  one  of  his  students. 
Subsequently  he  searched  old  rec- 
ords and  consulted  other  references 
ito  weave  together  the  story  of  one 
branch  of  the  family  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  paper  he  pre- 
sented before  the  Illinois  Historical 
Society.  It  follows,  along  with  a 
picture  of  the  gravestone  of  one 
of  the  Lincolns  buried  near  Foun- 
tain Green.) 

By  MARCY  G.  BODINE,  Ph.  D. 

The    Thomas    Lincolns  moved 
from  Gentryville,  Ind.,  into  Ma- 
con County*  111"  in  1830.  About  the 
time  Abraham    was    helping  hi; 
father  build  a  cabin  on  the  higl 
bluffs  of  Sangamon  River  abou 
eight  miles  south  of  Decatur 
James  B.  Lincoln,  a  cousin  of  th< 
future  President,  was  moving  fron 
i  Sangamon  County.  Hancock  Coun 
jty  was  the  destination  of  James 
I    Relatives  and   friends   in  Ken 
!tucky  writing  to  residents  of  Han 
'cock  County  addressed  their  let- 
Iters  "Hancock  County,  at  the  head 
of  the  rapids."  These  were  com- 
monly known  to  local  inhabitants 
i  as  the  Des    Moines    rapids  and 
!  marked  the  present  site    of  the 
!  Keokuk  Dam.  Just  fourteen  years 
l  after  the  arrival  of  the  Lincolns 
linto  Hancock,  this  county  was  to 
be  the  center  of  the   Mormon  up- 
rising, and  just  thirteen  years  af- 
ter the  arrival,  Abraham,  brother 
of  James,  was  to  help  establish 
the  Mormons  in   the    county  by 
drawing  the  deed  for  the  lots  in 
Macedonia,  111.,  »vhere  Joseph 
Smith  founded  the  first  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

Closely  following  James  B.  Lin- 
coln into  his  new  Illinois  home, 
were  his  father,  Mordecai,  Sr.,  and 
a  brother,  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
three  of  them  settled  close  to  a 


of  December  and  continued  inces 
santly  for  three  days.  The  aver- 
age depth  was  about  four  feet 
deep.  The  snow  did  not  come  down 
in  flakes  but  "by  the  bucket." 
Father  Mordecai  had  gone  to  visit 
James.  When  the  storm  became 
imminent  his  son  and  daughter-in- 
law  wrapped  him  up  in  cloths  and 
put  him  on  his  horse. 
Pneumonia  Fatal. 

At  his  age,  for  he  was.  about 
sixty-five  years  old,  the  journey 
home  was  too  strenuous.  He  died 
_ .    .'"  •„  *fc"of  e+a+p  of  pneumonia.  One  of  his  great- 
county  of  Washington  in  that  State        t    granddaughters  advances 
*t  one  time.  At  all  events   tney  ^  ^      t  ^  ^  end  may  faave 
were  among  those   settlers    wao  ^  hastened  by  fte  fact  mt  too 
made  their  exodus  out  of  ^untb-       fa  wag  consumed  m  his 

see   and  Kentucky   into  Ulmois.  ^  ^  Qff  the  cold  Ab_ 

These  pioneers  were  of  two  .van-  ^  ^        m  an  attempt 

ties,  the  half-horse  half-alligator  bur_ 
species  whose  native  ughness  was   «  g^their^  ^  ^  ^ 


species  whose  nauve  uguu«a ,  ««      -  and  carved 

aggravated  "by  a  ^^1*  out  of  two  parts  of  the 

quinine,  salicicates,  ^whiskey     f  as  &  £  ^ 

and  the  others  who  were    the  oldd    g         *  him  between  ^ 

fashioned,   long-legged   and   gooa  boundary  of 


hearted  descendants  of  Daniel 
Boone  kind  of  men."  Of  the  latter 
type  were   the   Hancock  County 


center  line  and  north  boundary  of 
section  29,  Fountain  Green  Town- 
ship, Hancock  County.  No  mark 


Sol";  had*  m  |S*>  —  **  *  «*S*  »• 
spirit  with  which  pioneers  of  the 


first  election  held  at  Crooked 
Creek  Precinct  made  him  the  first 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  town- 
ship. He  also  served  as  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  of  Hancock 
County.  The  record  shows  that  he 
as  "Commissioner  of  this  court 
appeared  and  took  his  seat" 
March  1,  1833.  His  name  does  not 
appear  many  times  on  the  Com- 
missioners' Court  Record,  at  that 
time  the  county  seat  was  not  at 
Carthage,  only  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant from  Fountain  Green,  but  at 
Montebello  on  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er some    twenty    or  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  James  Lincolns'. 

James'  abilities  must  have  been 
recognized  because  he  was  later 
appointed  one  of  the  three  by  the 
County  Commissioners  as  a  "road 
viewer"  to  "commence  a  road 
running  by  Fountain  Green  to  Ed- 
ward White's  ferry  on  he  Missis- 
sippi." Three  dollars  was  allowed 
for  this  performance.  Two  years 
later  he  was  doing  the  same 
thing;  however,  this  time  he  was 
viewing  a    road    leading  "from 

Mc- 


Illinois    frontier    were  '  endowed 

These  Lincolns,  like  their  Sanga-  ^n"a"nd  the  starkness  of  winter 

mon  County  Cousin,  had  seH-contt-  fte  children  ate  oniy  corn 

dence  and  were  democratic  to  tne       .      ,  ,   ,„;r.t<„- 


Carthage  in  a   direction  to 
Comb  as  far  as  the  County  Line 
The  heartache  of  death  had  join-  |  east."  (The  Eastern  line  of  Han- 
ed  with  the  dreadiness  of  priva-  '  cock  County). 


core. 

Community  Grows. 

The  Lincolns,  whose  cabins  were 
the  first  to  break  the  prairie  soli 


meal  and  beans  that  winter 
Hold  Public  Office. 

The  Lincoln  men  of  Hancock 
County  were  not  loath  to  assume 


  l^BJ°L  their  share  of  public  responsible 

tude,  began,  at  once,  to  maKe  Almost  immediately  after  set- 
themselves  permanent  residents |  •  Hancock  County  Abraham, 
of  the  community  which  grew  rap-'  - 


of  the  community  which  grew  rap-  Mordecai»s  son  was  summoned  to 
idly.  In  close  succession  followed  d  juryman    at  the 

the  Ben  Mudds,  the  Cambrons,  *?™  8  ■ 
Yagers,  Kelleys,  Hardies,  and  ma- 
ny others  who  helped  to  give  the 
community  of  Fountain  Green  a 
mushroom  character.  Morde 
took  up  a  claim  of  about  220  acres 
some  Vh  miles  north  of  the  settle- 
ment. James  B.  and  his  family 
staked  out  about  200  acres  the 
same  distance  southeasl  of  Foun- 
tain Green. 

The  first  frame  house  in  the 
township  was  erected  on  the  Mor- 
decai Lincoln  farm.  The  house  was 
•two-stories  and  very  substantially 
\uilt.  It  was  lined  with  brick  be- 
yeen  the  studding  and  weather 
:  oarding.  Large  fireplaces  were 
built  on  the  first  and  second  floors. 


Road  Plan  His  Job. 

One  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fac 
that  at  almost  the  same  time  tht 
former  storekeeper  of  New  Salem 
living  only  about  seventy-fiy< 
miles  away,  was  also  doing  publii 
service.  While  the  Hancock  Countj 
Lincoln   boys   were   serving  thi 
township  and  the  County  in  thvi: 
respective   capacities,   the  futun 
President  was  postmaster,  deput: 
October  term"    of    the    circuit  ;  surveyor,  and  a  Representative  ii 
court.  For  this  service  he  was  al-  the  General  Assembly, 
lowed  one  dollar.  Besides  attend-)    a  third  brother,  Mordecai  Jr. 


spot  amid  the  horse-high  prairie    !  It  symt,0lized  the  seriousness  and 


grass  as  smooth  and  green  as  the 
English  common.  The  very  sod 
quaked  under  the  weight  of  a  man 
because  of  the  numerous  springs 
interspersed  throughc  ut. 
Better  Land  Here 


,f  Fountam   Green  a  j      jn  tfaat  capacity  ne  alsc  served  had  stayed  behind   in  Litchfield: 
character.    Mordecai  ag  ^  ^  juryman   In  1834i  he  Ken.,  with  a  thriving  shoe  busi- 
was  appointed  an  election  judge  ness.  He  joined  his  family  about 
of  Crooked  Creek  Precinct,  Han-  s[x  years  after  their   arrival  in 
cock  County.  In  addition  to  these  uiinois. 

services  Abraham  served  as  the  Mordecai  Jr.  was  no 
second  justice  of  peace  of  Foun-  slow  in  finding  ais  place  in  th, 
tain  Green  Township.  community.  He  set  himself  up  a 

.In  his  discharge  of  this  impor-  a  carpenter  and  cabinet  maker 
tant  office  (it  was  important  in  He  aiso  purchased  two  lots  in  thi 
that  day)  the  Hancock  Abraham  town  site  of  Jo  Duncan  (whicl 
was  just  and  honest.  His  justice  never  developed)  southeast  o 
was  not  confined  to  law  books;  he  Fountain  Green  and  just  north  an( 
knew  more  about  men  ti.an  he  did!a  west  of  his  brother  James 
about  the  law.  He  was  determin-;farm  Business  was  brisk.  Coffin: 
ed  to  have  justice  done  the  evi-|were  made  by  Mordecai  for  a  dol 
dence  to  the  contrary  notwithstand-  j  a  foot;  window  "lites"  wen 
ing.  A  "general  pacificator"  was 

his  role  even  in  the  more  compli-l  made  for  ten  and  twelve  and  a 
cated  cases  involving  "domesticj  half  cents  a  light;  chair  frames 
infelicity."  Judge  Lincoln's  theory  at  about  seventy-five  cents.  He  al- 
was  that  a  certain  amount  of  lar-,  s0  built  houses.  According  to  his 
iat  must  be  allowed  every  womanj  account  book  in  1838  he  did  about 
and  the  sooner  this  was  discover-)  two  hundred  sixty  dollars  worth  of 

  -     -  :  ed  by  the  husband  the  better.  Hisi  business. 

dred  fifty  miles  northwest  of  him.  (  advke  ^  such  cages   was  fore_ 
The   James   Lincolns   with   their  j  beara       «a  make  up  and  a  new 
small  children,  Thomas  Jefferson,  i  dea}  „ 
eight;  Elizabeth,  five;  and  Emily', 
Susan,  who  was  a  babe  in  arms, 


earnestness  of  the  families'  inten 
|  tions. 

!    The  first  winter  (1830-31)  was  a 
'very  difficult  one.  While  Thomas' 
son  Abraham's  activities  were  ob- 

  '  scured  by  the  "deep  snow"  of  that 

Why  this  family  left  Litchfield  iL  winter,  tragedy  visited  his  kinfolk  ^ 
Grayson  County,  Ken.,  is  merely    wh0  were  living  about  one  hun- ,  ed 

a  matter  of  conjecture.  They  prob-     -    *    «*  him  1  1 

ably  moved  for  better  economic 
advantage  since  their  land  in  Ken- 
tucky was  rather  poor.  However, 

Mordecai  had  inherited  his  father's    su&an,  wno  was  a  uaue  m  aima, 
estate;  had  owned  a  large  tract    and  the  John  Days  were  living  in 
of  land  in  Kentucky;  and  indeed,   |one  cabin 
had  paid  the  taxes  for  the  entire 


Mordecai  Eccentric. 

Unlike  his  brother?,  Mordecai 
did  not  seek  public  office  and  of 
the  three  he  was  the  most  eccen- 
tric. He,  like  the  brothers  and  his 
Sangamon  relative,  was  kind 
hearted  and  generous,  and  until  he 
became  crabbed,  and  cranky,  and 
sarcastic  in  his  later  life,  Mor- 
decai had  a  sense  of  humor.  The 
story  is  told  of  the  times  he  would 
open  the  door  of  the  schoolhcv.se 
and  roll  big  red  apple?  to  the  chil- 
dren. The  largest  was  always  sav- 
ed for  the  teachci.  No  word  was 
ever  spoken  in  the  process.  When 
it  was  finished,  Mordecai  would 
shut  the  door,  softly,  and  disap- 
pear. 

>  He  lived  bv  himself,  finding  his 
pleasures  in  his  garden  and  his 
books.  He  was  quite  an  noriicui- 
turist.  His  garden  had  flowers  and 
fruits  in  abundance.  He  was  jeal- 
ous of  them,  too.  No  fruit  could 
be  picked  from  the  tree  until  it 
was  fullv  ripened.  A  prodigious 
reader  Mordecai  only  turned  to 
the  best  literature.  A  smattering 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  as- 
tronomy were  also  his.  This  mem- 
ber of  the  family  lived  like  a  her- 
mit. However,  there  was  those 
who  would  gladly  have  welcomed 
Mordecai  into  the  family  by  the 
i  married  route  but  with  his  char- 
acteristic use  of  language  he  let  it 
be  know-n  emphatically  that  he 
would  have  none  of  it. 
|  Resembled  Abraham. 

Mordecai  had  within  himself  all 
I  characteristics,  both  physical  and 
!  mental,  of  the  Hancock  Lmcolr.s 
j  that  made  them  identical  with  the 
!  cousin  who  went  to  Washington. 
'Mordecai  looked  like   his  cousin 
■Abraham  of  New  Salem.  He  walk- 
ed like  him,  he  had    the  same 
-rey  eves:  the    same    shock  of 
coarse  black  hair;  the  long  gangly 
bodv.  In  fact    all   three   of  the 
brothers,  James.,   Abraham,  and 
Mordecai  resembled  their  cousin. 
'    Both  the  Hancock  County  Lin- 
ico'ns  and  the  Macon  and  Sanga- 
imon  County  Lincolns  were  of  the 
same  branch  and    of    the  same 
lineage.  Were  thesi  Lincolns  Lin 
coins  in  the  same  sense  as  their 
■  famous  cousin?    A  review  of  the 
mental  traits    of    Mordecai  will 
throw  some  light  on  that  question, 
i    Like  most  of  the  Lincoins  he 
was  affected  with  all  kinds  of  ner- 
vous disorders.  It  is  said  that  he 
suffered  every  one   known.  Tne 
commonest  of  these  and  most  pre- 
valent in  the  Lincoln  family  were 
the  Lincoln  "hypos"  and  the  Lin- 
coln '-horrors."  The  "hypos'  as 
'described  by  contemporaries  and 
relatives,  were  sustained  periods  of 
melancholia  and  depression.  Mor- 
decai would  come  into  his  moth- 
er's house  and  sit  down  for  long 
periods  of  time  without  saying  a 
word  unless  it  were  to  mutter  an 
oath  against  something  or  curse 
somebody.  At  other  times  he  suf- 
fered the    "horrors."   They  took 
the    characteristics    of  delc-rium 
tremens.  He  would  take  up  his  vio- 
lin, at  which  be  was  vers  a  iept 
(like  James)  and  pace  the  n00r. 


The  music  he  played  would  cause 
him  to  cry,  the  tears  dropping  to 
the  floor.  While  he  was  slow  to  re- 
cover from  these  moods  he  could 
project  himself  into  realms  of  ex- 
uberance and  joy  which  were  just 
as  intense  as  the  "hypos"  or  the 
"horrors." 
Truly  A  Lincoln. 

In  these  respects  one  may  say 
that  he  was  truly  a  Lincoln.  Ab- 
raham Lincoln,  upon  the  death  of 
Ann  Rutledge,  showed*  great  de- 
spondency. The  loss  of  Ann  threw 
Abraham  into  the  deepest  melan- 
choly. But  he  conquered  the  hurt 
and  rose  above  it.  Mordecai  could- 
n't conquer  these  moods.  Because 
he  did  not  he  became  a  suspicious  j 
man,     hiding   behind   trees  and 
buddings  listening  to  conversations 
then  rushing  home  to  record  them. 
Certain  obsessions   so  beset  him 
that  he  suspected  even  his  broth- 
es  of  scheming  against  him. 

Perhaps  becaust  of  his  moodi- 
ne"  Mordecai  developed   the    in-  j 
tense  feelins  he  had.  He  held  pro-  j 
found  hatred   for   the    Catholics  ; 
Around  them  were  woven  most  of 
his  suspicions.  At  some  time  be- 
fore Lincoln  exodus   to  Hancock 
Countv,  as  Mordecai  later  charg- 
ed, the  "Jesuits"  had  stolen  from 
his  father  some  real  estate  and 
some  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  in 
cash  in  "Lewisville."  That  hatred 
of  priests  was  fostered  and  grew 
with  the  years. 
Good  Carpenters,  Farmers. 

In  their  abilities  Lincoins  were 
not  wanting.  They  were  versatile. 
All  of  the  brothers  were  good  car- 
penters as  well  as  good  farmers. 
Not  one  of  them  was  there  who 
could  not  keep  the  women  folk  sup- 
plied with  gadgets  for  loom  or 
spindle.  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
bov  was  such  a  good  carpenter 
that  people  would  wait  weeks  for 
him  to  do  their  carpentry.  One 
mu<t  rot  forget  that  Mordecai  Jr. 
was  also  an  excellent  shoemaker 
in  Litchfield,  Ken.,  before  his  so- 
journ to  Illinois. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Han- 
cock Lincolns  was  impeccable.  At 
least  there  was  no  dissolute  Lin-  ; 
coins.  Although  several  members  ; 
of  the  family  were  drinkers.  (Mor- 
decai Jr.  took  the  pledge  once  or 
twice}    no    drunkards    could  be. 

Th°  Lincolns  of  Hancock  County  j 
were  never  affluent.  As  one  mem-  ; 
ber  of  the  family  described  them  , 
thev  were  poor  because  they  could  I 
never  say  "No."  They  had  the  | 
faculty  of  being  able  to  plan  for  i 
tomorrow  sometimes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  today's  work.  When  to- 
morrow became  today,  yesterday  s 
plans  were  not  important  in  the 
light  of  the  future. 

'James  bad  difficulties  from  the 
time  he  settled  in  Hancock  Coun- 
ts- He  had  to  sell  parcels  of  his 
urd  at  various  times  in  order  to 
.unnort  a  family.  This  paucity  was 
emphasized  by  sickness  which  took 
;™  toll  of  the  family  and  also 
added  to  its  financial  trouble.  One 


summer  he  was  negotiating  for  a 
fiftv-dollar  loan  because  of  his 
health.  James  B.  died  the  follow- 
in"  September  leaving  a  young 
mother  with  a  brood  of  six.  the 
oldest  being  sixteen  and  the  young- 
est a  tiny  infant. 
Estates  Small. 

Besides  his  farm  of  some  130 
acres   the  father   James  left  to 
posterity    household  furnishings, 
some  horses,  a  few  cows,  a  dozen 
or  so  sheep,  two  swarms  of  bees, 
and  twenty-three  hogs.  Mordecai 
was  hardly  better  off.  He  left  this 
world  with  a  personal  estate  val- 
ued at  five  dollars  and  real  estate 
at  seventy-five  dollars.  As  for  bro- 
ther Abraham,  after  all  obligations 
against  his  estate  had  been  dis- 
charaed,  eight  dollars  and  twenty 
cents'  represented  the  total  amount 
of  cash  for  his  heirs.  The  use  of 
!  his  farm  was  left  to  his  daughters 
i  and  to  each  two  cows  and  two 
i  calves,  of  their  own  choosing.  To 
'  each  of  his  sons,   Hezekiah  and 
i  Nicholas  was  b  e  q  u  e  a  t  h  e  d  one 
I  "horse,  saddle,  and  bridle  worth 
■  seventy-five  dollars."  To  his  son 
Robert  he  gave  "such  sums  as  I 
mav  have  at  any  time  given  him, 
hereby  releasing  bim  of  any  lia- 
bility to  the   estate.  Incidentally 
this  son  at  the  time  of  bis  death 
was  probably  the  most  prosper- 
ous of  any  of  bis  family  or  otn- 
I  er  relatives. 
I  Contacts  With  President, 
j    A  natural  question  arising  from 
|  the  discussion  may  be  to  what  ex- 
I  tent  did  the  President  have  con- 
I  tacts  with  his  Western  Illinois  kin- 
!  folk?  Enough  evidence  gives  good 
I  cause  to  believe  that  the  Hancock 
I  i  County  folks  knew  cousin  Abra- 
llham  and  his  parents.  Abe  Lincoln 
j  I  while  a  member  of  the  Thirtieth 
| ;  Congress  wrote  a  letter,  dated  Ap- 
l  ril  2,  1848,  to  a  Virginia  cousin, 
'  i  David  Lincoln,  as  follows:  "There 
His  no  longei  any  doubt  that  your 
I  j  Uncle  Abraham  and  my  grand- 
father were  the  same  man — The 
-oldest  son.  Uncle  Mordecai,  near 
''twenty  years  ago  removed  from 
'!  Kentucky  to  Hancock  County,  111., 
where  within  a  year  or  two  after- 
.' wards  he  died  and  where  his  sur- 
i  viving  children  now  live.  His  two 
'  sons  there  now  are  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Mordecai  and  their  post 
office  is  'La  Harpe'...."  The  im- 
plication arising  out  of  the  text  of 
the  letter  reveals  that  the  Con- 
gressman relative  knew  of  his  cou- 
sin James  who  had  died  some  ten 
years  earlier.  It  also  seems  rea- 
sonable   to    suppose    that  when 
Thomas  and   Sarah  Lincoln  left 
Knob  Creek  farm  in  Kentucky  for 
Indiana  that  they  took  Abraham 
and  his  sister  over  to  bid  Morde- 
cai and  the  boys  good-bye. 


A  Lincoln  Near  Ft.  Green. 

What  were  the  future  Presid- 
ent's thoughts  as  he  was  travel- 
ing from  Galesburg  to  Quincy 
while  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates 
were  in  progress  Did  he  think  1 
about  his  kinsmen  as  he  entered 
that  county  As  the  way  from 
Galesburg  to  Carthage,  where 
"Abe"'  Lincoln  was  scheduled  for 
a  speech,  passed  near  Fountain 
Green,  he  must  have  anticipated 
a  meeting  with  some  of  his  re- 
latives. Certainly  they  must  have 
been  aware  of  their  cousin's  ac- 
tivities, of  his  speeches  in  Beards- 
town,  Jacksonville,  Peoria,  Otta- 
wa, Charleston  and  other  towns  in 
the  vicinity.  They  may  have  at- 
tended some  of  these  gatherings. 


Perhaps  some  of  these  Lincolns, 
sons  of  Abraham  and  James  B., 
were  among  the  20,000  people  who 
had  come  from  the  banks  of.  . 
the  Spoon  River,  the  niinoii,  the 

Rock  and  the  Mississippi  river* 
to  listen  to  the  two  candidates  de- 
bate on  the  campus  of  Knox  Col- 
lege at  Galesburg  that  cold  Octo- 
ber day,  1858.  While  his  thoughts, 
ii  any,  concerning   bis  relatives 
are  unknown,  it  is  true  that  h« 
did  take  the  trouble  to  stop  to  see 
Mordecai  at  his  home.  It  is  true 
that  these  two,  so  much  alike  phy- 
sically and  mentally,  talked  with 
each  other  for  almost  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  So  far  as  is  known 
this  was  the  only  contact  of  ree 
ord  that  the  Springfield  lawyer  e  = 
er  had  with  any  of  his  fathe- 
brother's  sons.  However,  the  fa- 
that  Mordecai  was  visited  indie, 
es  that  there  may  have  been  othc 
meetings. 

Assassination  Discussed. 

However,  the  great  man  had  an-  j 
other  contact  with  a  second  cousin,  | 
Robert  Lincoln,  the   son   of  the 
Hancock  Abraham.  Assassination 
was  a  topic  of  discussion  upon  on: 
of  the  visits  just  prior  to  the  si 
augural  event.  The  President  h 
said,  "I  never  injured  anybod; 
No  one  is  going  to  hurt  me."  Bu; 
just  five  years  later  Mordecai  jot- 1 
ted  the  notation  among  his  private  J 
papers  that  while  in  Fort  Madison  i 
he  had  heard  of  the  President's 
destruction. 

Robert  and  the  President  must 
have  been  quite  friendly.  The  as- 
sertion has  foundation  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  invited  bis 
second  cousin  to  accompany  him 
to  Washington  for  the  inaugural 
event.  Whether  Robert  did  accom- 
pany the  chief  executive  on  that 
occasion  is  not  known  but  he  did) 
go  to  Washington.  He  was  offered 
a  post  through  the  suggestion  of  a 
Mr.  Simpson  of  Carthage.  Appar-i 
ently  the  job  was  not  all  that  Ro- 
bert Lincoln  had  expected.  He 
gave  up  the  post  in  disgust  feel- 
ing that  he  had  been  slighted  or 
had  not  been  given  the  proper 
recognition  because  of  the  rela 


I  tionship.  At  any  rate,  Robert  caiae 
j  home  cured  of  holding  public  of- 
fices. 
'  Two  Democrats. 

I  Even  though  the  contaeU  of  the 
i  cousins  were  limited  to  the  above 
j  incidents,  it  is  known  that  not  »1I 
the  Hancock  County  Lincoln  boys 
were  in  sympathy  with  President 
Lincoln.  One  or  two  members  of 
the  family  were  Democrats.  Mor- 
decai  and  his  nephew  Thomas  Jef- 
ierson  were  loyal  Republicans  vot- 
ing for  the  Presiden'  at  each  elec- 
tion. Mordecai  showed  more  than 
ordinary  interest;  he  went  in  to 
Fountain  Green  to  listen  to  the 
election  returns  as  they  slowly  fil- 
tered in. 

No  explanation  has  ever  been  gi- 
ven the  apparent  isolatior  of  the 
two  families  from  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  the  Thomas  T.in. 
coins  and  Mordecai  Lincolns  in 
1816.  While  there  are  only  the  few 
recorded  contacts  between  one  or 
two  members  of  the  Hancock  fam- 
ily and  the  Sangamon  branch, 
there  were  bonds  of  environment, 
background,  physical  makeup,  and 
mentality  which  must  have  formed 
an  unbreakable  tie. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
Lincolns  who  were  among  the 
founders  of  Hancock  County  play- 
ed little  part  in  the  life  of  a  great 
man,  they  were  responsible  for 
their  share  of  the  development  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  state.  They 
did  their  work  content  to  preserve 
a  family  tradition  of  uprightness, 
self-reliance  and  independ- 
ence, preferring  a  quiet  unosten- 
tatious life  to  the  excitement  of 
the  public  limelight.  A  few  of  their 
descendants  remain,  but  the  name 
of  Lincoln  is  almost  extinct  in 
Hancock  County.  The  Hancock 
Lincolns  passed  into  oblivion 
granting  the  other  Lincoln,  who 
had  the  same  frontier  beginnings, 
the  privilege  of  leaving  with  the 
world  the  significance  of  their 
name. 
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LINCOLN  GRAVESTONE  -  Where  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  relative  of 
the  ma-Tyred  President,  was  buriee!  near  Foe  .-./air.  Green 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OF  MORDECAI  LINCOLN  HOUSE: 


The  Mordecai  Lincoln  House     is  the  one  structure  in  Kentucky,  of  those 
formerly  owned  by  members  of  the  sixteenth  President's  Lincoln  family, 
which  still  stands  largely  intact  on  its  original  site  and  in  an  unaltered 
condition.     The  cabin  of  the  President's  grandfather,  Captain  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  when  he  was  killed  in  1786  owned  over  5000  acres  in  Kentucky 
Territory,  is  not  extant.     The  dwellings  established  by  the  five  children  of 
this  pioneer  settler  are  either  gone,  are  reconstructed  as  shrines  on  other 
sites,  or,  are  replicas. 

The  ea  rlie  r  biog  raphe  rs  of  President  Lincoln,   (his  friends  and  associates 
Noah  Brooks,  William  Herndon,  John  Nicholay,   Colonel  John  Hay  and  Henry 
Pirtle)  when  chronicling  the  massacre  of  the  Revoluntiona r y  War  Captain 
Abraham  Lincoln,   related  that  the  three  sons  - -Mo  rdecai,  Josiah  and  Thomas 
were  with  their  father  at  the  time.    It  was  Mordecai  Lincoln  who  shot  the 
Indian  that  had  killed  his  father  and  was  about  to  kill  the  young  Thomas 
Lincoln,  the  future  President's  father.     "That  shot  might  have  changed 
the  course  of  American  history;  had  its  aim  been  slightly  less  accurate, 
we  might  still  be  selling  slaves  on  the  markets  of  Charleston  and  New 
Orleans.  " 

An  impressive  economic  standing  in  the  Kentucky  Country  would  have  been 
assured  for  this  family  had  the  President's  grandfather  lived  to  improve 
and  develop  the  vast  estate  already  in  his  possessionat  the  time  of  his 
death.    As  events  evolved  it  was  Mordecai  Lincoln,  eldest  son  and  heir- 
at-law,  who  of  the  five  children  attained  financial  security  and  social 
status  as  is  evident  by  the  handsome  house  he  owned  and  occupied  when 
but  26  years  old. 

Mordecai  Lincoln  attained  his  majority  in  1792  and  in  July  of  that  year  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  administration  of  his  late  father's  estate  which  in  1788 
had  been  granted  to  John  Caldwell.    Another  important  event  occurred  in  the 
subject's  life  in  1792  when  he  married  Mary  Mudd  daughter  of  Luke  Mudd. 
While  Mordecai  Lincoln  did  not  marry  into  a  patrician  Bluegrass  family  as 
did  his  nephew,  the  future  President;  he  did  by  his  marriage  to  Mary  Mudd 
cement  his  ties  with  the  first  families  of  Nelson  and  Washington  Counties, 
Kentucky.    Mordecai  Lincoln  had  no  need  to  support  the  "humble,  logcabin 
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background"  perpetrated  by  President  Lincoln.     From  correspondence  it  is 
obvious  that  the  latter  was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a  "charge  of  aristocracy" 
could  be  fatal  to  the  political  career  of  an  aspiring  frontier  candidate  in 
Illinois.    Historians  Linder  and  Barton  maintain  that  President  Lincoln  had 
a  high  regard  for  his  Uncle  Mordecai  and  his  wife  and  knew  the  names  of 
their  children.     It  is  a  strange  and  sad  coincidence  that  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd 
of  Maryland,  who  was  tried  as  one  of  the  conspirators  in  Lincolns  assassination 
was  a  first  cousin  twice  removed  of  Mary  (Mudd)  Lincoln. 

Mordecai  Lincoln  took  his  place  as  one  of  the  leading  citizens  in  Washington 
County,  Ky.     In  January  1797  he  contracted  to  sell  for  400  pounds  the  400 
acre  tract  in  Jefferson  County  which  his  father  had  entered  in  1780.  Four 
months  later,  for  100  pounds,  he  bought  of  Terah  Templin- -the  first 
Presbyterian  minister  ordained  in  Kentucky- - 300  acres  of  the  latter' s 
600-acre  survey  entered  in  1783.     This  is  the  land  on  which  stands  ''The 
Mordecai-  Lincoln  House".    Mordecai  and  Mary  (Mudd)  Lincoln  were  the 
parents  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  born  in  Washington  County, 
Ky.     No  strong  evidence  has  appeared,  other  than  the  profit  motive,  to 
explain  why  within  five  years  Mordecai  Lincoln  sold  his  impressive  home 
and  200  acres  of  the  tract  and  returned  to  the  130  acre  homestead  farm  for 
which  he  never  gained  title  from  General  Matthew  Walton,  founder  of  Spring- 
field and  Washington  County,   though  he  paid  taxes  on  the  tract  for  eighteen 
years. 

In  1811  Mordecai  Lincoln  moved  his  family  from  Washington  County  to 
Grayson  County,  Kentucky.    Here  he  lived  until  1828  when  he  migrated  to 
Illinois,  settling  in  Hancock  County  where  in  December  1830  at  Fountain 
Park,  Illinois,  he  died.     Consequently,  neither  he  nor  his  wife,  who  died 
in  1850,  lived  to  see  their  nephew,  Abraham  Lincoln,  become  sixteenth 
President  of  the  United  Stat  es. 


Researched  and  compiled  by  Mrs.  E.  O.  Kelly,  Jr.,  in  1971. 
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Manuel . . .  seeks  restoration. 


'Abe  Lincoln  Grave  Discovered 


Fountain  Green,  111.  (AP)  — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  namesake 
of  the  Civil  War  President,  and 
dozens  of  other  Lincoln  kinfolk 
are  buried  in  a  forgotten  little 
cemetery  in  this  village  just 
east  of  Keokuk,  la. 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  whose 
broken  tombstone  lies  in  the 
middle  of  a  cow  pasture  was  a 
first  cousin  of  the  President. 

The  burying  ground  was  re- 
discovered by  a  Lincoln  buff, 
Howard  Manuel,  who  is  waging 
a  battle,  thus  far  unsuccessful, 
to  restore  the  site  as  a  historical 
landmark. 


The  father  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  buried  here  was  Mor- 
decai  Lincoln,  Sr.,  who  froze  to 
death  in  a  blizzard  during  the 
winter  of  1830-31.  He  is  report- 
edly buried  near  by  but  Manuel 
has  been  unable  to  find  his 
grave. 

The  President's  cousin  died 
January  22,  1852,  at  the  age  of 
54,  and  never  knew  the  fame 
achieved  by  his  relative. 

Cousin  Abraham  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  also  buried  in  the 
cemetery,  had  a  son  named 
Robert  —  the  name  also  given 
to  the  President's  sort. 


Robert,  a  captain  in  the  Union 
Army,  was  buried  in  the  Foun- 
tain Green  Cemetery  in  1868  at 
the  age  of  45. 

Manuel,  a  jailer  at  Warren 
County,  Illinois,  said  he  has  un- 
covered evidence  that  Lincoln 
visited  these  relatives  while  on 
a  speaking  tour  in  1858. 

"Maybe  some  group  like  the 
Highway  Commission  could  un- 
dertake the  job  of  restoring  the 
cemetery,"  Manuel  said.  "It'll 
be  a  shame  if  we  continue  to  let 
an  historical  site  like  this  grow 
up  in  weeds." 


IVlorciecai  Lincoln  House 
Declared  Kentucky  Landmark 


;  .  It  is  incredible  that  a 
|  house  of  such  significance, 
both  historically  and 
'architecturally,  has  for  so 
long  escaped  the  attention  of 
historians  and  conser- 
vationists and  been  permitted 
to  fall  into  almost  irreparable 
condition.  At  this  date  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  important 
building  in  Kentucky  for  it  is 
the  only  edifice  remaining,  in 
an  unaltered  state  and  on  its 
original  site,  known  to  have 
been  owned  by  one  of  the 
famed  LINCOLN  family. 

This  once  handsome  old 
frame  house  stands  on  "a 
prominence  above  the  river" 
on  the  300  acre  farm 
purchased  by  Mordecai 
Lincoln  in  April  1797  from 
.Terah  Tamplin,  first 
Presbyterian  minister 
ordained  in  Kentucky.  This 
tract  was  the  northern  half  of 
600  acres  entered  by  Tamplin 
in  1783-the  southern  half 
was  sold  in  1792  to  John 
Caldwell,  the  slain  Captain 
Abraham  Lincoln's 


court-appointed 
administrator.  Washington 
County  lost  one  of  its  fine 
houses,  a  story-and-a-half 
brick  on  John  Caldwell's 
tract,  because  the  mortar 
lacked  a  prime  requisite- 
"pikc  dust"  mixed  with  the 
lime  for  a  lasting  bond-and 
the  house  crumbled  and  fell. 

The  house,  pictured  above, 
is  no  more  neglected  than 
Mordecai  Lincoln  himself. 
No  more  colorful,  active, 
enterprising  character  than 
Mordecai  "ever  strode  across" 
the  early  Washington  County 
scene.  He  had  been  married 
to  Mary  Mudd,  daughter  of 
Luke  Mudd,  for  over  six  years 
when  he  bought  his  farm  for 
100  pounds.  An  interesting 
fact  came  to  light  here;  only 
four  months  earlier  he  had 
bound  himself  by  General 
Warranty  deed  to  convey  to 
Benjamin  Bridges,  Sr.,  his  late 
father's  400  acre  tract  on 
Floyds  Creek  and  had 
received  a  down  payment  of 
200  pounds;  hence,  Mordecai 


Lincoln    had     that  rare 

commodity  for  Kentucky  at 
the  time,  CASH.  Recent 
research  has  indicated  that 
there  were  "cabins  which 
have  been  used  for  dwellings 
near  the  walled  Spring"  on 
Captain  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Homestead  farm;  therefore, 
there  was  a  home  for  the 
married  son,  his  wife  and 
children  as  well  as  for 
Abraham's  widow  and  his 
four  children  yet  unmarried. 
Mordecai  sold  the  part  of  his 
farm  on  which  this  house 
stands  to  Wilfred  Hayden  in 
1802  and  the  balance  to  John 
Kelly  in  1806.  No  plausible 
reason  exists  to  explain  why 
in  1810  he  is  again  found  on 
the  Homestead  farm,  for 
which  he  has  no  title,  other 
than  for  finanical  gain.  In 
selling  hi:  land,  he  made  a 
profit  of  220  pounds  and 
gained  fifty-three  acres  by 
encroaching  on  two 
surrounding  surveys. 

Research  to  date  is  not 
complete   enough   to  know 
with  what  Mordecai  furnished 
this  house;  however,  when 
the  home  passed  by  legacy  to 
Wilfred's  son,  PliULip  Hayden, 
it  contained  furniture  suited 
to  the  fine  landmark  house  it 
is:  "Jefferson  tables,  dining 
table,  high  bedsteads,  desk, 
secretary"    and    a  valuable 
library.   The   old   place  has 
been  owned,  down  through 
the    years    to    the  present 
owner   Pat  Clements,  by  a 
number    of    the  County's 
noted     pioneer  families; 
namely,    the    Parrotts,  the 
Logsdons,  the  Leachmans  and 
the  Carricoes. 

In  August   the  Historical 
Society   fulfilled   one  of  its 
moral  obligations  to  "know 
and     preserve"  our 
outstanding     heritage  by 
executing  an  option  on  the 
house    and    one    acre  of 
ground.     Even    with  the 
support  of  every  member  of 
the  community  a  project  of 
this     magnitude  is 
overwhelming;   however,  we 
have  the  often-quoted  axiom 
to  sustain  us:   "Any  people 
who   are   indifferent    to  the 
noble  achievements  ot  remote 
ancestors,  are   not   likely  to 
achieve  anything  worthy  to 
be    remembered     by  their 
descendants." 

by  Mrs.  E.  O  Kelly,  Jr. 


1 


On  December  12,  Mrs.  Simeon  Willis,  second  from  right,  widow  of  the  late  Governor, 
assisted  by  Doctor  Hamilton  Tapp,  far  right,  Versailles,  and  Mr.  Charles  Tarrish.  Louisviiie, 
of  the  Kentucky  Heritage  Commission,  conferred  Certificates  of  Authenticity  to  the  owners 
of  eight  houses  in  Washington  County  which  have  been  declared  Kentucky  landmarks  and  to 
the  1814-1816  Courthouse.  Mr.  A.  H.  Robertson  received  the  award  for  the  Historical 
Society  which  holds  an  option  on  the  Mordecai  Lincoln  House.  In  the  background  is  Mrs. 
Shelton  Jeffries,  a  descendant  of  Clelland  Cunningham,  who  for  many  years  owned  and  lived 
in  the  Elias  Davison  House  on  Main  Street. 
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discussed  the  restoration  of  the  famed  Kentucky  landmark 
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i§tory  changes  with  re-writin. 


By  J.  S.  Moran 

It  is  amazing  how  time 
and  the  recording  of 
history  change  facts  into 
mere  tradition,  literally 
without  foundation  in  fact. 

For  instance,  in  my 
early  childhood,  more  than 
80  years  ago,  an  aged 
grandfather,  Thomas 
Haydon,  whose  family  was 
among  the  near  neighbors 
of  the  Lincolns,  in  the 
River  Bend  section  of  the 
original  Lincoln  Territory 
in  Washington  County,  told 
of  the  marriage  of  Tom 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks 
"in  the  Berry  home.  He  also 
said  that  they  immediately 
set  up  housekeeping  in  a 
log  cabin  west  of  the  Berry 
residence;  {hat  a  daughter 
was  born  and  died  there 
and  was  buried  on  the 
hillside  north  of  the  cabin. 
Ke  further  stated  that  Abe 
Dncoln  was  born  in  that 
cabin  in  February  and  that 
his  parents  moved  that 
summer  or  early  fall  to 
Larue  County.  He  stated 
Lincoln    left    a  huge 


rendering  kettle  and  a 
hand -carved  rolling  pin 
with  the  Haydon  family. 
The  kettle  was  scheduled 
for  exhibition  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis  in 
1904. 

The  rolling  pin  is  now  in 
my  possession,  having  been 
handed  down  through 
several  generations. 

The  cabin  in  which  Tom 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks 
began  housekeeping  was 
occupied  for  many  years  by 
Meshack  Polin,  member  of 
a  slave  family.  The  logs 
were  moved  from  the 
original  site  to  Harrodsburg 
and  enshrined  as  the 
marriage  temple. 
■ '  Of  much  importance  is 
the  fact  President  Lincoln 
never  found  records  of  the 
marriage  of  his  parents  and 
the  records  were  not  found 
among  historic  records  in 
the  Washington  County 
Clerk's  Office  until  thirteen 
years  after  his  assassination, 
too  late  for  the  great 
emancipator  to  eliminate 
doubt  concerning  his  own 


legitimate  birth.  A  double 
tragedy  in  his  history. 

The  original  Berry 
residence,  donated  to  the 
Lincoln  Homestead  Park  by 
Joseph  and  John  A.  Polin, 
was  moved  to  and 
re-erected  within  confines 
of  the  park,  and  the 
Mordecai  residence,  in  a 
state  of  bad  repair,  still 
stands  in  the  Original 
Lincoln  Territory,  adjacent 
to  the  park.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  State,  an 
appropriation  having  been 
made  for  its  restoration. 
This   property   was  once 


owned  by  a  member  of  the 
Haydon  family,  Wilfred 
Haydon. 

Latest  published  stories 
concerning  Lincoln,  his 
birth,  life  and  assassination, 
have  no  resemblance  of 
early  stories  told  by 
neighbors  and  close 
relatives.  Facts  have 
become  tradition  in  the 
minds  of  modern  writers 
but  the  Original  Lincoln 
Territory  is  an  integral  part 
of  Washington  County.  The 
Berry  and  Mordecai 
Lincoln  houses  are  among 
the  county's  richest  assets. 


THE   RICHMOND  REGISTER 


Saturday     -  3-13-76 


FRANKFORT,  Ky.-Parks 
Commissioner  Bruce  Mont- 
gomery has  announced  that  the 
Department  of  Parks  has  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  the 
Washington  County  Historical 
Society  to  restore  the  home  of 
Mordicai  Lincoln,  located  in  the 
Lincoln  Homestead  State  Park 
in  Washington  County. 

The  contract  calls  for  the 
restoration  of  the  home  under 
the  supervision  of  the 
Washington  County  Historical 
Society.  Funds  for  the  project 
total  $59,000.  A  total  of  $30,000 
has  been  made  available  for  the 
project  from  the  state  con- 
tingency fund,  while  the  ad- 
ditional $29,000  was  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  through  the  Kentucky 
Heritage  Commission. 

According  to  William  J. 
Hearn  of  the  Kentucky  Heritage 
Commission,  Moridcai,  an 
uncle  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  built 
the  log  cabin  which  forms  the 
core  of  the  building  in  1797.  In 
1815,  while  the  Wilford  Hayden 


family  was  living  in  the 
building,  weatherboarding  was 
added  to  put  the  home  in  its 
current  configuration. 

Hearn  said  the  building 
consists  of  a  central  hall  and 
two  large  rooms  downstairs,  a 
.  stariway  and  railing  leading  to 
an  upstairs  landing  and  three 
upstairs  rooms. 

Mordicai  Lincoln  built  the 
original  cabin,  but  like  most  of 
the  log  cabin  builders  of  the 
period,  moved  after  a  few 
years,  according  to  Hearn. 
Lincoln  died  in  1832  and  was 
buried  near  Hanover,  Illinois. 

According  to  Hearn,  plans  for 
the  renovation  are  still  in  the 
organizational  stage,  but  work 
should  begin  sometime  this 
summer. 

The  Parks  Department 
acquired  the  building  and  the 
one-acre  parcel  of  land  on 
which  it  sits  in  1971.  Plans  call 
for  the  Park3  Department  to 
manage  and  maintain  the  home 
as  an  exhibit  for  the  Lincoln 
Homestead  State  Park. 


DR.  RICHARD  D.  MUDD 

1001  HOYT  AVENUE 
SAGINAW,  MICH.  48607 


October  7,  1977  a 


Mr.  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr. 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

1300  So.  Clinton  Street 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  U6801 

Dear  Mr.  Neely i 

From  time  to  time  persons  write  me  about  the  family  of 
Mordecai  Lincoln  and  Mary  Mudd. 

Recently  one  of  my  correspondents  accidently  found  the 
marriage  bond  (Nelson  County,  Kentucky  8-5-1791)  for  Mordecai 
Lincoln  and  Mary  Mudd.    Mary  is  referred  to  as  daughter  of 
Luke  Mudd.    There  has  been  a  faint  question  concerning  her 
parentage.    We  were  never  able  to  determine  the  wife  of  Luke 

Tn,  nf  SdeS^  listed  aS  Mordica)  ^ncoln  and  Francis  Mudd  (obviously 
son  of  Luke  Mudd)  signed  the  bond  with  their  marks,  bringing  up  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  they  could  write.  Lule  Mudd  in  v 
poor  hand  writing  states:     «I  empower  you  to  grant  lisons  (Sic)  to 
Mordeca.   Lincoln  and.  Mary  Mudd. 

+  +    °"  PfSe  7  of  the  Lin^njjirisman  (No.38)  August  19U,  it  is 
stated  that  Martha  Lincoln,  daughter  of  Mordecai  and  Mary  Mudd 
Lincoln  married  Washington  Neighbors  and  no  children  were  born 
to  this  union.    Well,  here  are  the  facts: 

N  .      Martha  Lincoln  (b.  1806,  d.  3-11-1861)  and  George  Washington 

d^  ?riS8Ai?°6:l835)  3  dQUghter  Ellen  C'  Neighbors  (b.  «  182?, 

d    12-7-1861)  who  married  George  Y.  Tabb  (d.  3-26-1862,  age  27  year. 

VirSSaSTib      T^*     T?eLhad  2  ChiMren  ^  Martha  ^abb  -d 
Virginia  Tabb.     These  children  have  many  descendents  most  of  which  can 

in  £SS  £Z£leS>  "  th6m  ™  ^  ^ 

I  received  an  inquiry  concerning  this  again  this  week, 
and  it  would  be  quite  helpful  if  "Lincoln  Lore"  could  correct 
this  mistake. 

Kindest^regards, 


RDM:mb 


Richard  D.  Mudd,  M.D, 


Rural  graveyard  houses  Lincoln  kin 


LA  HARPE,  111.,  Feb.  13  (UPI)  --  A  group  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln's  cousins  are  buried  in  an 
obscure  cemetery  in  rural  Illinois. 

The  St.  Simon  the  Apostle  Cemetery  in  La  Harpe  was  forgotten  after  the  Catholic  church  next  to  it 
moved  away,  the  Chicago  Tribune  reported.  Ten  years  ago,  Jeff  Thompson,  a  local  man  who  had 
some  time  on  his  hands  while  out  of  work,  spent  a  few  months  cutting  back  brush  and  cleaning 
headstones. 

About  50  people  are  buried  at  the  cemetery,  as  many  as  12  of  them  Lincolns,  descendants  of  the 
president's  uncle,  Mordecai  Lincoln.  Lincoln  family  letters  credit  Mordecai  with  saving  the  life  of  his 
brother,  Thomas,  when  he  was  captured  by  Indians,  allowing  him  to  marry  Nancy  Hanks  and  father 
the  future  president. 

The  church  only  realized  that  it  still  owned  the  cemetery  when  someone  found  old  records  of  burials 
there. 

At  the  moment,  the  cemetery  is  cut  off  from  the  world,  entirely  surrounded  by  fields  with  no  access 
road.  Thompson  has  added  a  hand-made  sign. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  being  buried  back  here,"  Thompson  said.  "It's  nice.  You  wouldn't  be  bothered  at 
all." 

1^    ©  Copyright  2006  United  Press  International,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved 
«*■     Want  to  email  or  reprint  this  story?  Click  here  for  options. 
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Volunteer  caretaker  finds  Lincoln  family  graves  in  La  Harpe 

LA  HARPE,  III.  As  many  as  12  members  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln's  extended  family  are 
buried  in  a  small  graveyard  in  western  Illinois. 

A  few  people  around  La  Harpe  knew  that  several  of  Lincoln's  first  cousins  are  buried  at  the  site. 
But  it  took  a  local  resident  with  some  spare  time  to  uncover  the  actual  evidence. 

Voluntary  caretaker  Jeff  Thompson  uncovered  the  headstones  ten  years  ago  in  the  St.  Simon  the 
Apostle  Cemetery,  which  is  marked  only  by  a  handmade  sign  and  doesn't  have  an  access  road. 

The  cemetery  had  been  forgotten  by  its  owners  until  two-and-a-half  years  ago,  when  Catholic 
Church  officials  found  burial  records  in  some  old  files. 

About  50  people  are  buried  alongside  members  of  the  Mordecai  Lincoln  family. 

Local  historians  have  talked  about  ways  to  preserve  the  historic  graveyard  and  make  it  accessible 
to  visitors,  perhaps  by  carving  a  dirt  road  into  the  fields. 
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INTERESTING 
OLD-TIME  LEDGER. 

THROUGH  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Louis  Upfold  we  were 
permitted  today  to  examine  pos- 
sibly one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
preserved  ledgers  in  the  State. 
The  ledger  is  owned  by  Mr.  Au- 
brey Moorman,  Leitchfield, 
traveling  auditor  for  the  Ken- 
tucky Public  Service  Co.,  and 
was  a  record  of  his  great-grand- 
father, James  Wortham,  for 
many  years  a  merchant  at 
Leitchfield,  having  taken  up 
his  residence  there  two  years 
after  that  county  was  created. 

The  first  charge  made  in  the 
book  was  in  April,  1816,  and  fol- 
lowed through  several  years. 
The  penmanship  of  the  accounts 
was  perfectly  and  legibly  writ- 
ten and  so  far  as  we  looked  not 
a  single  erasure  or  mark-out 
was  to  be  found. 

Interesting,  too,  were  the 
names  that  appeared  in  the 
book.  Abraham  Lincoln's  name 
and  his  account  running  several 
months  showed  he  owed  the 
merchant  around  $8,  but  it  had 
been  paid.  Mordecai  Lincoln 
was  another  name  that  attracted 
us  and  when  paid  amounted  to 
more  than  $50.  This  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  nephew  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  Mordecai  Lin- 
coln was  an  uncle  of  President 
Lincoln.  The  name  of  Hanks 
appeared  on  the  ledger  in  sev- 
eral places  which  Mr.  Moor- 
man believes  was  the  family  of 
the  noted  Nancy  Hanks. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the 
ledger  was  the  charges  paid 
for  different  articles  and  what 
they  sold  for.  From  one  patron 
he  credited  his  account  $4.25 
for  whisky,  which  represented 
four  and  a  half  gallons  of 
whisky,  the  ruling  price  being 
a  dollar  a  gallon.  Many  of  the 
accounts  were  credited  with  va- 
rious sums  for  linen,  home- 
made products.  He  handled  a 
number  of  hats  and  the  prices 
ranged  from  $1.50  to  $7  on  the 
charge  accounts. 

Hundreds  of  articles  listed 
in  the  ledger  are  interesting  and 
considering  the  time  it  was 
made  it  is  almost  unbelievable 
and  shows  that  penmanship  and 
neatness  stood  for  more  then 
than  they  do  now.  For  accuracy 
and  neatness  his  book  would 
compare  favorably  with  our 
present-day  expert  bookkeepers, 
in  fact,  we  doubt  if  his  pen- 
manship could  be  excelled. 

The  book  is  highly  prized  by 
Mr.  Moorman  as  a  heirloom  and 
considering  the  family  connec- 
tion it  is  almost  priceless  to  him. 
— (Glasgow  Republican. 


Curious  Painting  of  Lincoln 
in  a  "  Swallowtail." 


OWNED  BY  HIS  KELATIVE. 


Picture  Given  as  a  Prize  to  a 
Club  of"  Wide-A wakes." 


MU£DEK  CASE  LOST  BY  "ABE." 


Interesting:  Kelics  of  the  Liberator  at 
Fountain  Grove. 


LOSS  OP  AN  HISTOEIC  CAEEIAGE. 


THE  LINCOLN  PORTRAIT. 


ican  people  are  looking  to  the  natural  grandeur 
of  American  scenery  are  seeking  now  resorts 
Nv  fSh  UCa(l'e-r  horaecach  season.  And 
while  the  mountains  of  the  West  in  summer 
and  everglades  of  the  South  in  winter  aTat- 
tractmg  thousands,  yet  within  almost  the  sub- 
urban hmUsofthegreatWorld'sFairCitymay 

erv  Kf  r^OT  m0Qth9'  and  natural  ^en- 
fufto  ttl       hln8lJ?fmg  t0  tha  eye  and  rest.  ' 
f ul  to  the  senses  whde  the  historical  network 

i.SS£;e8a  beauties  . gives  to  them  ; 


Hancock  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  his- 
toric counties  in  the  State,  if  not  in  all  this 
Western  country.  Located  on  the  extreme 
western  border  of  the  Stato  it  ia  bounded  lis 
entire  length  on  the  west  by  the  majestic 
Mississippi,  whoso  shores  are  towering  bluli'j 
that  in  summer  are  a  mass  of  vernal  beauty. 
Sweeping  back-  from  the  bluli's  are  the  miles 
of  fertile  farms,  noted  for  their  almost  unfail- 
ing crops,  and  dotted  with  modern  farm 
homes.  To  the  northwest,  bathing  its  feet  ia 
the  swirling  rapids,  is  historic  Nauvoo,  uiicj 
the  pride  of  Joseph  Smith  and  15,000  of  his 
followers,  now  a  shadow  of  that  former  great- 
ness, the  home  of  the  vintner  among  his  vine- 
clad  hills. 

A  new  race  has  sprung  up  here— a  modern 
people.  They  care  not  to  live  upon  tha 
memories  of  yesterday,  yet  when  you  speak 
of  Nauvoo  to  a  stranger  the  reply  is  prompt:  ' 
"0,  yes,  the  old  Mormon  town  where  Jo 
Smith  lived.  And  is  the  temple  there  nowf 
Ah,  the  temple!  That  great  pile  so  lately  dedi- 
cated at  Salt  Lake  is  the  consummation  of  a 
vow  made  nearly  half  a  century  ago  as  tha 
Mormon  refugees,  from  their  freezing  huts  ou 
the  Iowa  shore,  beheld  the  red  flames  lick  up 
their  temple  that  had  cost  them  $l,000,00iJ 
in  toil  and  tithes. 

Then  one  goes  down  tho  river  past  the  littla 


national  affair..  Among  thus  wort  Abraham 
Wnoobjand  Stephen  7.  Sc^uST  BuFES 


&&3fZ2}2£F&'U!3S~*  County, 


Carthage,  111.,  June  3.-rSpecial  Corrc 
^oodence  j-It  has  been  said  Lo/m^Ame  : 
nnc   i  I™   8P01lt  ^almost  for,-, 

urn*  in  exploring  (lie  beauties  and  historic!  J 
Mmtoof  he  £»-■(  W«rM„l,slt  ihev  have  foS 
rn.H.  />  aSQJ,'Cf,Ud  unth^'Sht-oi  beauties  i;« 
makmg  themselves  acquainted  with  their  own 
country.    And  so  it  is  that  more  of  the  Amer- 


COPT  Off  PHOTOGRAPH  OWNED  BY  THOMAS  JUS". 
PERSON  LINCOLN,  HISTORY  UNKNOWN. 

Town  of  Hamilton,  that  sits  opposite  old  Keo- 
kuk, and  the  pioneer  City  of  Warsaw  is 
reached.  It  was  known  as  Fort  Edwards 
when  in  the  '20s  old  Chief  Keokuk  and  his 
tribes  begged  and  bartered  for  "  fire-water  " 
from  the  thrifty  Dutchman  who  was  almost 
the  sole  occupant  of  tho  locality.  Then  in 
later  years  came  the  troops  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War  and  other  military  organizations  partici- 
pating in  early  troubles.  Jefferson  Davis  was 
in  brief  command  of  forces  here  relative  to 
military  maneuvers  in  those  early  times,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  .of  whom  this  article  ia 
principally  to  deal,  passed  this  way  en  routo 
to  the  scene  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832. 

This  point,  looking  from  the  high  blulia 
over  into  the  low  lands  of  Missouri,  and  then 
a  little  further  northwest  into  the  State  of 
Iowa,  was  the  principal  gateway  in  1838-'3!3  ; 
for  the  persecuted  and  scourged  Mormons, 
who   had    been   driven    out    of  Missouri, 
and  Ohio.    The  few  pioneers  then  dotting- 
the  western   borders   of    Hancock  County 
gave  those  refugees  a  hearty  welcome,  and  ill 
was  little  wonder  that  Joseph  Smith,  in  gaz- 
ing upon  tho  vine-clad  hills  and  verdure  car- 
peted fields    that   surrounded  the  locality 
where  now  stands  Nauvoo,  did  not  hesitate  to 
select  the  site  for  the  New  Zion,  and  Nauvoo, 
— "  pleasant  land  " — was  named  and  occu- 
pied.   But  hundreds  of  Mormon  followers  did 
not  locate  in  Nauvoo.  They  found  other  pleas- 
ant placed  in  various  parti  of  Hancock  Coun-  i 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

fc.?ei*tftttaff  Panther  that  wailed  the  night 
trough  down  by  the  creek's  edge.  These 
Jfc^r,£<?rUer  fompantoni  of  the  pioneer. 
But  dark-bronzed  faces  peered  into  the  cabin 
wmaow  and  at  the  door,  grunting  for  food  or 


tr.  i  v  .  w*.    .*  " Llu  i.o  warriors  01 

Keokuk  and  Black  Hawk.  It  is  of  history 
jnat  on  a  certain  memorable  Fourth  of  July 

tt«i!m£?J)tSSctBnd  Vole»'  representing 
the  tribes  of  both  Keokuk  and  Black  Hawk 
accompanied  by  membors  of  other  triboa,  held 
fcgrand  rendezvous  near  Uto  Perkins'  cubin. 

.T  loin^  ,D  8  mighty  chase,  and 
£„?,?*  day,n0.t  fl.om  any  knowledge  of  tho 
WgntBcance  of  the  anniversary,  but  from 
S?ailce'  b?}A  8   »nma  feaat  in  which  deer 


E,(™1  „Ja  n  ht-IL  Be.ob0'  Jonathnn  Pryor 
Stephen  O.  Ferris,  Amos  Hobart,  William 
AUton,  Jary  White,  Martin  Hopkins,  Col. 
Thomas  Geddee  David  AUton.  and  later  Kin- 
■ie  Leaoh,  still  living,  and  who  has  served 

"  -the  _ 

mountain  Green  for  more  than  forty  yeare! 
rfabez  Betbe  came  from  New  York  State  and 
Ipund  th*  lovely  spot  now  known  as  Fountain 
iri^i"!  ,iWU'  ,M  cow>  8  garden  spot  of 
Ifu  "'"UmwJo  Bummer.  Eleven  springs 
2^"«Pja_vfate,  poured  their  tribute  upon  the 
****""    "    "  '  •        \ once i 


nterost.  A  pointer  of  tome  local  now  « 


orthodox  Presbyterian  lasnion  jhuj.  j» | 
Claughry,  Chicago  s  Chief  of  Police,  and  hi* 
aged  mother  atill  resides  here.  Matthew  Me- 
Okughry,  the  pioneer,  HHSoeinted  with  Sto- 
ehen  Hopkins,  yet  living,  were  among  the 
Sret  merchants  of  tho  pluec.  On  a  pego  In 
an  old  nueount  book,  to  be  seen  for  the  Uk- 
i  fng.  la  this  memorandum  made  In  Matthew 
McClaughry's  handwriting : 

■  On  tlili  day,  at  4.  o'cloek  In  tho  if tsruoon.  Jnn; 

27, 1844,  J<w«ph  and  Hyrum  Smith  ware  killed 
JV  mob  at  Cartboau  jail. 


their  parents,  James  and  Francis  ijincoin,  to 
Fountain  Green  from  Sangamon  County  to 
the  spring  of  1830.  They  left  old  Kentucky 
lor  Sangamon  County  In  October,  1898.  The 
pioneerXincpln  died  In  1837.  His  venerable 
wife,  having  reached  an  advanced  age,  died 
at  Fountain  Green  about  eight  years  ago.  Bo 
the  bachelor  brother  and  the  maiden  sister 
now  live  alone  in  the  quaint  old  home  in 
Fountain  Green,  and  the  brother  works  quietly 
at  Ms  carpenter's  tbench,  while  the  slater 
keens  busy  with  the  household  duties,  and 
'  their  narrow  circle  of  exwteuoe  spins  out 
through  the  years.  ■  ,  J  . 
"When  you  enter  this  modest  hpme  the  first 
object  that  greets  your  eye  is  a.  full-length  oU 
natoting  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  upon 
canvas,  six  leet  two  Inches  in  length  and 
about  three  foet  wide.  Tho  portrait  is  the 
only  one  extant  representing  the  martyred 
President  dressed  in  an  eveningsuit  and  hold- 
ing  in  his  hand  a  manuscript.  "The  idea  con- 
veyed is  that  the  painter  intended  to  represent 
Mr.  Lincoln  delivering  his  inaugural  address. 
But  there  is  nothing  about  the  painting  to  in- 
dicate who  tho  painter  was  or  what  particular 
art  to  public  lttu  ho  Intended  to  have  tho  sub- 


oftld  ho  was  u  moat  kindly,  considerate  rela- 
tive, fond  ol  pure  humor,  deeply  sympathetic, 
firm  in  his  convictions  of  right,  and  ubove  all 
loyul  to  his  own  flesh  and  Mood  through  pros- 
perity or  adversity.  Ono  incident  m  his  life, 
an  incident  of  his  early  caWgrns  an  attorney, 
is  related  by  Miss  Emily  Lincoln.  It  was  in 
connection  with  his  defense  of  a  young  man 
named  Fielding  Frame,  tried  for  murder  at 
Cartbnge  in  1830.  I»J^^ine, "»  £3 
hud,  asalleaed,  murdered  *  fellow-deck-hand 
on  tho  little  steamer  Kero,  plying  on  the  Illi- 
nois Biver  in  Schuyler  County.  A  change  of 
venue  was  taken  to  Hancock  County  before 
Judge  Hulston.  Tho  Schuyler  County  grand 
jury  had  brought  in  a  true  bill.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  then  in  partnership  with  G.  B. 
Baker  In  Springfield,  was  f»P>°y^  *> 
defond  Frainc.  He  came  to  Carthage 
via      Fountain      Grrrn     on  horsebacK, 


Sorta  It  known  wheito  he  painted  the  pot. 
traits  expressly  for  the  purpose  to  which  they 
were  subsequently  put.  But  during  thePres- 
wenUol  rainpalgn  of  1860  (the  portrait, 
huvingbeon  painted  early  in  that  year)  it  was 
announced  that  there  was  to  bo  a  great  Ke- 
pubUcan  rally  at  Keokuk,  la.  As  an  induce- 
mentfor  tho  formution  of  marching  clubs 
those  paintings  wero  offered  as  prizes,  one 
to  the  largest  club  of  "  Wide  Awakes.  • 
the  other  to  the  best  drilled  club  of  Wide 
Awakes."  The  pictures  were  to  be  award- 
ed at  this  rully  at  Keokuk,  and  It  was  at 
tho  close  of  tho  campaign.  Fountain  tiroeii 
sent  a  company  of  100  members,  by  far  the 
largest  company  present  that  day  at  kcokuk. 
Thoinus  Campbell  of  Fountain  Green  was 
Captain  nnd  tho  aged  Sain  Duffy,  now  living 
near  "  The  Green."  was  bannermaater.  An 
Iowa  company,  said  to  hail  from  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Madison,  was  awarded  tho  second 
painting  for  superiority  in  drill.  As  remem- 
bered there  wore  many  competing  companies. 
This  is  tho  Btory  as  coming  from  Thomas 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln  says  he  has  heard  that 
the  second  picture  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
says  he  believes  this  is  not  so,  that  it  is  intact 
and  owned  by  some  one  in  Fort  Madison,  la. 

Tho  painting  now  owned  by  Lincoln  was 
brought  homo  to  Fountain  Green  by  the  vic- 
torious "  Wide  Awakes  "  and  tenderly  cher- 
ished by  them  for  many  years.  SlnaUy 
too    club    disbanded    and    the^  PO'™» 

FmnecJ^^^oota.^reUct  of 

Sren.  Somo  years  ago  tho  lower  portion  wap  I 
torn  at  a  political  raliy  where  the  portrait  was 
used  to  decorate  a  hall,  and  since  then  its 
owners  have  refused  to  loan  It  for  such  orany 
other  purposes.  A  young  lady  artist  from 
Fort  Madison,  la.,  has  been  painting  what  she 
hopes  to  bo  n  facsimile  copy  in  sue  and  like- 
ness of  this  historic  picture  to  bo  exhibited  at 
the  World's  Fair,  as  stated,  but  up  to  within  a 
short  time  ago  tho  copy  had  not  been  nn- 
ishod  and  the  young  lady  was  not  then  at  work 

""itr'and  Miss  Lincoln  have  most  pleasant 


I,  H.  CATUN  OV  AUGUSTA,  Tliti. 

remembrances  of  their  second  cousin,  but  do 
not  seem  to  remember  any 'thing  character. 
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Lincoln  Tomb  Note* 


By  H.   W.   ray,  gms*aa 


ft  There  were  about  twenty-sever* 
jiiundred  callers  registered  yester- 
day at  Lincoln's  tomb. 
I  Oscar  Lane  and  family  of  Shab- 
«bona,  DeKalb  county,  were  6  a.  m. 
icallers  and  the  first  to  leave  their 
inames. 

I  T.  H.  Castle  and  family  of  Ablng- 
fdon  were  morning  callers.    He  is  a 
{.neighbor  of  Rev.  David  Nelson,  M,; 
|E.  pastor  and  Lincoln  collector.  1 
M  Charles    Spangler    of  Fountain; 
EGresn,  near  Carttage,  visited  the! 
Itomb.    Six  generations  of  his  fam- 
Kly  have  lived  in_Ka_ncock  county, 
fin  a  cemetery  a  mile"  east'  of  the 
grillage  six  or  eight  decendents  of 
^ontaca^^LncoJn  are  buried,  cousins 
gnd  second  cousins  of  President  Lin- 
POln.   The  cemetery  Is  in  a  pasture 
knd  the   tombstones  -  unfortunately 
pre  all  down  complicating  matters. 
RThe  state  should  In  time  take  overt 
Sthls  property  and  Inaugurate  a  cam- 


I  mus.  or  Macedonia,  as  It  was  caH*a  In  the 
/todays  W  the  MornTOhs,  but  now  known  to 


j*<-    rural  tree  delivery  as  Webster,  lives  Thos. 
l<       Lincoln,  just  past  86.  '  Uncle  Tommy"  lie 
is  to  the  whole  countryside. 

"Maybe  he'll   talk  to  you;    and     t hen 
maybe  he  won't."  said  one  of  the  Lincoln 
cousins   in    Fountain   Green.    "It    all  de- 
pends on  how  you  find  him.  Sometimes 
he's  just  as  sociable  as  can  be.  And  then 
again,  he  walks  about  in  the  woods  and 
you  can't  hardly  get  him  to  talk  at  all." 
Like  the  President. 
That  sounded  like  the  descriptions  ol 
Lincoln,  the  immortal,  as  he  was  in  the 
days  before  the  responsibility  for  the  na- 
tion's life  rested  on  his    shoulders  and 
monopolized    his    mental    faculty  Sure 
enough,  the  Lineolns  of  Hancock  Coun- 
ty are  known  to  their  neighbors  as  men 
who  at  times  communed  with  themselves 
absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts. 

With  gentle  dignity,  wearing  his  four 
score  and  six  years  easily.  Thomas  Lin- 
coln arose  to  shake  hands  with  his  visi- 
tor and  then,  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion, entered  upon  a  long  and  free  eonver 
satlon  about  the  Lineolns. 

"My    father,    James    B.    Lincoln  was 
the  first  of  the  family  to  come  here  " 
said  Uncle  Tommy.     "That  was  before 
Fountain  Green  was  named.    I  was  very 
small.    I  should  say  it  was  just  before 
1S.W.    Next  came  my  grandfather  who 
was  Mordecai  Lincoln.     Ho  rode  horse- 
back   all    of   the    way    from  Kentucky 
leaving  my  grandmother  there  to  come 
out  later  with  my  uncle.    I  have  heard 
grandfather  tell  many  times  the  story  0t 
my  great-grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
being  shot  by  the  Indians  when  they  were 
out  in  the  field,  my  grandfather  and  his 
brother  Thomas  up  in  the  tree  to  £lve 
warning  if  they  saw  the  Indians.  Some 
time  after  grandfather  caine  from  Ken- 
tucky  Uncle   Abraham   brought  stand- 
mother   to   Hancock    County.  Grandfa- 
father  did  not  live  many  years  after  com- 
ing! to  Illinois.    When  he  died  there  was 
no  way  to  get  a  coffin.    The  nei^ubors 
1  cut  down  a  linn  tree,  hewed  out  puneh- 
,  eons  and  made  a  coffin  of  them.  Grand- 
father is  buried  Just  a  little  ways  over 
yonder/    and  Uncle  Tommy  inclined  his 
head  ttfward  the  southeast. 

"You  knew  Abraham  Linclon,  who  be- 
came the  president?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  in  the 
same  simple,  unemotional  manner  that 
he  had  told  of  the  burial  arrangements 
of  the  grandfather.  "I  saw  Abe  several 
times.  Once  I  went  to  Springfield  and 
visited  him.    I  was  there  a  week." 

"Was  that  the  first  time  you  h£3  met 
him?" 

"No;  I  was  only  a  boy  the  first  time, 
but  I  rejnember  it  very  well,  a  man 
named  Frame  was  on  trial  for  murder, 
e  Lincoln  was  defending-  him.  The 
8.1  had  been  moved  from  place  to  j 
place,  and  finally  it  came  off  at  Carthage, 
in  our  county.  I  Was  about  13  years 
i  old.  One  of  the  Fountain  Green  men,  | 
|  Mr.  Renshaw,  took  me  down  to  Car- 
1  thage  and  introduced  me  to  Abe.  That 
must  have  been  in  18;i6  or  1838.  Abe 
was  very  pleasant  with  me,  and  asked 
about  the  family.  I  didn't  have  much 
talk  with  him." 

"You  spoke  of  making  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  at  Springfield?" 

"Yes.    That  was  in  184t5.    I  stayed  about 
a  week.    Abe  beat  any  man  for  reading 
at  that  time  I  ever  saw.     If  he  wasn't 
;  talking  he  would  have  something  in  his 
hand,  a  book  or  a  paper  or  an  almanac. 
He  was  reading  all  of  the  time  that  he 
'.wasn't  saying  something.    I  went  about 
with  him.    Whenever  Abe  had  anything 
to  say  everybody  else  kept  still." 
^    "There  seems  to  be  quite  a  strong  fam- 
ily resemblance  in  the  Lineolns.    Of  all 
t  of  the  relatives,  who  looked  most  like  the 

president.  Mr.  Lincoln?" 
L  *;J   think    Robert,     my  cousin,  looked 
t4B«>sfeiHfS  jPfesldent  Lincoln.    Tfiere  was 


a  very  strong  likeness  abpuj  the  fore- 
head, the  nose  and 'the  figure  generally." 

"Robert  Lincoln  was  the  son  of  your 
father's  brother,  Abraham?" 

"Yes.  That  is  it.  .My  father  had  two 
brothers,  Abraham  and  Mordecai,  the  last 
named  after  my  grandfather.  Uncle  Abo 
named  a  son  Robert  just  as  Cousin  Abe 
named  his  son  Robert.  President  Lin- 
coln had  a  son,  Thomas,  you  remember, 
who  died,  named  after-  his  father,  Thomas 
Lincoln.  In  my  family  we  have  a  Thom- 
as Lincoln,  named  after  President  Lin- 
coln's father.  He  has  always  gone  by 
the  name  of  "Tad"  Lincoln.  You  remem- 
ber that  President  Lincoln  called  his  son 
"Tad."  Our  Thomas  Lincoln  lives  in 
Clinton,  Mo." 

For  "Cousin  Abe."  ! 

The  Hancock  County  cousins  of  Abra-  | 
ham  Lincoln  were  not  unanimous  in  the 
campaign  of  18(10.    Two  or  three  of  them 
were    Democrats.     But   Fountain  Green 
was  enthusiastic  for  "Cousin  Abe."  At 
Keokuk   was   held    one   of   the  greatest 
rallies   of   the   Northwest.  Wideawakes 
marched  in  from  many  miles  around.  A 
portrait  in  oil  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Hie 
J  size,  was  offered  for  the  largest  delega- 
tion of  Wideawakes  attending  the  rally 
j  Fountain   Green,   although  off   the  rail- 
j  road,   sent  overland    the    delegation  of 
Wideawakes    which  captured    the  prize. 
Conspicuous  in  the  company  was  Thomas 
Lincoln,   "Uncle  Tommy,"  the  namesake 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  father,  to-day  the 
patriarch  of  the   Hancock  County  Lin 
coins.    The  portrait  was  carried  hack  to 
Fountain  Green  and  placed  in  the  care  of 
the  widow  of  James  B.  Lincoln,  the  first 
Lincoln  of  the  neighborhood.    It  was  held 
a  treasured  relic  of  Fountain  Green  until 
a  few  years  ago.    One  day  the  portrait 
was  taken  out  and,  with  Thomas  Lincoln 
and    his    maiden   sister,    Emily  Lincoln, 
standing  beside  it;  was  photographed.  A 
few  years  ago  Thomas  Lincoln  took  the 
interesting  relic  to  Springfield  and  placed 
it  in  the  Lincoln  memorial  collection. 

To  the  inquiry  if  the  portrait  was  a 
gooff  one,  as  he  remembered  his  cousin, 
Uncle  Tommy  replied:  "It  was  as  natu- 
ral a  picture  as  you  ever  saw." 

Last  Sight  of  Cousin. 

The.  last  time  Thomas  Lincoln  saw  his 
cousin  was  at  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Joint 
debate  in  Quincy, 

"That  was  in  18".S,"  Uncle  Tommy  said. 
"I  went  to  Quincy  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  the  speaking.  As  soon  as 
I  got  in  I  began  to  look  for  Abe.  I  went 
to  all  of  the  taverns  aid  public  places, 
one  after  another,  but  couldn't  find  him. 
Nobody  could  tell  me  where  he  was. 
Along  about  noon  I  came  across  Douglas 
at  the  Quincy  House.  1  was  acquainted 
with  him.  As  soon  as  I  spoke  to  him 
he  said,  'Abe  is  at  Browning's,'  It  was. 
too  late  then  to  so  up  to  Browning's 
house.  I  went  to  the  speaking  without 
having  a  chance  to  talk  with  Abe.  As 
soon  as  the  speaking  was  over  I  hur- 
ried down  to  the  station  to  get  the  train 
home." 

Abraham  Lincoln  reminded  him,  Uncle 
Tommy  Lincoln  said,  of  his  lather  and 
uncles  very  much  except  in  one  respect. 

"My  father  and  my  uncles,  .Mordecai 
and  Abraham,  were  not  talkers  like  Abe," 
he  explained. 

These  Lineolns  of  Hancock  County  had 
the  straightforward,  sincere  manner  of 
President  Lincoln.  They  were  honest 
men  in  their  dealings.  They  were  in- 
dependent. Thomas  Lincoln  says  that 
not  one  of  the  cousins,  so  far  as  he  can 


recollect,  held  an  office  by  appointment' 
of  President  Lincoln.  •  t 


Family  Correspondence 
of  the  Lineolns. 

The     cousins     of     Abraham  Lincoln 
moved,  a  family  at  a  time,  from  Gray- 
son County,  Ky.,  to  Hancock  County  111 
While  the  migration  was  going  on'  let- 
ters passed  between  the  relatives  in  the 
two  states.     They  were  written  plainly 
with  here  and  there  a  lapse  into  phonetic 
spelling.     A   collection    of   these  letters 
is  .In    the    possession    of    Mr.  Charles 
Church   Tyler  of  Fountain  Green,  Mi- 
Tyler  is  past  70,  a  splendid  specimen  of 
the    Illinois    pioneer.     He    was    for  his 
business  lifetime  the  leading  merchant  of 
Fountain  Green,  a  partner  of  the  father 
of  Robert  W.   McClauglirey.   warden  of 
the  United  States  Penitentiary  of  Leaven- 
worth,   and    penologist    of  international 
fame.     Mr.   Tyler  retired  from  business 
some  years  ago,  built  "The  Crow's  Nest  " 
a  mansion  of  twenty  rooms.  j„  Fountain 
Green,  and  lives  there,  the  confidant  and 
the    adviser    of    the    whole  community 
These  letters  and  papers  of  the  Lineolns 
were  placed  with  him  for  safe-keemng 
They  are  treasured  with  a  roomful  of 
other   historical   relies  and  reminders  of 
early  Illinois. 

The    first   of   the   letters   between  the 
Lineolns,  cousins  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
dated    "Leitchfield,    Kentucky  January 
the  19th,  1831."    That  was  about  the  time 
Abraham    Lincoln    was    completing  his 
rail-splitting    job    on    the    Hanks  farm 
west  of  Decatur.     This  letter  was  from 
Mordecai  Lincoln,  'who   was  still  living 
in  Kentucky,  addressed   to  his  brother 
James   B.   Lincoln,    who   had   settled  in 
the    community    which    was    to  become 
Fountain   Green.     The  reference   in  the 
letter   to   Abraham    Lincoln    Is    to  the 
brother,   not  the  cousin,   of  James  and 
Mordecai.     The  letter  was  not  inclosea 
in  an  envelope,  but  on  the  back  of  the 
folded   sheet     Mordecai    Lincoln  wrote 
Plainly,  "Mr.  J.  B.  Lincoln,  State  of  Illi- 
nois   hancock   county    the   head   of  the 
rapids."     In  the  upper  left-hand  Cornel- 
ls  written.    "Litchfield.   Ky.   Jan'ry  28." 
In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  is  marked 
in  ink  the  amount  of  postage  paid,  '"J5" 
cents.    The  remembrance  of  that  oostage 
was  evidently  in  Mordecai's  mind  when 
he  told  the  Illinois  Lineolns,  "you  can 
all  wright  one  letter." 

The  letter  rnds,  without  correction  of 
the  spelling: 

"Dear  brother:  I  received  your  letter 
This  evening  baring  date  the  4th  of  Nov'm 
last  which  has  been  nearly  three  months 
on  the  road.  I  want  you  to  wright  to  me 
again  in  the  Spring  as  it  is  likely  that 
the  change  in  the  ceason  may  make  a 
change  with  father's  complaint.  I  will 
wa„t  to  hear  from  him  ab0ut  that  time. 
We  are  all  well  and  has  been  generally 
well  since  Abra  left  hear. 

"You  mentioned  something  in  your  let- 
ter about  Montgomery.  i  have  never 
saw  Montgomery  since  Abraham  left 
Grayson,  nor  I  don't  expect  to  "see  him 
shortly,  so  you  had  better  secure  your 
debt  in  the  hands  of  Abraham  in  the  way 
you  mentioned  in  your  letter  to  me  1 
mean  out  of  the  horse  you  spoke  of 

Tell  Abraham  that  no  sooner  was  his 
back  turned  than  J.  Vertrees  McFerron 
and  others  injoined  the  most  of  his  money 
n  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  I  went  down 
to  Brownvijle  and  attended  to  the  busi- 
ness and  set  aside  the  attachment  tho  it 
cost  me  three  or  four  dollars.  The  sheriff 
had  receipts  which  he  produced  that  re- 
duced the  sum  to  about  eighty  dollars 
which  I  received  and  receipted  t0  him  for 
and  have  got  the  money  now.  After  I 
had  received  the  money  I  was  garnisheed 
in  twoo  cases  before  I  could  get  away 
from  Brownvilic     So  they  detained  tm 


two  days  at.  the  time,  and  when  1  got  on 
my  own  side  of  Green  River  on  my  way' 
home  I  felt  like  1  was  delivered,  as  it 
might  be,  from  purgatory.  While  I  was 
there  among  them  they  would  corcus 
about  among  one  another,  and  presantly 
would  come  Mr.  Crump  with  a  garnashee 
warrant.  Well  then  we  would  go  to  trial 
and  I  would  defeat  them.  So  they  would 
keep  me  warranted  or  rather  attached  all 
day  and  keep  my  ears  distracted  with 
their  hypocritical  prayers  nearly  all  night, 
uiul  God  knows  I  was  glad  to  get  from 
among  them  for  I  dvvoo  not  believe  thero 
ever  was  such  another  set  of  hypocritical 
acoundreils  outside  of  eternal  hell. 

"The  very  day  that  Abraham  left  the 
clayllck  fork  of  bearcreeke,  jack  Decker 
sold  all  his  property  to  his  son,  bill.  I 
warranted  him  on  the  notes  I  had  in  my 
hands.  1  bursted  their  sham  sale  and 
made  the  money  out  of  his  property  and 
he  now  begs  indulgence  on  the  last  pay- 
ment and  I  think  it  would  be  best  to 
slay  tlie  affair  after  Hart  gets  a  Judg- 
ment by  making  him  pay  the  Interest  on 
the  Commonwealths  paper  debt  which 
would  bee  four  or  live  dollars.  And  if 
Ben  has  a  mind  to  dwoo  so  he  had  better 
wright  to  me  and  instruct  me  to  have  it 
don.  It  would  bee  to  Bens  advantage  to 
dwoo  so  after  we  get  a  Judgment  against 
him.  I  mean  t he  Interest  on  the  Com- 
monwealths paper  wlticli  I  have  collected. 
Commonwealths  is  2%  discount  now  and 
has  been  all  the  fall  and  winter  occa- 
sioned by  a  talk  of  a  relone  which  has 
not  taken  place  and  we  expect  it  will  be 
nearly  at  pare  by  next  September.  And 
if  ben  l*as  a  mind  to  indulge  decker  onn 
this  termes  let  him  wright. 

■'I  am  always  verry  well  myself.    I  get 
as  much  shoe  making  as  I  can  dwoo  for 
cash  and  a  tolerable  chance  of  constables  , 
business.    So  one  is  just  a  good  reeratlon.  I 
for  the  other.  I  think  1  am  dwoolng  verry 
well.    I  spend  the  fewest  idle  hours  that 


I  am  study  busy. 
Nothing  more  but 

remain  yours  &c. 

Mordecal  Lincoln 

You  can  all  wright 
one  letter." 


I  ever  did  in  my  life. 
!'M.  Lincoln 
A.  Lincoln 
J.  Lincoln 
Ben  Mudd 
And  all  their 
families  and 
George  Knisley 
and  family 

Yours  &c. 

The  Lincoln  Women. 

There  have  been  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  several  of  them,  who,  in 
Iheir  younger,  days,  did  not  write  and 
spell  better  than  did  Mordecal  Lincoln. 

Besides  tho  three  brothers.  James, 
Abraham  and  Mordecal  Lincoln,  who 
moved  from  Kentucky  to  Hancock  Coun. 
ty,  there  were  sisters  who  were  cousins 
of  the  famous  Abraham  Lincoln.  One  o£ 
the  girls  was  Rowena,  who  married  tho 
George  Kneisley  referred  to  by  Modecal 
in  his  letter.  Another  was  Patsy  Lin- 
coln. She  married  George  Washington 
Neighbours,  who  was  living  in  Leitchtield 
some  years  after  the  rest  of  the  Lin- 
col  ns  nad  moved  to  Hancock  County.  A 
sister  of  Ben  Mudd,  referred  to  in  the 
letter,  was  the  wife  of  the  Hancock 
County  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  wife  of 
James  B.  Lincoln,  the  first  squire  of 
Fountain  Green,  was  Francis  Day,  a  sis. 
ter  of  John  Day,  one  of  the  pioneers  who 
migrated  with  the  Lincolns  from  their 
old  home  in  Kentucky.  Between  the 
Neighbors  and  the  Lincolns  correspond- 
ence was  kept  up.  Two  letters  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Tyler  are  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  their  relation  to  the 
Lincoln  family  history.  Both  were  writ- 
ten by  George  W.  Neighbours,  the  broth- 
er-in-law, one  to  James  B.  Lincoln  and 
the  other  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  re- 
veal the  eccentricity,  the  strain  of  melan- 
choly which  had  developed  in  the  life  of 
i  the  other  brother,  Mordeeai  Lincoln. 
The  first  letter  was  from  Leitchtield,  dated 
"4th  of  September,  1830."  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  "Abram  Lincoln,  Carthage, 
Illinois."  The  custom  of  the  Lincolns  waa 
to  pronounce  Abraham  Lincoln  as  if  it 
was  spelled  "Abr'm."  George  Neighbours 
wrole  a  flourishing  business  hand,  usln^ 
plenty  of  ink.  He  expressed  himself 
clearly. 


UNCLE  MORDECAI 


ORDECAI  LINCOLN  never  forgave  the  red  man  for  the  murder 
of  his  father.  He  is  said  to  have  become  "an  inveterate  Indian 
stalker,"  and  seems  to  have  cared  little  whether  the  savage  who 
came  within  the  range  of  his  rifle  was  friend  or  foe.  He  went  on  the 
assumption  that  "the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian."  Being  his 
father's  eldest  son  he  inherited  all  the  property  left  in  the  family, 
as  the  English  custom  of  primogeniture  prevailed  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  at  that 
time.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Grandfather  Abraham's  property  was  in  bad  shape  for 
any  one  to  inherit  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death.  Mordecai  Lincoln  became 
sheriff  of  Washington  County,  Kentucky,  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature 
and  was  a  good  and  influential  citizen  in  that  rough,  wild  country.  He  was  an 
honest  man  and,  in  spite  of  his  deadly  disposition  toward  the  Indian,  was  said  to 
be  as  tender-hearted  as  a  woman. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  quote  what  an  old  friend 
was  fond  of  telling  about  Mordecai  Lincoln,  the  Presi- 
dent's uncle: 

"He  was,  naturally,  a  man  of  considerable  genius  and 
great  drollery.  It  would  almost  make  you  laugh  to  look 
at  him.  I  never  saw  but  one  other  man  whose  quiet,  droll 
look  excited  in  me  the  same  disposition  to  laugh,  and  that 
was  Artemus  Ward.  Mordecai  was  quite  a  story-teller, 
and  in  this  Abe  resembled  his  'Uncle  Mord,'  as  we  called 
him.  Abe  Lincoln  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  uncle,  Jg£ 
and  on  one  occasion  remarked:  'I  have  often  said  that 
Uncle  Mord  had  run  off  with  all  the  talents  of  the' 

family.'  "  "  An  inveterate  Indian  Stalker  ' 
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Mordecai  Lincoln 
Mordecai  Lincoln  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  Senior 
Abraham  Lincoln,  probably  born  in  Virginia  in  1771  or  1772. 
If  he  was      fourteen  years  old  when  he  killed  t^e  Indian  at 
the  time  of  the  Long  Run  Massacre  he  would  have  been  born  in 
1172*    Vte    have  given  the  earlier  date  the  preference    as  (45) 
on  Oct.  17,  1792  fte  is  listed  on  the  Washington  County  tax  list 
as  a  whAte  male  over  twenty-one.  *      The  same  year  he  was  made  (46) 
administrator    of  his  fathers  estate.*    Sometime  during  the  (47) 
year  1792  he  married  Mary  ^udd,  the  exact  date  is  not  known.*  (48^ 
In  1793  he  is  appointed,  to  view  a  road  agd  is  also  summoned 
to  give  a  reason  why  he  has  not  listed  taxable  property.*  (49  J: 

In  1794  at  the  age  of  twenty  -three  is  giade  a  constable  of 
Washington  County    *        On  the  death  of  Stith  Thompson  in  1796  (50) 
he    is  appointed  one  of  the  appraisers  of  the  estate.*         1797  (5lf 
when  the  Senior  Riehard  Berry  dies  he  is  also  appointed  appraiser 
of  his  estate.*  (52^ 

Prom  this  time  until  he  leaves  Washington  County  he  is 
in  the  courts  much  of  the  time  for  sundry  reasons,  sometimes  as 
plaintiff,  and  then  defendant.      Some  £g  these  suits  will 
be  reviewed  in  subsequent  chapters    in  this  book, 

Mordecai  Lincoln  moved  to    Grayson  County,  Kentucky  probably 
in  the  year  1811.    The  following  year  he  lists  on  the  Grayson 
6ounty  tax  list,  one  tithable,  four  horses,  and  a  total  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land.    His  name  appears 
each  year  on  the  tax  lifets    of  Grayson  County  until  1828.*  (53) 
In  the  year  1829  he  moved  to  Hancock  County,  111.  where  he 
died  the  following  year  .*  (54) 
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The  names  of  his  sons  appear  on  the  tax  lists  6f 
Grayson  County,  Abraham  became  of  age  as  early  as  1818, 
James     is  listed  as  a  white,    male    above  twenty-one  in  1823, 
and  Mordecai  Jr.  appears  on  the  tax  list  twcr  years  later.* 


Abraham  married  Elizabeth  Mudd  in  Washington    County  Kentucky 
Jan.  20,  1819*      James    Bradford  married      Francis  ^ay  in 

Grayson  on  Jan.  1,  1799w    Mordecai  Lincoln  Jr.  remained  an 

€ — batchelder  all  his  life. 

The  daughters    were  Elizabeth  who  married  Benjamin 

J%dd,  Mary  Rowland' who  married  George  Nicely  and  Martha  who 
) 

married    Ge0rge    Washington  Neighbors.*  (58' 

Between  the  years  1821  and  1830  there  are  no  Lincolns 
listed  on  the  Gommisioners  Books  of  Grayson  County.     From  the 
years  1831  to  1839  the  name  of  Mordicai  formerly  MordecaiJr. 
Appears.  *    Rev.  J.W.  £ta&iugham  who  was  born  in  Grayson  County 
in  1824  and  lived  there  about  fifteen  years    tells  the  story 
about  M    Id  Mord"  as  he  was  called.  "  Mordecai  Lincoln,  was 
a  full  first  cousin  of  Abraham.  He  was     commonly  known  as 
11  Old  Mord"  though  I  did  not  think  of  him  as    an  old  man.  A 
man  not  more  than  forty-five,  he  was  a  shoe  maker  and  occupied 
a  house  of  his  own  with  an  upper  story  where  he  slept,  a  lower 
room  that  he  u^ed  for  a  shoe  shop...  Mordecai  was  a  fiddler  and 
had  a    fiddle  made  by  a  revolutionary  soldier...  Some  time  after 
I  left  home  for  Elizabethtovm  "  Mord"  went    away  to  Illinois 
leaving  everything  behind  him.     There  were  claims  on  his  possessions 
which  the  law  disposed  of. ""There  was  no  complaint  of  wrong 
doing  against  him."*  (50) 


The  names  of  Thomas  and  Prancis  Mudd  appear  along  with  Mordecai  Lincoln  and 
others  on  the  Petition  for  a  load  from  Ferguson's  Mill  to  Mercer  County  Line. 


'"ilia 


Mudd,  William 


Will 


A  207 


Mudd,  Charles 


N 


D  354 


Mudd,  Henry 


I 


D  448 


Mudd,  Mary  Tl  saner 


I 


'"•'ill  Books 


Mudd,  Charles 


August  2,  1828 


Children  -  rleanor,  Elisabeth  Lincoln*  Haacy  Hagsn ,  Loretta  Cracraf t , 
Artemisa  Hoble,  Donatus ,  Austin,  Patrick,  Hobert ,  John  Baptist,  Lewis. 


Bondsman  for  the  estate  of  Joseph  Mudd     Hov.  5,  1804. 

Prances  Mudd,  Philemon  Walters, Mo miec&i  Lincoln,  Joseph  Riley,  Clement 
Bui&manon. 

On  October  23,  1801  Joseph,  Luke  and  Thomas  Mudd  gave  a  promieory  note 
to  Samuel  Grundy. 

On  December  9,  1799  Josenh  Mudd  signed  a  note  to  John  C.  Owings. 

On  August  11,  1794  Thomas  and  Luke  Mudd  signed  an  order  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  to  Charles  Hay  den . 


D.  p.  388 
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WASHINGTON  COUNT!  RECORDS 


Commissioners  Taa  3ooks 

1792 

Mudd,  Luke     October  17th     1  tithable,  2  boys.  5  horses,  11  cows,  100  acres 

Marriage  ffonda 

Date  parties  Bondsmen  Remarks  I 

March  1,  1797   ^  /ranees  Frances  Mudd  Mordecai  Lincoln 

<:ildred  Willjarvis  Signed  Certificate 

May  1,  1797       Uadd,  James  James  Mudd 

Hayden,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Mordecai  Lincoln        see  Sxhibit  #  2 
Exhibit  f  2  Merrias-e  Certificate 

I  do  certify  that  Cornelia  Hayden  is  of  age  and  am  willing  that  you  shall 

sign  my  name  to  a  bond  surety  for  James  told  at  the  to  marry  the  said 

Cornelia  Hayden  the  Widow  of  William  Hayden,  deceased.    1st  day  of  toy  179?. 

f$p  Read,  Cleife  Mordecai  Lincoln 

Test.,  Luke  yudd 


Marriage  Liggncea 

Parties  Name  of  Parent  or  Guardian 

January  20,  1819     Lincoln,  Abraham 

Mudd,  Elizabeth  Lucretia  Hesekiah  Mudd 

Order  Books 
February  6,  1794 

Mordecai  Lincoln  is  appointed  constable  in  the  place  of  John  stapleford. 
Luke  Mudd  his  security. 

Order  Book  B 

meaner  Muid  executed  bond  as  administrator  of  estate  of  Francis  Mudd,  de- 
ceased. 
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